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CHAPTER I. 

CECIL CALVEBLEY TAKES A BULL BY THE HOBNB. 

" And now, Victoria, tell me what you think of him/' 

" Well, to begin with, Violet,'' Victoria Lascelles made answer, with 
one of her fine smiles which always mystified people, — they were so 
magnetic, so incomprehensible, — "Well, to begin with, Violet, your 
brother is certainly handsome, — and he knows it." 

" Yes ; and next ?" queried Violet Calverley, trying to search the 
inscrutable depths of her friend's fun-lit eyes. 

" Next," said Victoria, " I think you may confidently expect that 
young man to do something extraordinary." 

"Oh, Vic, I thought you would appreciate him," cried Violet. 
" Mamma' and I always say Cecil was born to do something extraordi* 
nary." . 

" But you may not like it when it is done," went on Victoria, 
gravely, 
oj " Not like it, Victoria ! What can you mean ?" said Violet, re- 

jjj proachfully. " That sounds like one of papa's remarks ; and you know 
a> he doesn't appreciate Cecil a bit." 

" Which is more than made up for by Aunt Agatha's and your over- 
appreciation of him," added Victoria. 

" Now you're going to turn disagreeable, as you did sometimes at 
school," pouted Violet ; " and you only came last night, — and I did 

think " Violet did not finish her sentence, for Victoria interrupted 

her with, " My dear little Violet, you mean well, but all your small 
machinations are as transparent as glass. You want me to marry thi^ 
brother of yours ; and, my dear, I guess you have to cuirass yourself 
against a disappointment." 

The two girls who took part in the above conversation were cousins. 
Mr& Calverley had been one of four sisters noted more for their per? 
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sonal charms than for the antiquify of their lineage. Mrs. Calverlejr 
had married a bookworm who chiefly inhabited his library, but who 
was possessed of a comfortable little income, which enablea his fiimily 
to spend part of the year at a pleasant if not very large country-house 
among the Surrey Hills, and to take a house in London for the sea- 
son. Two other sisters had married brothers, — Frenchmen by birth, 
though not by descent, and rich. One of these sisters was Victoria's 
mother, who had died at her birth, and given place to an American 
step-mother, for whom Victoria was just now wearing mourning. The 
remaining sister had made so little use of the advantages nature had 
given her as to allow herself to be married by a Methodist minister of 
the Wesleyan persuasion, who could offer her nothing beyond an unselfish 
attachment and a little villa, or small house in a row as it mi^ht chance, 
in the town or village in which he might be appointed to reside, at each 
recurring three years. Added to this there was the grand advantage 
afforded by an opportunity to practise the virtue of economy, for which 
neither Mrs. Calverley nor her sisters had any natural preailection. 

Mrs. Calverley and her two sensible sisters of course with one con- 
sent denominated the wife of the Bev. Mr. Lane a fool. Perhaps she 
was one. It is so difficult to distinguish wise people from fools. But 
if she were a fool, she was a happy one ; and that is something. All 
wise people are not happy. 

However, Mrs. Lane had to forego the society of her more fortunate 
sisters. Mrs. Calverley's contempt tor her knew no bounds ; and when 
Cecil was particularly anxious to exasperate his mother — and he was so 
at times — he would threaten to go and visit his aunt Isabella, whose 
husband was just now stationed in the Black Country of South Staf- 
fordshire. Cecil was at present an undergraduate at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was accomplished in the arts of pleasing women, man- 
aging a '' funny,'' choosing a cigar, and dressing nimself. He had one 
other accomplishment, though as yet the world knew it not. He wrote 
poetry. When Cecil wrote poetry, he felt quite noble, — and dreadfully 
misunderstood. He wanted a few conditions made for him, that was 

all, and then he might be another well, let the reader here fill in 

the name of his favorite poet. 

^^ Any girl might be proud to marry Cecil," Violet said, when she 
had sufficiently recovered from her surprise at her cousin's last remark 
to say anything. Her astonishment was not so much at the repudia- 
tion of her wishes as at the fact that Victoria had seen through her. 
How did Victoria manage to see through people and things? Well, 
there was one she did not see through, — ^that was Cecil ; or why should 
she laugh at him as she had done last night when the girls had spent 
half an hour toother in Victoria's dressing-room before retiring for 
the night? And then — what had she just said ? 

" A good many girls might be proud to marry Cecil, I dare say," 
said Victoria, '^ but 1 am not of the number; and I think whoever is 
would do well to wait." 

" Wait for what ?" demanded Violet. 

'^ Till he has done the something extraordinary which I have pre- 
dicted," returned Victoria. 
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V 

The girls were sitting in the small blue drawing-room which opened 
into a conservatory, the more stately apartment, of which the general 
tone was yellow, being occupied by Mrs. Calverley and the vicar, who 
were deep in church-work discussions. Violet, cast longing glances 
every now and then towards the portiere which covered the door be- 
tween the two drawing-rooms. Violet Calverley was fond of " church 
work," and Cecil sometimes called her Mr. Fairbank's curate. But 
Victoria Lascelles was a young woman of a different calibre. She had 
declined the honor of an intrwiuction to Mr. Fairbank for this after- 
noon in her own fashion. " No, Aunt Agatha, thank you ; not unless 
you wish it I guess Fve seen one before.^^ So Violet had remained 
with her cousin and sacrificed herself. 

It was scarcely surprising, perhaps, that Violet should be silent 
after Victoria's last remark. Victoria herself did not offer to break 
the silence, but regarded her cousin's face with an amused expression 
on her own. 

The two were sitting thus when Cecil Calverley entered by the 
conservatory. He was attired in a wonderful velvet coat of a shade 
resembling purple pansies, and he wore a late white rose in his button- 
hole. 

" I guess you are too good for this world, cousin," Victoria re- 
marked, as he entered. 

"In what sense?" inquired Cecil, with a laugh which revealed his 
white even teeth. 

"You see," said Victoria, reflectively, "you ought to live in a 
world where there is no dust, and no rain, you are so fine. When we 
were small and we used to read Andersen's Tales, I remember you 
liked the story of The Darning-Needle who thought herself so fine. 
/ liked the Brave Tin Soldier. Head them again, Cecil." 

"I will, Vic," Cecil answered, pleasantly, pulling down a big palm 
leaf over his purple shoulder^ and looking smilingly upon them. " I 
remember when you came to spend your holidays here you used to 
snub me : I remember that much better than Andersen." 

At this moment the voices of Mrs. Calverley and Mr. Fairbank 
became more audible. 

"Who is in there with mother?" inquired Cecil, indicating the 
yellow drawing-room. 

" Mr. Fairbank," said Violet : " he wants some of us to get up a 
concert in aid of the organ fund." 

" Then," said Cecil, " I propose that we go for a walk towards 
Fenley Green. Mr. Fairbank is sure to wait for afternoon tea, and 
then we shall be in for a church congress." 

" Good !" cried Victoria. " Come, Violet, let us get our hats. We 
will pick blackberries and eat them, instead of having tea. Heigh-ho 
for Bohemia!" 

Cecil would probably have remained among the palms, to meditate, 
poet*&shion, with the aid of a cigarette, till the girls should be ready, 
but he caught the sound of the vicar's exit into the hall, and feared 
that his mother would come in his direction and prevent the walk he 
had proposed by some long dissertation or other relative to the small 
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church she patronized. He therefore departed and changed hk coat 
for a tweed one which matched the rest of his attire, and awaited his 
sister and cousin in the *' Shakespeare garden/' This garden was so 
called from its containing a specimen of every flower mentioned in 
Shakespeare. It was the sweetest garden imaginable, with a multi- 
plicity of narrow gravel paths running maze-like between fantastically- 
i^haped flower-beds bordered with sweet old-fashioned thyme, box, or 
rosemary. Just now the dahlias, sunflowers, and hollyhocks were in 
full glory, and the scent of mignonette mingled noticeably with that of 
its more aromatic neighbors. The short carnage-drive ran along one 
side of this garden up to the porticoed front entrance. And down this 
drive Cecil saw the vicar walking leisurely enough, stopping every now 
and then to examine a tall white lily or a more than usually fine aster. 

He (the vicar) had scarcely disappeared when the girls came in 
their neat walking-dresses, and the three set out for a walk across the 
heather. One hears a great deal about Scotch heather ; but it is fully 
equalled by that which clothes some of the great stretches of heath land 
between the Surrey Hills with a purple garment fit for a king. How 
golden the sandy high-road appears, winding along between that blue 
sea of heath flowers, meeting by the way many a rival in the royal 
yellow of the gorse blooms I How deep a green the pines seem to take 
as they group together here and there in so bright a setting of color I 
And when at length you leave the heath and wapder into the lanes 
beyond, what wild roses and honeysuckle greet you in spring, what 
blackberries in autumn ! These royal denizens of the hedge-row are 
provided with a protecting moat, like other royal personages, that they 
may remain safe from intruding botanists and poets. Our pedestrians 
had reached one of these fortresses when Victoria reminded Cecil that 
they had elected to make blackberries their afternoon tea. 

"The ditch is a little wide, don't you think? — and awkward?" 
Cecil said, as he looked at a branch of blackbemes which Victoria 
had just indicated with her umbrella. 

Victoria smiled, and Cecil slowly drew off one of his immaculate 
gloves and then peered into the dike suspiciously, conveying his gaze 
from thence to his patent-leather boots. " There are much finer black- 
berries farther on, cousin," he said, at length, as he stepped back into 
the road. 

"Well, now, cousin, it is curious," said Victoria, slowly, "but I 
can't make up my mind to do without those particular blackberries." 
And without further ado she stepped close to the dike and with a light 
spring hooked down the branch with her umbrella, and returned to her 
cousins with her trophy in her hand and with no further damage to 
herself than a torn glove. 

Cecil felt he would not be outdone by a girl. There was an angry 
flush on his face. Moreover, Violet stood laughing in a most pro- 
voking manner. 

"There is a branch of finer berries higher up," he observed. 
" Shall I get them for you ?" 

" By ail means," said Victoria, with a wicked gleam in her eyes. 

"Here goes^ then/' said the young man. A moment more, — ^no 
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one could ever tell exactly how it happened^ — and Cecil found himself 
seated in the running stream at the bottom of the dike^ with number- 
less straggling blackberry trailers encircling him everywhere. In fact, 
onlv his head was visible, — his eyes most so, as he looked up indignant 
ana reproachful from out his leafy and decidedly thorny ambush. 

^* Good-aflemoon, Miss Calverley^?' said a voice from behind, and, 
turning, the girls beheld the vicar. 

*^ 1 have been trying to overtake you,*' went on the reverend gentle- 
man, good-humoredly : '^ I saw you in the distance. But I thought 
Mr. (^il was with you ?*' 

Cecil heard all this with a cold shudder and a prayer that Violet 
would somehow get rid of the clergyman without betraying his igno- 
minious position. 

Some words followed that we will not write, — as we wish to keep 
our pages unsullied, — which had impartial reference to *' luck," " black- 
berries,*' " ditches," and — must it t« owned (just for the sake of accu- 
racy) ? — to strong-minded young women whose chief pleasure seemed 
to be to make a fellow look ridiculous. 

" Let me introduce my cousin,*' said Violet, who was really quite 
as anxious to conceal her brother's position as he could have been, — for 
well she knew how Mr. Fairbank loved to tell a good story after 
dinner; and he dined out a good deal, being a bachelor and deservedly 
popular, among the artists and literary folk who had taken up their 
abode in this delightful spot, which was also so conveniently near 
London. 

*' Let me introduce my cousin, — Miss Lascelles," Violet said. But 
Miss Lascelles suddenly jumped and screamed. She had only seen a 
frog ; but even the most strong-minded among us have our antipathies. 
Our own is spiders ; Victoria's was frogs. 

Mr. Fairbank rushed to her side to Took for a snake on the bank, — 
there are ^nakes in Surrey, — but all he saw was Cecil, hatless, scratched, 
shamefaced. 

Of course there was nothing for it but to come out now. So Cecil 
arose from his watery bed, and apologized that he had not a hand to 
offer his vicar, both being a little too muddy. There is nothing like 
making the best of it, when you are once fairly caught : so Cecil 
affected an air of jocularity as he climbed the bank, and confessed with 
charming frankness that he had hoped to escape exhibiting his muddi- 
ness more than necessary, so had adopted "Brer FoxV' method in 
" Uncle Remus," and " lain low." 

" Well," said the vicar, who was not devoid of imagination, " one 
may even tire of an Italian sky : it is quite interesting and instructive 
to see Mr. Cecil Calverley with other than faultless attire." 

Cecil felt humiliated, and angry with himself. He now saw that if 
he had laughed and climbed up the bank at once on falling, his position 
would have been materially benefited. Why he had not done so he 
could not now think. More than once he had come to grief on the 
Cam when boating, or when trying to spring into a receding ferry-boat ; 
but on those occasions he had never felt a fool, even if he had looked 
one. There are few things so potent as the presence of ladies for 
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making a young man feel a fool. And what one looks is, after all, of 
so little importance^ compared with what one feels. 

Mr. Fairbank good-naturedly helped to remove some of the mud 
from Cecil's garments with tufts of grass, remarking, as he did so, that 
he should rather like to go through some of his old Oxford experiences 
again, when he and two or three friends — now far away, one being a 
bishop in the colonies, another a professor in India, yet another, who 
had been the merriest among them, somewhere at the bottom, of the At- 
lantic — used to get upset among the weeds in the upper river, and land 
among the geese, which, as all Oxford men know, ooner^ate there- 
abouts, and clean themselves (not the feathered geese, — tne other ones) 
with tufts of grass, just as he, the vicar, was cleaning Cecil now. 

^' That vicar of yours is not half a bad sort,'' v ictoria observed, 
when he had left them. 

''Is that the way you speak of the clergy in America?" asked 
Violet, reproachfully. (Victoria had been some years in America : her 
father was there now, looking after his silver-mines.) 

" In America we say what we think," Victoria answered ; " and 
we don't think a black coat and a collar which buttons behind place a 
man above criticism, — ^any more than does a purple velvet coat. 

" I believe you came to stay with us for the set purpose of being 
down on me," said Cecil, morosely. 

" Yes, I did," replied Victoria, untruthfully. 

Victoria had only come the day before, as we have stated, but in 
that time the praises of Cecil had been so sounded in her ears by his 
mother and sister as to arouse her natural antagonism. Moreover, she 
remembered that she had thought her cousin conceited when he was a 
school-boy. 

'' Tell me one thing, Vic," Cecil said, as he stared at an old church 
on a hill near the sky. '' Did you encourage me to try and get those 
blackberries in hope of the pleasure of seeing me make an ass of 
myself?" 

" And did you really see any frog at all ?" added Violet. 

'* What church is that on the hill ?" demanded Victoria, as if she 
had not heard. 

*'St. Martha's. And tell me, Victoria, did you wish to see me 
fall into that ditch ?" persisted Cecil. 

" No," Victoria answered. " I wished to prove to myself that you 
were an ordinary man in spite of your Oscarwildeism." 

" And does it signify to you — 1 mean, do you really care what sort 
of a man I am?" he asked, with a look the like of which had swept 
mathematics and classics out of the head of more than one girl at 
Girton and Newnhara, — for the moment, be it understood. 

*' On the whole, I think not," said Victoria, with a side-glance at 
the young undergraduate to see the effect of her words. 

Violet sighed. It had been the dream of her school-girl life to 
bring her friend Victoria and her brother to marry, story-book fashion, 
and here they were disagreeing at the very outset. She recollected that 
when they were children they had always disagreed ; but then that was 
so long ago ; and they had not met since till now. 
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Violet was a little given to sighing, especially since the advent of 
Mr. Fairbank to Fenley. She had also lately evinced a great predilec- 
tion for ^' In Memoriam^' and ^' Maud/' though previously nothing in 
the literary line except Edna Lyall's works had received any special 
attenticm from her. She moreover san^ the same song continually. 
It was called "Forever and forever. Violet had a fairly good 
voice, and it was tolerably well trained ; the song was pretty, but some- 
how the best things pall when repeated too often. Cecil, who had not 
been al»road this vacation, had, he felt, had quite enough of the sighs, 
the green volumes, the voice, and the song. As to the last, it was 
good for Mr. Paolo Tosti that at least some prayers remain unanswered, 
otherwise those of Mr. Cecil Calverley might have injured him. Some- 
times Cecil (we wonder at his lack of sympathy, seeing that he had the 
poetic temperament) would avoid going to the drawing-room after din- 
ner altogether, from his dread of hearing bis sister wail forth this song. 
His mother put down this rudeness on his part to the example of his 
father, who never — or almost never— joined the ladies after dinner. On 
these occasions Cecil usually carried his cigar to the heath and smoked, 
and thought of his favorite topic, — viz., a simple country maid with be- 
seeching trustful eyes and no learning, whose greatest ambition should 
be to pulow her pretty head upon his broad breast. Cecil's breast was 
broad, and he was tall too, and strong as a young Hercules. The 
maidens he thought about usually wore red cloaks. But this fancy 
may have been due to the fact that red cloaks were much affected by 
the little maids in these parts. 

After the put-down Victoria had vouchsafed, and the exasperating 
sighs of Violet, Cecil fell a-thinking with more fiivor than ever of. 
these rustk; red-clad girls, who never snubbed you, and who displayed 
their pretty dimples instead of sighing. Just then (speak of the 
angels !) one of these maidens appeared in sight, running madly along, 
her red cloak flying behind her. 

'^ What is that girl running so fast for?" Victoria asked. 

" Oh, don't you see ?" cri«i Violet. " Farmer Jennings's young 
bull has escaped, and is after her. Oh, she is making for the big sand- 
pit ! Cecil, Cecil, stop her I if she escapes the bull she will be killed 
by the fall in the sand-pit." 

But Cecil heard none of this. He was speeding on towards the 
girl and her pursuer, like the wind. 

^' Stand still !" he shouted, as he made the ground fly under his 
feet. " Turn, — and run back /" 

^' What ! turn and face that infuriated animal !" Victoria thought, 
with a shudder. 

Presently the meaning of what he had said became apparent. The 
bull stood still as the girl turned and evidently hesitated. In a moment 
Cecil was face to face with the savage beast, whose attention was now 
entirely concentrated on his new prey. He who hesitates is lost. That 
young bull hesitated ; and Cecil in the very nick of time actually and 
literally seized him by the horns, and pushed him backward over the 
sand-bank into the deep excavation below. The fierce animal bellowed, 
and pawed the sand, and dug it up with his horns, but he was helpless. 
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though uDinjured ; for the sand broke away when he attempted to dimb 
the steep sides of the pit. 

The red-cloaked maiden was profase in her thanks and conrtesies ; 
bat, unfortunately (or fortunately), she was, like Audrey, poor in per- 
sonal attractions, being, in fact, very plain indeed. But for this, it is 
by no means certain that Cecil would not have considered this ad- 
venture the first link in a chain of love forged for him by fate. 

As it was, he haughtily chid the girl for wearing a color which 
offended the artistic taste of bulls, and bule her go to Farmer Jennings 
and inform him of the situation of that lamb-like property of his. 

When the girl had gone, Victoria was the first to speak. " Well, 
cousin,'' she observed, critically, " I guess you are a man, after all." 

Violet, who was pale and trembling, smiled a gratified smile as she 
said, interrogatively, " Didn't I tell you ?" 

^^Fm sure I'm much obliged," Cecil remarked, raising his hat a 
little, '^ but I can't see that 1 have done anything deserving of com- 
mendation. Any fellow could have done what I did." Yet Cecil 
secretly felt that he had scored a point. 



CHAPTER 11. 

CECIL BUNS AWAY FBOH A SONQ. 

The dining-room at Heatherdene (such was the name of the Cal- 
verley country residence) was quite distinctive. Mrs. Calverley, if not 
of an original mind, could at least copy accurately and without ex- 
citing suspicion as to her methods. This she contrived by a judicious 
admixture of models. So she passed muster as a woman of taste. She 
had all her own way in the arrangements of the house, for Violet's 
artistic interests confined themselves to church decoration ; and as for 
Mr. Calverley, art, except in bookbindings, scarcely ^seemed to exist 
for him. And Cecil — well, he was much too lazy to trouble himself 
one way or another about the household arrangements, provided his 
personal comforts did not sufier ; and it is certain his mother would 
see they did not. 

This dining-room, then, was out of the ordinary. Instead of 
pictures in frames, the walls were painted with landscapes set in beau- 
tifully-carved oak panels. The ceiling was painted, too, with a scene 
from the adventures of Ulysses. Mrs. Calverley had not read the 
Odyssey herself, but the artist said he had : so surely that was enough. 
Mr. Calverley said there was something wrong about the figure of 
Calypso, and that he was unable to recall any passage in the Odyssey 
where Calypso is represented as receiving rare fruits from the hand of 
her adorer, while lightly-clad nymphs £)at dimly in the surrounding 
azure. But Mrs. Calverley took refuge in the artist, who, if not yet a 
master, was going to be one ; and she knew (what didn't she know ?) 
that some day the world would flock to see this work of art. 

It was over the soup that Violet began to narrate the bull adven- 
ture. Her father sat quietly at his end of the table, bent on the bum- 
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ness of dinner. His hair seemed grayer and his sight shorter than 
asual in the candle-light (Mrs. Calverlej would have no light but that 
of candles in her rooms). He spoke but little ; it seemed to cost him 
an effort But when he did speak, a gentle and really beautiful smile lit 
his face, — a smile which only a heart filled with charity could produce, 
in combination with a mind so well stored with the history of men as 
to know their weakness, and to pity rather than condemn. What time 
he could spare from his books he devoted, one would think, to the 
framing of excuses for the weakness of his fellow-men, he was so ready 
with them. He shrank from the suffering of any living thing as if 
he felt the pain in his own person. He would rescue stray dogs and 
cats from tormenting boys and give them an asylum — a sort of private 
" Dogs' and Cats* Home" — ^in an out-building on what Mrs. Calverley 
called " the estate" and Mr. Calverley " the grounds." 

When Violet told the story of Cecil and the bull, Mr. Calverley, 
after ascertaining that no person had been injured, expressed some 
anxiety as to the fate of the poor bull. 

" Poor bull, indeed !" cried Mrs. Calverley. " I think Farmer 
Jennings ought to be ashamed to keep a savage bull like that, which is 
vicious even in this cool autumn weather." 

" Don't you think Cecil was a r^ular hero ?" Violet interrupted, 
addressing everybody in general. 

Cecil's mother beam^ upon him, and was about to say something 
rapturous, when Cecil broke in with, — 

" You promised last night, Victoria, to tell us about your adven- 
ture at the custom-house : won't you tell us now ?" 

"Oh, it really wasn't much," Victoria answered. "They make 
such a fass about declaring things at Newhaven, so when they asked 
me if I had anything I ought to declare in my hand-bag I said, 
^ Nothing except powder,^ and the man stepped back right on to an old 
gentleman's toes. He had evidently, dynamite in his mind. Then I 
explained that it was /ooe-powder." 

"You don't use that kind of thing, do you?" Cecil asked, anx- 
iously. 

Victoria glanced round the room to see if any servant were present, 
and then turned her mocking eyes on her cousin, saying to him, 
" Well, cousin, up to now my complexion doesn't seem to need reno- 
vating, but the instant it does I shall ^ make up.' As one cannot 
tell when this may occur, I provide myself beforehand." 

At these remarks Mm. Calverley grew grave, Violet looked 
shocked, Mr. Calverley smiled, and Cecil looked disgusted. 

" Fancy a girl openly declaring her intention of painting her face !" 
he meditated, and in the silence that followed he thought more than 
ever of the happiness of possessing the love of some unsophisticated 
village maiden, who had never heard either of church decoration or of 
face-powder. He really had a good mind to visit his aunt Isabella, 
after alK Mr. Lane's position must make intercourse with village 
maidens easy. 

After the ladies had gone, Cecil remained a little time with his 
fiither, inquired how his life-work on "The Sacred Words of All 
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Languages'- was getting on^ and then betook himself to the yellow 
drawing-room. 

Some one was singing. It was not Violet, so it must be Victoria. 
She was singing Schubert's '^ Wayside Inn." 

" That is too sad a song for you/' Cecil said to her when she had 
finished. '^ Sing something gay." 

She passed her hands over the keys and considered. Cecil looked 
at the ivory whiteness of her back, which gleamed all the whiter in 
the black evening dress, at the shining coils of her blue-black hair, at 
the soft roundness of her arms, and decided that this cousin of his was 
really possessed of great attractions. He could not see her face firom 
where he stood, but he knew it well now, though so few hours had 
as yet been afforded him for its study in its matured beauty. Victoria 
was twenty now : when last he had seen her, they were both ten, and 
Violet eight. 

'^ A gay song do you want?" Victoria said, as she dreamily called 
forth one of Chopin's nocturnes from the keys. ^' Do you know, if I 
am very happy I generally prefer to sing sad songs? It is when I am 
miserable that I sing the gay songs best." 

^^ And are you ever miserable?" Cecil asked, changing his position 
to look at her face. 

^' Oh, sometimes, like other mortals, I suppose," she replied, lightly. 
'' But you shall have a gay song if you want it." And she at once 
broke into the opening chords of " The Moss Trooper." The room 
seemed at once changed to some lonely road of long ago, and visions 
of rollicking highwaymen in gay uniform passed before the eyes of the 
listeners. 

When she had finished singing, Victoria^ rose smiling from the 
piano with a suspicious moisture in her mocking brown eyes. Cecil 
noted this, and thought within himself, as the refrain of the song still 
rang in his ears (^' Heigh-ho, my heart is free I"), that his own heart 
would not be free long, if he had to be much in the company of this 
cousin. He had best go away before her toils of mysterious smiles and 
moods had bound him too closely. He would not be the slave of a 
woman ; and Victoria's lover would be her slave, he felt sure. Who 
could fight against that incomprehensible charm of hers, if once van- 
quished ? 

^^ Mother," Cecil said, as he seated himself near her on a couch by 
the fire, " I really mean to go and stay a few days with Aunt Isabella. 
I think I shall write and ask her if she can do with me on Thursday. 
To-day is Tuesday ; there would be time for her to reply." 

Mrs. Calverley laid down her embroidery and began to stroke her 
velvet dress abstractedly as she gazed helplessly at her first-born. 

" Do you really mean it, Cecil ?" she asked, doubtfully. 

" Yes, mother," he answered. " I shall go if Aunt Isabella will 
have me." 

" And if she refuses ?" Mrs. Calverley inquired, a painful smile 
lighting her still handsome face. 

" Then I shall try to persuade her to relent." 

^' It was a great mistake your aunt made, Cecil," said his mother. 
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gently. "Neither Victoria's mother nor I oould overlook it. She 
might have married Lord Everhall, had she chosen ; and there were 

others.'* 

" But don't you think, mother, that she did well to marry for love?" 
Cecil asked, playing abstractedly with the sapphire stud in his shirt- 
front. 

" People should consider more things than love when they marry," 
said Mrs. Calverley, with dignity. " Look how well your father and 

I get on." 

"But you know, mother, you scarcely ever see each other," laughed 

Cecil. 

" Hush ! Violet is going to sing," said his mother. 

Cecil glanced at the piano at the other end of the room. His sister 

was seated there, and beside her stood Victoria, looking royal enough, 

in her sweeping silken skirts, even for the name she bore. The song 

b^an: 

I think of all thoa art to me; 
I think of what thou canst not be : 
My life is curst with thoughts of thee, 
Forever and forever ! 

My heart is full of grief and woe, 
I see thy &ce where'er I go ; 
I woul(), alas I it were not so, 
Forever and forever I 

Perchance if we had never met, 
I had been spared this wild regret, 
This endless striving to forget, 
Forever and forever ! 

Perchance if thou wert far away, 
Did I not see thee day by day, 
I might ^^in be blitne and gay. 
Forever and forever ! 

Cecil waited for no more. " Mother," he said, " I think I will go 
out and smoke a ciear." 

^^ My own boy,'^ said his mother, taking his hand tenderly between 
both her own, '^ think again about writing to your aunt, and you may 
change your mind. In any case" (she adaed, imppessively, and with- 
out the connection being apparent), ^^ my son will never bring me a 
daughter of whom I cannot approve." 

** Of course not, mother !" laughed Cecil. " What ever made you 
say that?" 

But that very night Cecil wrote to his aunt, and in due time re- 
ceived an answer containing a promise of a cordial welcome, not on 
Thursday, however, but on Saturday; and Cecil made up his mind 
to go. 

After the receipt of Mrs. Lane's letter, Cecil repaired to his father's 
library, for the nominal purpose of obtaining his permission to visit his 
aunt, — ^for the actual one of obtaining a necessary check. 

Cecil needed checks for more than this journey. His tailor's bill 
at Cambridge remained unpaid. There was also a rather long account 
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owing to Mills & Maunders for books and pictares, and there were 
other things. Still, the immediate moment was all that Cecil oared 
to faoe. Therefore he came to the library to ask for a moderate check 
of twenty pounds. 

Mr. Calverlej, senior, was seated in his high-backed oak chair, with 
his wealth of books on every side, when his son entered. The morning 
sun was flooding the otherwise rather gloomy room with light, and dis- 
persing the colored rays from ttie windows which bore the arms of the 
Calverleys in long lines of blue and red intermixed with yellow rays, 
which were too bright to look at. 

" Well V* said the old gentleman, interrogatively. 

^^ I have come, sir,'^ Cecil began, advancing towards his father, and 
remaining respectfully a few yaras distant, — ^* I have come to ask your 
permission to visit my aunt Isabella.'' 

Mr. Calverlev put down the copy of " Faust" which he had been 
perusing, and asked, with a show of interest, '^ What is your motive 
for wishing to visit your aunt ?" 

Cecil was silent for a moment ; then he said, ^^ Well, sir, it would 
be a real change : I should see a different side of life ; and, then, I 
don't know why a nephew should not visit his aunt." 

^^ I agree with you," his father made answer. ^^ I think a nephew 
should visit his aunt. What does your mother say ?" 

*' Well, sir, I think she is afraid that such an act on my part might 
be misconstrued into an admission of her having been in the wrong in 
keeping my aunt at a distance ; but she offers no objection to my ming." 

" Then I certainly offer none," said Mr. Calverley. " Indeed, I 
have never myself seen any reason why we should hold aloof from 
your aunt." 

Having said this, Mr. Calverley returned to his book, which was 
meant as a sign that the interview was ended. 

But Cecil still waited. 

His father looked up. *^ Is there something else you wish to ask 
me?" he inquired. 

^^ I shall want a little money, sir," Cecil answered, wiUi a show of 
hesitation. 

" Oh, of course : I did not think of it," said Mr. Calverley, hastily. 
" How much do you want ?" 

Cecil named the sum. 

Mr. Calverley unlocked a drawer in his writing-table, and took out 
his check-book. 

" I hope you owe nothing, Cecil ?" he observed, as he filled in a 
check. " You are spending a good deal." 

" Yes, sir ; I fear I have l»en a little extravagant," Cecil admitted 
uneasily, ignoring tlie question of debts. 

His father handed him the check ; and, having thanked him, the 
young man quitted the library, glad to escape the possibility of further 
questions. 

Longworth Station was the nearest to Fenley, — and that was four 
miles distant : so it was necessary for Cecil to drive there on Saturday 
morning. He was fond enough of walking, but there were his port- 
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manteaUy and his gladstone bag, and his dressing-bag, this last article 
being utterly indispensable. 

Siturday morning proved a most lovely one for a drive : so Vic- 
toria and Violet elected to go with Cecil to the station. '^ I can drive, 
you know/' said Victoria : ^^ so there is no need to take the man with 
us.^' 

During the drive Victoria was in the highest spirits. She laughed 
and chattered till Violet looked at her in surprise. Even Victoria 
had never appeared so wildly jubilant as this before. Cecil, too, was 
struck by her extravagant gayety, and wondered if she was glad he 
was going. The thought annoyed and piqued him. Then he re- 
membered what she had said that evening at the piano, about singing 
sad songs when she was gay, and gay ones when she was sad. Could 
it be that she was so gay because she was sorry he was going? The 
reflection had comfort in it. A handsome young fellow does not like a 
girl to appear glad when he goes away. '^ Not that I care really for 
Victoria 8 smiles or frowns,^' Cecil meditated, uneasily (for, after all, it 
was not dear to his mind that he did not already care a good deal 
about his cousin's opinion). 

^^ What shall you girls do this afternoon ?'' Cecil asked when they 
were nearing Longworth. 

*^ Oh, you know we are to go with Aunt Agatha to Mr. Morrison's 
studio," said Victoria, brightly. ^' I long to see his pictures. Aunt 
Agatha says they are quite miracles. And then he is very good-look- 
ing, and plays on the violin." 

'^ I don't like men who affect to do everything,'^ observed Cecil, 
shortly. ^' Morrison is always taking up something new." 

Victoria stole an amused glance at her cousin, and made answer, 
'^ And I — ^well, I adore people who are always taking up something 
new : it shows they have enterprise." 

Then Violet, who had been very silent during the drive, said she 
was sure she could see the smoke from the London train. It must be 
in the station already. 

Victoria whipped up the pony, and in a moment more they were at 
the little station, and Cecil's portmanteau had been seized by a porter, 
while Cecil rushed to get his ticket. 

There was no time for any farewells except the very briefest^ be- 
fore the train moved on towards London. The two girls stood watch- 
ing the train as it crept round the bend, and the last they saw of Cecil 
was his gray coat-sleeve, and a floating bit of delicate silk which the 
youne man called his handkerchief. 

"I did not think Cecil meant really to go," said Violet. " What 
can his mind be bent on, I wonder ?" 

^^ On what I told you," laughed Victoria : ^' he is gone to do some- 
thing extraordinary." 

But Victoria Lascelles did not laugh naturally ; and there was a 
slight quiver about her lips as she walked out of the station. She 
also beoime suddenly mute as they drove away. 

^^ I believe she is angry with Cecil," Violet told herself. ^' But 
what can have made him go to Aunt Isabella's just now, I wonder ?" 
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CHAPTER ni. 

CEdli PUTS A 80VEBEIGN IN THE PLATE. 

Before Cecil Galverley reached Handswick Station^ he had come 
to half regret his rash experiment, as he now termed this visit to his 
aunt and uncle. Victoria Lascelles had been a very pleasant com- 
panion, he reflected, and it might be that she would take it into her 
head to go to Paris, to her father's sister, Madame Meunier, before his 
return, in which case he might not see her for ages. But, after all, 
had he not come away just to avoid her? Then came the thought, 
would it, after all, be such a dreadful fiite to be Victoria's slave? 
Would not the fetters be silken? — would not 

^' Handswick 1 Handswick !" cried a solitary porter, cutting short 
Cecil's meditation. He glanced through the winaow as the tram bore 
him* slowlv into the little station. Surely that rather stout gentleman 
in semi-clerical attire, who was standing under a lamp-post peering 
anxiously through his glasses at the carriages as they slowly passed him, 
must be Mr. I^ne. This conjecture was presently confirmed ; for as 
Cecil descended from the carriage, a rug over his arm and his dressing- 
bag in his hand, this gentleman came panting up with a kindly smile 
and an extended hand. '' Mr. Calverley ?" he said, interrogatively. 

** Yes, I am Cecil," said the young man, passing his bag to his 
other hand, that he might shake hands with his uncle. *^ And you are 
Mr. Lane, are you not?" 

''The same," replied the minister, hurriedly, ''and very glad to 
welcome you." 

" It is very good of you and my aunt to take me at such short 
notice," said Cecil, as the two men made their way to the door which 
led out of the station. 

" Not at all ! not at all !" returned the minister, adding, " The cab 
is outside. If you will get in, I will look aft;er the luggage. What 
have you ?" 

" Oh, I will see to that," said Cecil, turning round. " I had almost 
forgotten it." 

Cecil Calverley's ideas of the neighborhood that night, as gathered 
during the ride from the station to uie manse, were amut as vague as 
his ideas of Dissent. He was conscious that the road was descending 
and passed by rows of cottages and a few isolated houses of a better 
class ; then a church-yard was reached, lit by a large three-light gas- 
lamp, which also did the duty of illuminating tlie market-place, a jut- 
ting blacksmith's shop, conveniently placed to be driven into in the 
dark, a bowling-green, and a tripe-shop. These, together with the 
graveyard, did not make the most cheerful impression on the new- 
comer's mind, and before he reached the little manse he was inclined 
to regret coming. 

This was perhaps a little unfair, for his reverend uncle had done 
his best to entertain him during his ride, and had told him several 
points of interest to one knowing anything of Methodist customs. 
The gentlemen " on trial" were discussed and their diances weighed ; 
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the extraordinary " love-feast" vessels Handswick boasted of were de- 
scribed^ — and this was the really amusing part of the conversation, in 
Cecil's opinion. He positively laughed when he heard his uncle 
state his solemn belief that the said vessels were defective soup-tureens 
procured from Tunstall pottery at a small cost. 

Cecil had little sympathy with his uncle's complaint about long 
journeys across lonely moors and along ill-made roads in the course 
of his pastoral duties. But on Mr. I^ne telling him that when he 
preached at any distance from home he usually took a meal with some 
member of his congre^tion, he expressed an heroic desire to accom- 
pany him on one of these occasions ; and this so greatly pleased the 
reverend gentleman that he had dreams of writing to the Cambridge 
resident Wesleyan minister to get this High-Church nephew put down 
on some Methodist class-book. Time travels swiftly, but not so swiftly 
as desires to their fulfilment in a sanguine mind ; and Mr. Lane had a 
great belief in the body to which he belonged, and racked his brains 
with undue anxiety for those outside of it. 

The manse was not a bad little place, after all. It was a small 
gabled villa, standing alone, and surrounded by a garden. But, un- 
fortunately, as Mr. Lane explained, the trustees had spent more than 
they had calculated on in building it, for which reason the interior did 
not fulfil the promise of the outside. One point dwelt upon by the 
poor minister was the horrible nuisance of the second-hand drawing- 
room furniture, which had turned out to be so charged with moths 
that he was reduced to putting wool in his ears to avoid hearing the 
clapping of hands which went on every evening in the room below his 
study ; for thither his wife and her one servant resorted when the lights 
were lit, in order to rid themselves of at least a portion of the plague 
of moths. 

The gate creaked so loudly that it did away with the necessity of 
ringing the bell, and the door was opened as soon as they got to it. A 
servant with somewhat short skirts, exhibiting very large feet clad in 
what are called in the Black Country " clogs,'' presented herself. She 
apologized for, and consequently drew attention to, these artides, ex- 
plaining that she had been ^^ doing down the yard." 

A striking contrast to this handmaid yraaA slight and delicate lady 
in a neat gray costume, who appeared in the hall almost at once, hold- 
ing a baby. 

" You don't remember me, Cecil," she said, in a voice that was 
very musical and perhaps just a little reproachful. 

" I was not a precocious child," Cecil replied, with a bright smile, 
" but, though I was so very small when I saw you last" (Mrs. Lane 
had once visited her sister at a London hotel for an hour), ^^ I see I 
ought to have remembered you. Is it possible," he went on, in his 

fleasant way, ^^ that you can have boys old enough to be at Kingswood ? 
t speaks well for the Wesleyan system, I must say, that you can look 
so young." 

His aunt cast an all-comprehending glance at him, and smiled a 
little half-smile, not unmingled with raillery and with a suggestion of 
cynicism which made her for the moment in some vague way resemble 
Vol. XLVI.— 89 
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her nephew. Then, with the air of a philosopher who makes the best 
of everything and does not stop to consider in detail an annoyance or a 
difficulty, but pursues a straightly-defined coarse with an outward calm 
which reflects none of the inner turmoil, she led her nephew into the 
little room they termed a parlor. 

It was very bright and cheerful, and the hardness of a horse-hair 
chair was forgotten when the eyes rested on the pretty water-colors, the 
snowy window-curtains, and the dainty needle- work. The fire was 
bright, — for coal is exceedingly cheap io Staffordshire, — ^and the china 
upon the white cloth twinkl^ and snone till it looked really inviting. 
In fact, everything was so cosey that Cecil had a half-defined idea that 
he would quit his mother-Church and become a Wesleyan minister hini- 
self. After all, it was so much pleasanter to be waited on by one's 
own wife, who has white hands, and whom one may kiss with impunity. 
Yes, perhaps the love-in-a-oottage idea might be carried out as a Wes- 
leyan minister. There would be no *^ society felbws'' hanging round, 
for instance. 

There was something in Cecil Calverley's nature that abstracted 
the sordid and showed him only the poetical or the comic side of life. 
He was a great dreamer, and at such times as he dreamed not he 
laughed. This did not prevent his coU^ from having serious hopes 
of him ; although it was well known that while other men were 
^^ grinding'' with their oak '' sported," he was usually to be found in 
some lady's drawing-room singing his last new song, or with a be- 
coming and graceful hesitation handing to some fair one a leaf from his 
pocket-book with his latest poem upon it He never burnt midnight 
oil unless at a dance, and was always at coll^ chapel at eight in the 
morning looking fresh and trim, while some of his competitors, who 
had struggled into a surplice somehow, were blinking like owls through 
their glasses as they mechanically went through the service. The 
actual life of rustics, which he had written of times without number, 
was almost wholly unknown to this drawing-room pet; and in coming 
to Handswick Cecil felt he had an opportunity of seeing it unalloyed 
by proximity to his own home. He was in very good spirits, there- 
fore, when Sunday morning came, and he sallied forth with his uncle 
and aunt to the chapel, which was not far distant. 

Once within the building, he found himself an object of great 
interest. The chapel was full, and all eyes were upon him. This did 
not disconcert him in the least. Seated beside his aunt opposite the 
pulpit, he saw his uncle mount the stairs and take his place. Cecil 
then saw him hand to some one in the singing-pew behind him a slip 
of paper, which his aunt informed him contained the numbers of the 
hymns to be sung. The organ now burst forth with a terrible peal. 
It was the Gloria from Mozart's Twelfth Mass, thrown at the heads of 
the congregation in a manner quite indescribable. The whole assembly 
looked at Cecil with an air of defiance, as mudi as to say, " What do 
you think of it ?" One face in a side-pew attracted his attention partly 
by its size, which was great, and partly by its expression, which was 
vinegary. As he looked at her, — ^for it was a woman, some fifty years 
of age, — he saw something conveyed to her nose which had a strong 
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resemblance to a pomatum-pot. This he took to be a rural smelling- 
bottle. 

CeciFs attention, however, was drawn off from this interesting per- 
son by the cessation of the Gloria and his uncle rising and giving out 
a hymn. 

The congregation and choir at once burst forth again, with more 
vigor than skill. In fact, Cecil afterwards learned that the outpouring 
of sound was increased as far as possible for the benefit of the stranger. 

He glanced from his hymn-book to the singing-gallery over his 
uncle's head. The first thing he saw was the red-headed oi^nist, well 
displayed between the red curtains. At the extreme left was a man 
of enormous proportions, under whom the singing-gallery shook. He 
sang something, Cecil couldn't make out what. It was not bass ; it was 
not treble : it was something unique. Next to him was a thin, lanky 

f'outh, with eyes too large and chin too small, who wailed out his notes 
ike a funeral dirge. There were several more men and youths, and 
then came a set of giggling girls, gaudily dressed, and with their hair 
done, so far as possible, in the town fashion. They were nudging each 
other, and whispering, as the verses were given out, and glancing at 
Cecil with a boldness that offended bis poetical ideas of womanhood 
very considerably. These were no violets beside mossy stones. 

Cecil kept his eyes upon his hymn-book now, with some disgust; 
and it was during the prayer that he looked next at the singing-gallery, 
he could hardly have told why, — perhaps to see the attitude of these 
girls during prayer. As he look^ he saw a pair of sweet blue eyes 
gazing at him from under a little velvet hat over which a very soiled 
blue feather drooped. Such a contrast were these gentle eyes, with 
their child-like, modest glance, to the bold looks of her neighbors, 
perhaps friends, that Cecil felt his heart beat faster, and his eyes dwelt 
upon her again from time to time. 

What was it that charmed him, that fascinated him? The girl 
was as gaudy as the others. He did not think her features very good, 
now he examined them more critically. Her hair was certainly pretty. 
It hung upon her shoulders, golden and wavy, and nestled against a 
cheek so softly moulded and so sweetly colored that the rosy dawn 
might have settled there. But some of the other girls had good com- 
plexions too ; they lived in the country, and might be expected to have 
them. Then it must be her eyes. Yes, they were very blue indeed ; 
or else they looked the more so beside her faded blue feather. And 
now she raised her head more from the front of the pew, and he 
noticed around her neck a string of white pearls. They were common 
enough, evidently, but they were very pretty; and this hot-blooded 
young man, whose imagination ran wild, began to long to dress that 
girl in a becoming costume, to see what she would look like then. 

Cecil was so much engaged in this imaginative occupation that he 
did not observe when the prayer ended, and he was still leaning, with 
his chin upon his hand, looking upward, when he received a most 
unpleasant knock upon the nose from an old lady in front, who had 
promptly backed into her position, regardless of his. And, to make 
matters worse, the old dame, who was evidently a pillar of the church 
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and esteemed herself to be somewhaty asked him, in a veiy audible 
whisper and with a great deal of asperity, '^ Why don't you mind what 
you're a*<loing of?" 

The young man glanced up at the singing-gallery. He was very 
red, and much inclin^ to walk out. All the girls were laughing ; and 
she of the blue eyes was laughing too, like the rest Ah, no doubt her 
baby looks, her confidine tender eyes, were all a chance of nature^ 
to delude the unwary, ohe laughed with the rest, and like the rest 
How he hated them 1 He derived very little benefit from his uncle's 
sermon, which, however, elicited many marks of approval from the 
congregation. One old man in particular, with an ear-trumpet directed 
towards the speaker, encouraged him with such remarks as '^ Thot's 
reet!" ^^ Glory be to God for thoti" with other exclamations quite 
unintelligible to the young collegian. 

The service over, Cecil observed that the singers left their eallery 
by a staircase which must lead past the preacher's vestry ; and thither, 
by his aunt's permission, he betook himself to join his uncle. He 
might not have done this had he known that he would have to undergo 
an introduction to some leading members of the congr^tion, who 
were informed by his proud uncle of all his past successes and his yet 
unproved future. The leader of the choir, a tall, cadaverous iron- 
worker, with a great deal of collar which had never known starch, 
condescended to pat him on the head metaphorically, hopine he foigot 
not th6 Creator of his talents, and invited him to come wiw his uncle 
and have a bit of supper that evening after the service in the little 
chapel of Brooktown. 

The ^^ bit of supper" was alarming to Cecil, who was, in truth, 
fastidious, and nothms of a Bohemian. But he must pay a price, he 
reflected, if he would see a domestic interior in a Black-Country 
village : so he expressed himself charmed, — ^a word at which the iron- 
worker looked critical, and, with a slight show of contempt on his 
hard features for this handsome gentleman with the white hands and 
twisted moustache, said " good-morning" to him just a little coldly, — 
which he regretted a moment afterwards when he learned from a steward 
that the minister's nephew had put a sovereign into the collecting- 
plate. 

Cecil had in fact done this ; for, not having that which would pay 
his debts, he was prodigal of what was in his pockets. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CECIL IS OHABMED. 



If Cecil Calverley had a musical infliction in the morning, what 
he underwent at the evening service baffles description ; for his fame 
had gone before him to the little Brooktown chapel, which being 
much in want of funds, the authorities decided to give him the Halle- 
lujah Chorus at the close of the service. 

Now, the choir in this chapel considered itself quite superior to that 
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of the big chapel at Handswick ; and this for one all-important reason. 
Mr. Blackhouse^ their leader, was a musical composer, a piece of his 
having once been performed, so he asserted, at Lichfield Cathedral, 
though he was unable to fix the date or to produce an ear-witness. This 
worthy contributed to the musical services in Brooktown Chapel in 
various ways. He composed tunes for them ; he sang bass, and at the 
same time played upon a violin ; and, more than this, he contributed 
eleven sons to the choir, all with voices or instruments, and all bearing 
composers^ names. Mr. Lane, who told Cecil all this on their way to 
the service, failed to remember all the names. Mendelssohn Black- 
house played upon the bassoon, while his twin-brother Haydn performed 
upon the flute. Beethoven, whose voice was In a critical condition, 
due to his age, sang bass or treble as it happened, while Weber was the 
main-stay of the altos. Mozart Blackhouse did duty at the harmonium, 
and further than this Mr. Lane could give no precise details. 

In this edifice the choir sat just beneath the pulpit, the harmonium 
facing the preacher, and the choir the harmonium. The terrible shout 
that burst forth, almost before the last word of the first verse of the 
hymn had left the preacher's lips, caused Cecil to start violently. Mr. 
Blackhouse's usual injunction to his choir, to ^' give it volume,'' had 
not been omitted on this occasion; and it was the more necessary 
because during the afternoon a mischievous Sunday-school boy had 
interfered with the harmonium, causing one of the keys to sound the 
whole time, continuing even after the singinjg had finished, so long as 
any wind remained in the instrument. The shouting and shrieking of 
the choir were emulated by the congr^tion, who were not to be out- 
done in such matters, — the consequence being a complete pandemonium, 
which left Cecil's ears ringing at the end of each verse. Very glad 
was he when the last hymn had been sung, — which was what is termed 
a ^' trumpet metre," the tune having been composed by Mozart Black- 
house with the assistance of his father. But, after a short benediction, 
he was alarmed to see a whole row of smiling Blackhouses preparing 
sundry music-books, while the weary minister leaned upon his elbows 
in the pulpit, and the congregation kept their seats. What could be 
the meaning of this? Perhaps they were going to sing during a 
collection. But no : he had heard that the collection was to be made 
at the ddors. 

The choir rose, and, with stern countenances, got their instruments 
and books into position. Mozart pedalled a litde^and the one note 
sticking down began to sound ominously. Some one took . this to be 
the key-note, and gave a &lse start, and received a withering glance 
from the conductor. With the opening chord Cecil knew how much 
of it he was going to hear. With horrible distinctness each one vocifer- 
ated his own peculiar pronunciation of the word ^* Hallelujah" : All-li- 
loo-jeh, All-li-loo-yer, Al-ly-loo-you, Al-ly-loo-jah, and then, afterwards, 
Ah-men, Aye-men, Ah-min, Eh-men, with other vowel gradations too 
subtle to be written. And then the instruments, which were not pre- 
cisely tuned to the same key, and the stamping of the conductor's foot, 
which was his only means of keeping time, engaged as he was with 
bis violin, all helped to make the hubbub as complete as possible. 
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Meanwhile, the patient minister, at whose head this volley was direotlj 
fired, sat in an attentive attitude. 

The performance over, everybody looked at Cecil. What did the 
Londoner think of that? He was not a Londoner; but, as he was 
not of the Black Country, to them he was a Londoner, unless he had 
come from America. 

Once outBide the flare and heat of the chapel, from which, it is 
needless to say, Cecil escaped as soon as he found it possible to do so, 
the Black Country looked black indeed. Cecil kept close to his uncle 
and the gentleman of the shirt-collar before mentioned, who had not 
forgotten the ^* bit of supper," and had promptly presented himself 
after the service to conduct his visitors to his ^* residence,'' as he termed 
it. He did not trouble them to talk much on the way. He had to 
criticise the sermon from a theological point of view, and to discuss 
the relative merits of the choirs of the two chapels, he himself being 
but an occasional visitor to the smaller. Finally, as they reached an 
extremely dark road, he indicated with his finger a glare of light 
against the horizon, and said, with afiable freedom, '^ We keep some of 
the fires going, you see, of a Sunday. It's boiler Monday to-morrow, 
and I'm oflP.'' 

Cecil ventured to ask what boiler Monday might be. 

*^ Boiler Monday,'' replied the gentleman in the collar, with a little 
scorn in his voice, and a great deal in his face, which, however, was 
not visible, — '^ boiler Monday is the day when the boilers is cleaned, 
and, as I ain't wanted to oversee that, I takes a noliday ; for, though 
the Lunnon gentleman mayn't think it——" 

Cecil immediately assured him of his perfect belief in anything he 
sliould tell him. 

'^ Though the gentleman should not believe me," repeated the iron- 
worker, with increased emphasis, '^ I has money in my pocket for a 
noliday, for I'm not a grinder, nor yet a puddler ; I'm a overseer, I 
am ; and me and my wife and my family is as respectable, and re- 
spected, mind me, as a good many as thinks themselves better. I docs 
my work reg'lar, and I gets my pay reg'lar, week in and week out ; 
and if the Lunnoner would like t' look over the works, and '11 just 
come up to-morrow morning — ^no, not to-morrow, that's boiler Monday, 
but Tuesday, at ten o'clock, and ask for Mister Trent, I'll show 'im 
over." 

Cecil expressed his delight at the prospect of being shown over 
the works, especially by Mr. Trent. 

'^My son Abraham makes screws," went on the communicative 
^otist. ^' I do some of the finishing-work myself. My son Joseph, 
him as sings in the singing-pew, he's in the turning department ; for 
at our works, you must know, sir, we does the handles as well as the 
tools, and send out finished jobs ; and we pay as good a price per ton 
for our steel as the best man in Sheffield, though I dare say he'd say 
different, which is of no consequence. Be careful, mester, — I don't 
mean you, Mr. Lane; you know the rowd, — but the paths hereabouts 
are high up, and leave off sudden-like, when you're a-steppin' out, and 
if you're not good at sliding on your heels, and balancing upright at 
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the end, you just sit down at the bottom in black water, more like 
than not'' 

Cecil thought of his new trousers, which were not paid for, and the 
polite Cambridge tailor who would " be glad if Mr. Calverley could 
find it convenient to settle his account," and was much relieved when 
Mr. Trent indicated by a few sharp raps upon a door with his Bible, 
which, being bound with brass, was convenient for the purpose, that 
they had at last reached his habitation. This knocking at the door 
was a meiHs form, as it could have been opened from the outside. 

The door was opened, and, oh, the flood of light that shot across 
the path ! — light not from the candle which was held, but from a girl's 
eyes. The unstarched collar, the cadaverous countenance, the vulgar 
freedom and ostentation of the father were all forgotten. The tedious 
walk along the uneven road, the chapel experience, — everything seemed 
but a fair price to pay for a chance of sitting beside the owner of those 
blue eyes during supper. Victoria Lascelles seemed a thing of the past. 

The girl went before them along the passage and opened the door 
of a sitting-room, and asked the gentlemen to '^ please sit them down" 
and she would tell her mother. 

The minister was seated in a chair miscalled easy, covered with 
American cloth, while Cecil sat upon what Mr. Trent denominated a 
"sofy," — ^further vouchsafing the information that "its pillers was 
stuffed with feathers from his own grandmother's farm-yard up coun- 
try." There was a piano in the room, without the modern number of 
octaves, which deficiency was supposed to be compensated for by its 
having more than the usual complement of l^s, showing to advantage 
on glass erections, green in color, raising the instrument a few inches 
from the brick floor, and termed by Mr. Trent sounding-pegs. There 
was a round table, with a family Bible upon it, covered with a crochet- 
work mat; and against the window stood another table, decorated with 
a chintz flounce after the manner of a toilet-table, and bearing the 
plants of the establishment. The walls were adorned with framed 
funeral cards surrounding a picture of Christ with a half-moon of gold 
paper carefully gummed over the glory round the head, which was 
"Papistical," Mr. Trent explained; but, as the pictui^e had been 
bought cheap at a sale, he had thought of this novel means of recon- 
ciling it to his conscience. There were also many small portraits of a 
set and fixed description over the mantel-shelf, while u{K)n the shelf 
itself was a little brass model of a steam-engine, which was Abraham 
Trent's production and had been in a show somewhere. The brown 
china dx^ beside it formed an odd contrast to it, as did the wool flowers 
under two tiny shades. But the fire was bright, which gave an air of 
comfort to the room, and Cecil thought within himself that, after all, 
Black-Country fires were a charm which many a well-ordered house 
would do well to reproduce. 

But where had the blue eyes gone all this time? They were really 
looking with a little concern at the appearance of the supper-table in 
the front kitchen, and at her mother, who would take off her Sunday 
gown afl«r service, even if visitors were coming, and don her house 
winsey and the little plaid shawl she always wore upon her shoulders. 
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" Why Conner thee rub up th' knives, instead o' starin' there ?' said 
the mother, a little sharply, adding, in a tone audible in the parlor, as she 
turned and observed that her daughter still wore her best frock, ^^ Go 
an' tak that dress off: I'm not a-goin' to have thee mitherin' about in 
that, mesters or no mesters." 

The girl's red lips quivered, and the blue eyes grew bright with 
tears ready to fall on the dress which was so new and so pretty and 
which could not have been seen in the dark passage. 

^^ Put thy brown dress on, Buthanna" (this name was a compound 
of Rutli and Anna), went on the mother ; '^ and be spry, for Samson's 
a-wakin' ufL and thee mun tak him." The Samson referred to began 
to crv lustily, and Rnthanna went readily enough, tossing her light 
hair back, as she went, just a little defiantly ; and soon Cecil heard her 
overhead, cooing to the baby, telling him '^ he must be a good lad, for 
there were some mesters down-stairs, and she'd tak him as soon as she 
had pulled her frock off." 

There was no light in the room, and Buthanna did not want one. 
Why should she see herself in the old brown dress, and think the more 
of how the strange gentleman would look at it when she went down ? 
She buttoned it up, and it fitted awkwardly and tightly across her de- 
veloping figure, with its soft curves and trim outline. Then she took 
the baby, wliich stopped crying, gave him a kiss too sounding to be 
poetical, and went down, still wearing about her neck the string of 
white pearls, which she had not thought to take off. 

In her absence her mother had announced supi)er in her own way, 
with an appropriate smirk : ^' Will you be pleased to take something to 
eat now ? followed by an appeal to Mr. Treiit to " show th6 road to 
the gentlemen." Thus it chanced that just as Buthanna reached the 
kitchen door with the baby, Cecil had arrived at the same spot ; and 
at that moment the youthful Samson exhibited his powers by seizing 
and crushing the frail necklace in his fat hand. 

" Oh, Samson, how could thee ! naughty baby !" exclaimed the girl, 
flushing and looking down at the white fragments which lay like hoar- 
frost upon the breast of her brown dress, while her eyes twinkled with 
tears. 

The young gentleman thus rebuked cried vigorously, whereupon 
Cecil gave him his gold pencil-case to pacify him ; which he afterwards 
regretted, as he discovered that the youthful tyrant, as well as the rest 
of the household, imagined it to be a gift, so that he felt compelled to 
leave it. He was sorry to see the girl look so troubled, and made some 
remark he meant to be comforting ; but she did not hear it. She had 
deposited Samson on Abraham's knee, that she might remove the rem- 
nants of her prized necklace. Meanwhile, Mrs. Trent came up by a 
species of trap-door with a jug of beer in her hand, to catch (and re- 
prove) Joseph, who was abstracting potatoes from a saucepan upon the 
bob and pushing theni into Samson's extended hand. 

The sirloin of beef could not be found fault with, save that it was 
somewhat spoiled in appearance by the rough carving it had undergone 
at dinner. The dish of bacon and cheese fried together was odoriferous 
enough to excite a pleasant sense of appetite in a Black-Country family. 
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But the beef had to be eaten with an iron fork, which would turn 
round in a bone handle ; and the knife was expected to do duty as a 
salt-spoon, in common with its fellows, in a central salt-glass. Cecil 
made no such use of it^ but he had to see the others doing so, as well 
as to suffer the agony of beholding these sharp instruments carried to 
the mouths of the &mily, including even Samson, who testified his 
enjoyment by putting his foot into his brother's plate, and his potato 
into his beer, and from thence on to his shirt-front 

Ruthanna was now waiting on the company, moving hither and 
thither in this uncouth family Tike a changeling. The bright green of 
the walls, the crude blue of the window-blind, the uneven brick floor, 
and the table spread there, seemed all out of harmony witif her gentle 
loveliness, which Cecil believed, in spite of the laughing in chapel in 
the morning, was but the reflection of a beautiful soul which he longed 
to know. 

This girl was so different, he felt, from anything he had ever seen. 
She led a natural, simple life, while all he knew were more or less 
artificial. There was something pathetic in the plain, ill-fitting gown 
she wore, and in her girlish love of finery, evidenced by her grief over 
her broken beads. Why not make a bright page in her history for 
her to remember?— make her happy with a few of those baubles she 
seemed to prize? It could be no harm to gladden her heart. More- 
over, he could gratify his own love of petting one of the opposite sex 
without fear of some mother or chaperon inquiring into his intentions. 

Ruthanna avoided looking at him, and kept as much out of his 
sight as might be, consistently with her duties ; for there had come 
into her mind at sight of him the consciousness of her own homely 
garments and langui^. As if a mirror had somehow been held up to 
her and hers, she noticed with burning cheeks that the manners of her 
people were vulgar, that their language was rough. In fact, by some 
mesmeric influence, she saw it all, though she could never have defined 
it in words, as it mjust appear to him. And this it was that robbed 
Cecil of the sight of those blue eyes that had so endianted him, and 
of her smiles raidiant as sunshine. When Abraham deliberately palled 
off his boots, and walked about the floor in stockings of primitive 
shape, talking about ^^ easing his feet,'' the poor child hid her face in 
the baby's neck, to conceal the gathering tears of mortification ; and 
her discomfiture was increased when her fiither told the minister that 
he was no poor man, and had several ^^ housen," — ^though she had often 
before heard him impart this information with pride and pleasure her- 
self,-— and that he was going to buy an '^ orgin" for Abraham. 

Poor little Ruthanna looked at Abraham's hands and at Cecil's, and 
then went out into the yard and leaned over the little latch-gate of the 
garden and cried bitterly. Nobody seemed to miss her, or to think it 
unsuitable for a young baby to be carried out of doors in the ccfld wind 
that had sprung up ; and it was not until the visitors were taking their 
leave, Mr. Lane having passed out first, that Cecil noticed the little 
figure with the baby, her garments fluttering in the wind. 

He was about to say something kind to her, when she gently 
touched his sleeve, and said, in a whispering, choking voice, '^ Please, 
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Mr. Oalverlqr, yoa wonner tak no notioe o' what fiither and motiier 
say^ and Abraham : they don't mean nothing/' 

'^ My dear child/' said Cecil, with some warmth, '^ your parents 
have been most kind, most hospitable. What can you mean ?" 

^' Oh, I know/' she repliea, shaking her pretty head sadly, — ^^ I 
know what thee must think. Our ways ain't the gentry's ways ; and," 
she added, beginning to cry afresh, ^^ I wish thee had never come 1" 

'^ Come, (^il," Mr. Lauc called from the dark rood, '^ can't you 
find your way ?" 

^' Don't trouble, little girl," said Calverley, taking her hand gently 
within his. '' I'll see you again, and talk this absurd matter over." 
Then, with* a quick ^' good-night," he passed through tlie gate and 
joined his uncle. 



CHAPTER V. 

CECIL WALKS A LITTLE WAY WITH BUTHANXA. 

'^Well, Cecil," said his aunt at breakfast next morning, '^you 
have seen your domestic interior : what do you think of it ?" 

Cecil found it a little difficult to answer at first, the domestic in- 
terior was so obliterated by the memory of those sweet frightened eyes, 
and the choking voice that had said, ^^ I wish thee had never come." 
Moreover, his aunt Isabella had a way of looking at him that re- 
minded him of Victoria, — there was so much amused scrutiny in it. 
Already Cecil realized that, although the simple minister regarded him 
only with pride and pleasure and considered his visit as a personal 
compliment, his wife had difierent views and looked upon her nephew's 
advent with good-humored suspicion. She was obviously, Cecil felt, 
trying to discover his motive in coming. 

^' Oh, I found it all most novel and interesting, aunt/' Cecil said. 
^' I suppose," he added, incautiously, ^' you, as a lady, must be more 
shocked than amused by these uncouth folks." 

'^ I am neither shocked nor much amused," replied Mrs. Lane, 
shortly. '' In travelling from circuit to circuit one meets with all sorts 
of people; but, on the whole, the poor bear comparison very well 
with the classes who look down on them." 

Cecil felt his color rise, and looked towards his uncle in hopes that 
he would make a diversion. The baby made one instead. That small 
lady from her high chair at the table managed to upset the cream-jug. 

The minister's wife smiled faintly as she remedied the mishap by 
means of clean serviettes, remarking, as she rang for the jug to be 
replenished, '^ I am sorry, Cecil, that you should have the annoyance 
of a baby at table ; but we have no nursery, not having a nurse-maid." 

Cecil brightened visibly. " Let me drop a line to Violet, aunt," 
he said, eagerly : ^' she has always some proUgie or other in connection 
with the church, for whom she wante to find a situation. She would 
very likely be able to send you just the nurse-maid you want." 

*^ But I don't want one," Mrs. Lane said, as she handed the cream- 
jug to her maid-of-all-work. 
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Cecil was snubbed. He felt that he and his aunt did not quite 
understand each other, and were scarcely likely to do so. 

In the forenoon, Mr. Lane had to go to Stafford to some Connex- 
ional meeting; and, as his aunt was domestically occupied, Cecil was 
reduced to amusing himself. He walked out, and discovered a beauti- 
ful common, which undulated in little hills, covered with bracken, 
furze, and heather, which reminded him of Fenley and the rowan- 
trees cresting the hillock. It was really a beautiful scene, — so near 
the furnaces, too. 

Yet for some reason he felt drawn to those black furnaces, and he 
took his way through long lanes with high banks, poplar-edged, past 
thatched cottages and little farmsteads, with a thoughtless gladness 
which made his feet bear him unconsciously and swiftly towards the 
clanging forges of Brooktown vomiting their flames and smoke. He 
was young, and had pulses that could be stirred, an imagination to be 
fired. The noise and din, the smoke and flame, were no disagreeable 
infliction to him now. For had not two blue eyes opened there each 
day of a short glad life? Yes, he liked the forges to which she came 
to carry her father's and brothers' mid-day meal. He had entered at 
a gate and passed along a diminutive railroad. Around and about 
him were piles of faeots, stacks of iron, heaps of coal and coke, broken 
machinery and rustyboileiB, and befo^ him, under an immense shed, 
was a study in black and gold. The bright glow of the fires, the long 
lengths of red-hot iron drawn in and out, the black figures moving 
hither and thither, formed a picture terrible and fascinating. But, as 
he looked, he saw threading her way through the works a little figure 
with golden streaming hair and carrying a basket on her arm. She 
tripped along gayly, accosting one and another as she passed ; and his 
heart thumped and he grew almost angry that they should dare to 
speak to her. So does admiration take possession of its object. 

He moved behind a wagon, that he might look upon her longer 
while she was unconscious of his presence ; and then, as she would 
have passed, he confronted her, with her clogs, her plain dress which 
she had outgrown, and her shabby little hat, — he with his fine manners 
and iaultless attire. The poor little maid trembled so violently at 
sight of him that some china inside her basket rattled. He stood 
before her, enjoying her sweet confusion, which he thought he could 
end. 

" I came to look for you,'' he said, " for I remembered your father 
saying you brought his dinner and your brothers'. Chance made me 
come at the right time." 

^' Father is away to-day," she said, looking up at him and then 
dropping her eyes ; '^ but I have to come all the same, to bring Joe's 
and Abraham's." 

" I will walk a little way with you," said Cecil ; " and, Ruthanna," 
he went on, with a rich smile all his own, ^' do you not know a long 
way home? I want to talk to you about what troubled you last 
night." 

The child had never learned to dissemble. She quite understood 
by this that Cecil wished to be with her ; and she did not disguise the 
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pleasure the knowledge brought her. It was clear this gentleman did 
not despise her; and she had heard somewhere that gentlemen had 
cared about simple maids and married them^ and they had lived 
happily y — so happily. 

It was not CeciPs words alone that put such a thought into 
Ruthanna's head. It was his look^ his attitude. Indeed, such were 
Cecil's thoughts as he talked with her that his soul spoke with his 
words. He was in love with her, in love at first sight, and his looks 
told the tale. But love with Cecil at this time was a moment's violent 
passion, which might go out at any time. 

On the way from the Brooktown forges to the abode of the Trents 
on the Birmingham road there lay a shady lane, with high banks which 
in spring were starred with primroses, while the wild rose held its deli- 
cate head as high as if the smoke of forges had been miles away and 
it resided in as suitable an eniourdge as its more fortunate sisters at 
Fenley. 

When Cecil and. Buthanna reached this spot, the beauty and soli- 
tude served to stimulate the young man's already inflamed imagination, 
and he took gentle possession of one of the girl's little hands, which 
yielded too readily. Cecil himself felt a weakness at the moment, 
which resulted in that sonnet of his that appeared afterwards in one of 
the magazines, about being '^ wrapped in one moment's sweet abandon- 
ment of rights or wrongs, spurning the after-fire of consequence." 

The little hand which Cecil pressed was not to him red and rough- 
ened then ; it was something that vibrated and trembled at his touch 
and s6t his heart beating fast. 

" Ruthanna," he said, glancing at her sweet, confused face, " do you 
know, I had no time to criticise your family as you seem to think I did ? 
I was so pained because y(m seemed distressed. It is always pain to a 
man to see a cloud on so sweet a little face." 

Ruthanna glanced up with an odd mingling of shyness and con- 
fidence in her blue eyes. But she said nothing, and soon looked down 
again. 

" You don't think, Ruthanna, that I could be such a brute as to 
partake of the hospitality of your parents and — ^and — well, criticise 
them ?" 

As a matter of fact, Cecil had been mentally holding the whole 
family up to ridicule, with the exception of Ruthanna. But when a 
man like Cecil wants to please a girl, a little untruth doesn't count 
much. 

" Well, I mun believe thee," Ruthanna said, afl«r a pause ; and for 
reward she received a tender pressure from his hand, and the poor child 
was in heaven. 

More might have happened, had not the shady lane ended abruptly, 
to merge into the open and unaccommodating Birmingham road. Cecil 
stop|)ed short and glanced at his watch. He must hurry back, or he 
would be keeping his aunt waiting for dinner. 

" Ruthanna," he said, as he left her, " we have not nearly had our 
talk out. Could you not meet me on the common to-night to finish it, 
at seven o'clock ? I must go now." 
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^^ I have to go out to-night to take some things to the mangle/' she 
answered, doubtfully. ^^ I could come up to the common instead of 
going straight home/' 

'^ Well, I shall be there/' said Cecil, ^^ near the five mountain-ashes 
that grow all together : you know them ?" 

" Oh, yes ; that is where John Ford and I sit of a Sunday after- 
noon sometimes in summer. But I mun go ; mother's washing to-day, 
and her will wonder why I've been gone so long." 

With this she fled away, leaving Cecil a prey to new feelings. He 
had found his simple village maid more exquisitely attractive than even 
he could have imagined, with her sweet looks, and her frank pleasure 
at his notice. But who was this John Ford ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

CECIL DBIES BUTHANNA'S TEABS. 

'^ I TELL thee, thee shalt tak it off !" cried Mrs. Trent, angrily, as 
she savagely sprinkled some clean linen she was folding on the kitchen 
table. ** Go to the mangle, indeed, in thee best hat ! — sl likely thine !" 

Ruthanna stood still, near the table, her ripe lips quivering, her 
dark lashes drooping over her brimming eyes. 

'* 60 thee ana tak it off, like a good wench," put in Mrs. Billington, 
the charwoman, who came to help with the washing on Monday. 

Buthanna looked up with an indignant flash in her eyes, which 
were still bright with tears of mortification. 

*^ Please, Mrs. Billington, dunner thee begin," she said. 

Mrs. Billington, who was of a portly build and had a face like a 
full moon, took a. sip at her favorite beven^, — viz., a large basinful 
of lukewarm water, — and then remarked, " Well, Ruthanna, if thee 
dunner mind thee mother, thee will think of it when her's gone." 

" Her thinks of nothink except of gadding about, and getting of 
herself up to be stared at/' said Mrs. Trent, as she gave one end of a 
sheet to Mrs. Billington to help her fold it. '* Last night her wanted 
to keep on her best frock just because the minister's neview come to 
have a bit of supper. If me and my mester has scraped a bit of 
money together, Ruthanna needn't think as her is going to do herself 
up like a Brummagem shop-girl." 

Ruthanna slowly took off her hat and went up-stairs, her heart full 
of bitter thoughts. She was well used to Mrs. Trent's outbursts of 
temper, but somehow this command to put on her old hat hurt her as 
nothing else had ever done. If Mr. Calverley should despise her, 
she felt, she could never bear to live. A sun had risen in her life since 
yesterday, and its light blinded her unaccustomed eyes. 

*^ Come, Ruthanna, dunner stop all day !" called Mrs. Trent from 
the bottom of the stairs. '^ Thee mun tak Samson with thee now, for 
he's woke up. Put him in the pram, and I'll put the close for the 
mangle in front." 

Ruthanna's heart beat fast as she passed out at the garden gate, 
pushing the ungainly perambulator before her. Would the handi^me 
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stranger really meet her on the heath, or would he forget? Could it 
be only yesterday that he had first looked at her with those eyes that 
made her own aroop with a fear which was joy ? Could it be only 
to-day that his soft, sensitive hand had held her own little red and 
roughened one so many minutes in his ? 

Kuthanna pushed the perambulator so fast that her cheeks were all 
aglow and her hat fell slightly forward over the white forehead, where 
the wilful little loVe-locks rose and fell as she walked. So deep in 
thought was she that all at once she ran up against some one. 

'* Well, Ruthanna, my little wench, thee art in a hurry to-night/' 
exclaimed a rough but honest voice, and the eirl looked up, to meet a 
kindly smile on the face of John Ford. Buthanna looked at him, her 
cheeks growing more rosy. John thought he had never seen her look 
so beautiful. The sunset glow which still lingered in the sky lit her 
golden hair till it looked like a glory. Her blue eyes shone with an 
unusual light. There was something else, too, in her look, which John 
could not define. It was new, whatever it was', and, while it charmed 
him, it filled him with a vague uneasiness ; for this young man meant 
some day to ask Buthanna to be his wife. 

*^ I was going to see if Abraham was going to the meeting to- 
night,'' said John. '^ Mr. Lane is going to give us a lecture on ' Solar 
Physics,' because Mendelssohn Blackhouse made a mistake which side 
he was to take in the discussion with Jim Dykes on the French Bevo- 
lution, and both on 'em 've got up the same side." 

" I'm sure I don't want to know about them things," said Buth- 
anna, impatiently. 

John Ford looked at her in amazement He was a manly-looking 
young fellow, a little slow perhaps in some things, but most of all 
where his own merits were concerned. 

^^Thee told me, Buthanna," he b^an, after a confused pause, 
'^ as thee wanted me to improve myself, and thee liked to hear about 
the Young Men's Mutual Improvement Society and what we were 
learnin'." 

" So I do," said Buthanna ; " only Fm in a hurry." 

" Well," said John, brightening, " I will wheel the perambulator 
for thee as far as Jesson's foundry, — there'll be time enough to see 
Abraham after; and I don't know as I should have come so early, 
only I didn't see thee Sunday night." 

He took his place at the perambulator as he spoke, and began to 
walk on. 

Buthanna walked at his side, flushed and uneasy. She was in no 
way bound to this man, yet somehow she felt like a traitor in going to 
meet Cecil Calverley. John had always been fond of her, and she 
knew his intentions well enough. Until yesterday she had felt proud 
to be the favored one of John Ford, but now — what magic had so 
changed her ? what had so changed her thoughts of all her people, 
her Noughts of John Ford ? Only the glance of eyes too tender, the 
touch of a hand too soft and white, the tones of a voice too practised. 

"Mr. Lane's nephew — the Cambridge gentleman — ^was at thy 
house last night, wasner he?" said John, after a pause. 
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^' Yes/^ answered Rathanna, awkwardly. Somehow it was pain to 
her to hear John speak of Mr. Calverley. 

'' Welly my wench^ the less thee sees of that gentleman the better, 
it seems to me.'' 

'^ I don't see as it is thy business/' Euthanna made answer, some- 
what hotly. 

John started and flushed at this remark. He had merely thrown 
a shaft in the dark, and was greatly surprised to find it had struck 
home. He had gone to the Trents' house on the Sunday evening, and 
had reconnoitred, as was his habit, through a nick which the blue win* 
dow-blind had left uncovered, and, seeing the minister and his nephew, * 
had gone away without entering. He had no distinct idea in his mind 
when he had spoken of the oesirability of Butbanna's avoiding the 
handsome' stranger, but, now that the girl took his advice so hotly, he 
b^an to fear that Mr. Calverley's handsome face might have impressed 
her. Of course Mr. Calverley would admire Buthanna ; she was so 
pretty, no one could help that ; but 

"Well, Ruthanna," began John, with an apparent difficulty of 
speech, " it's been my business to love thee, and no other, this many a 
day, which if I havener told thee before I've thought thee must know 
it, and — -" 

The girl stood suddenly still, and, covering her pretty face with her 
hands, began to cry half angrily. " Then don't make it thy business 
no more," she sobbed ; " and I wish thee wouldst go !" 

At this point Samson brought forth a prolonged wail, stiffening 
himself out frantically against the leather strap that held him in his 
carriage. 

" Thee'd best go," cried Buthanna wrathfully to John Ford, as she 
tried to soothe her little brother 

" Very well," John answered, his face pale now, his gray eyes be- 
wildered, his freckles painfully evident. And, having said these two 
words, he took off his hat, wiped his brow with a yellow handkerchief, 
and pushed back his red hair. After this he stood stupidly gazing at 
the lithe little figure bending over the p^*ambulator, her tumbled golden 
hair hiding her cheeks, for the space of a moment. Then he strode 
away with a mien worthy of Cecil. 

Buthanna looked up presently, and saw his tall figure disappearing 
round a corner, and signed impatiently. Yet no later than last Satur- 
day night she had watched for him eagerly when she had gone to the 
market^hall on the green, and had walked home contentedly at his side 
while he carried her purchases for her to her father's gate. On Satur- 
day night the black-and-red woollen scarf he wore about his neck had 
not offended h^ ; she had not noticed that his kindly touch had been 
given by a hand rough with toil ; she had not known how ill-fitting 
his clothes were. Poor John I the same light that had revealed her 
family to Buthanna in their vulgarity had revealed him in his awk- 
wardness. John was not vulgar ; but he was so— ^ different. 

When John was out of sight, Buthanna hurried on to the house 
where she had to leave the clothes to be mangled. It was one of a row 
near the Wesleyan chapel, the same row in which Mrs. Billington re- 
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sided with her hasband and fifteen children. Ruthanna wotild not have 
needed to take the clothes to the mangle, except that Mrs. Billington 
was not just now on speaking-terms with Mrs. Stopes, who did the 
mangling, owing to Mrs. Stopes having intimated that the eldest Miss 
Billington (who had recently quitted the neighborhood with a soldier) 
was no better than she ought to be. 

It is curious to note how things work together at times to thwart, 
and at others to bring about, our desires. Mrs. Stopes's daughter Susan 
had been very fond of a baby brother who now lay under a little green 
mound in the church-yard near the market-place ; and now that he was 
' gone she seemed to hunger for a little one to nurse. Seeing Samson on 
this evening, who knew her well and was always good with her, and 
learning that Ruthanna had to go farther and would return this way, 
Susan begged Ruthanna to leave the baby and call for him on her way 
back. 

This suited Ruthanna exactly. How could she talk to the gentle- 
man supposing Samson should be fractious ? 

As she was going, Susan called after her, '^ I seed the fine gentleman 
going up towards the hill : maybe thee'lt see him : he had a coat on 
made of velvet." 

Ruthanna's heart beat so wildly beneath her poor dress, which was 
so strained across her developing figure, that it seemed the little buttons 
would certainly start off at the tumultuous beating and ^ive that syreet 
rounded form more liberty. She almost ran past the bowling-green, 
past the scattered shops and market-hall, and then into the quiet road 
which led on to the common. There were no houses on the common, ex- 
cept one little rural inn in a garden with arbors in it, and a long bench 
outside, where the laborers smoked their pipes and drank jtheir beer 
drowsily of an evening. There was certainly a little farm-house ; but 
it nestled in a hollow near the park wall of Sir Philip Handover's 
place, and that was quite a long way from the inn. 

In the soft evening light the Wellington Wrekin could still be dis- 
cerned against the sky ; and the long white road leading to Berridee 
seemed to grow narrower and narrower in the distance till it lost itself 
in the shadows of the Berridge woods which rose darkly on each side. 
A winding turf-path through the heather on the right led up to the 
five mountain-ashes, now rich with berries, where Ruthanna was to 
meet Cecil Calverley. As she entered it she looked timidly and anx- 
iously round, and her heart failed her ; she could not see him. But he 
was there, hiding behind a tree that he might watch her advance. 

Poor little heart ! how easily it had Men captured 1 and in these 
first hours of capture pain claimed its right to bear love company. 
> Mr. Calverley was not there, she thought, or he would be looking out 
for her. Perhaps, after all, he had only been making game of her. 
Perhaps he had forgotten that he had asked her to come. This last 
thought was the bitterest of all to Ruthanna, — so bitter that she sat 
down on the turf and began to cry. 

The poor child was only sixteen, and her romantic little soul had 
never found its hero before. She was very ignorant, but there was 
the possibility of a passion of love in her uncultured soul, which once 
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roused nothing oould quench ; and Cecil Calverley had roused it. Her 
whole being was changed since yesterday. Those who have loved 
know what this means. 

Cecil let Rnthanna sit crying to herself a few minutes. He knew, 
experienced man of the world that he was, that a little unhappiness 
would make the consolation he could offer all the more potent. 

He would not have waited, however, had he noticed a lanky figure 
of a youth approaching Ruthanna from across the heather. He was 

3uite startled when the youth stopped near to the girl, stooping 
own close to her face. "That must be that infernal John Ford," 
thought Cecil, angrily. But it was not John Ford: it was Haydn 
Blackhouse. 

'' What is the matter with thee, Euthanna ?" Cecil heard him say ; 
but he could not hear Euthanna's reply. " I can't abear to see thee 
cry, Euthanna," Haydn went on, putting a hand on her shoulder. 

^ Dunner touch me !" cried Euthanna, springing to her feet and 
angrily fiunng the astonished flutist. " Gro and mind thy own afiairs." 

" Then it is thee I mun mind, sure enough," said Haydn. " Oh, 
Euthanna, dunner thee know I love thee?" 

Cecil felt ready to take him by the throat. 

^^I want none of thy love !" cried Euthanna, passionately, dashing 
the tears from her eyes, and then clinching her little hands. " Go 
away ! — or I will." 

"Oh, then I mun be the one," said Haydn, resignedly; "but I 
will talk to thee again when thee will listen to me." With this he 
slowly moved away among the heather till he reached the high-road, 
after which he was no longer visible. 

Euthahna stood still, looking towards the road. As she stood, 
Cecil Calverley came behind her, andt^ stooping towards her ear till his 
silky moustache touched her cheek, said, in his tenderest tone, " My 
little Euthanna !" 

As even the educated act on impulse when in love, can we expect 
the uneducated to be self-controlled ? Euthanna turned and stretched 
her hands out to Mr. Calverley with a glad cry ; and he — well, he did 
what most men would have done under such circumstances : he took 
her little figure into his arms. 

" Euthanna," said Cecil, when he had at last freed her, " was that 
John Ford who was talking to you just now?" 

" Oh, no," laughed the girl, looking up with the traces of tears 
still on her cheeks in the gathering twilight; "that was Haydn 
Blackhouse, — him as plays the flute so beautiful at the Brooktown 
chapel." 

" Oh, he plays the flute, does he?^ said Cecil, sarcastically. " He 
plays at making love, too, it seems." 

" I think he meant it," said Euthanna, reflectively : " he's never 
gone with any one, and he's once given me a book-marker." 

Cecil winced. "And this John Ford?" he asked. 

" Oh, John Ford wants me to have him : he's Abraham's friend." 

" And you mean to have him, Euthanna ?" 

"No," the girl answered. 

Vol. XLVI.-40 
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^* Why T' queried Cecil, taking Buthanna's little hand in his, and 
looking earnestly into her fiioe. 

There was no answer. 

" Why V repeated Cecil, stooping lower over the bowed head. 

Still no answer. 

" Tell me why,'' Cecil reiterated, with his face now so close to hers 
that she felt his hot breath on her cheek. 

'^ I canner tell thee,'' cried Ruthanna. 

"Shall I tell you?" asked Cecil, passing an arm round her. 
" Ruthanna, shall I tell you ?" 

For reply she hid her face on his breast and began to sob. 

" Ruthanna," he said, softly and with a wild tumult at his heart, 
" is it that you care for me a little?" 

At that moment voices became audible from the high-road. ' 

" I mun go," cried the girl, breaking from him. 

"Then meet me here to-morrow evening," said Cecil; "and, 
Ruthanna, you will give me but one little kiss before you go, won't 
you ?" 

Poor little ignorant Ruthanna! she raised her sweet &ce and 
kissed him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OEdL KEEPS TRYST IN VAIN. 



" There is a letter for you, Cecil," Mrs. Lane said next morning 
as the young man appeared in the breakfast-room. 

Cecil glanced at it, and exclaimed, " It's from Victoria : so I am 
pretty sure to get a wigging — excuse the expression, aunt." 

"Does Victoria usually give you what you term * wirings'?" 
inquired Mrs. Lane, with an amused smile. 

"Oh, doesn't she?" replied Cecil, with much feeling. "You'll ex- 
cuse me if I open the letter, aunt," he went on, stretching out his 
white hand towards the packet. " It is just as well to get it over." 

"My most immaculate and handsome cousin," the letter began. 
" Of course she begins with satire straight off," Cecil commented. " It 
wouldn't be Victoria if she didn't." 

" Aunt Agatha asks me to write to you, as she is too tired, and 
Violet has her ' vicar-headache,' " the letter went on. " You perhaps 
don't know what vicar-headache is: you are very stupid, I know, 
though the house is very dull without you to laugh at." (" To laugh 
at," muttered Cecil.) " Well, vicar-headache is of different sorts. 
There is the sort I get in church, for instance, when I hear about — well, 
never mind what, — but the most of whatever one does hear in church. 
Then of course there is that other form of the same complaint which 
is occasionally worse, — viz., curate-headache. Violet's vicar-headache 
differs from both these, for it has nothing to do with sermons, nor with 
speech at all, I fancy, — more likely the opposite. But that will change. 
Mr, Fairbank is always here now, and Uncle Calverley and Aunt 
Agatha seem to like it. I could never, I do tliink, marry a clergyman. 
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— ^anless I coald get him to say a ^ little swear' first^ just to make him 
a bit human. But Violet — she is cut out for it. 

'' I suppose I am betraying secrets^ though. Well, I am a perfect 
sieve where other people's secrets are concerned. When I find out 
what your present occupations are, — not those Uncle and Aunt Lane 
know about, but the others, — I shall as likely as not convey my infor- 
mation across the dinner^table to any one who likes to listen. Now, 
Cecil, don't begin to twist your moustache in that angry way !" (Cecil 
dropped his hand, which really was so engaged, and went on reading.) 
^' You will never stop me from saying what I like. 

^^ By the way, we had a grand time at Mr. Morrison's studio on 
Saturday afternoon. His house is just delightful, — such dear old 
tapestry and Venetian vases, and curtains which I guess made me 
break one of the commandments. And his pictures — ^well, they are 
pictures. One he is now doing is just the best bit of real coloring I've 
seen. Of course it is for the Academy. He has chosen a spot quite 
near Heatherdene : you will recognize it at once. He is going to call 
it ' The Wilderness of Wild Flowers.' 

" And that man can play the violin. Why, he can do Beethoven's 
* Kreutzer' ! I play the piano part for him. Why don't you learn the 
violin ? Perhaps you'd better not try, though. It might be another 
case of hkbdcberriea. 

'^Aunt Agatha hopes you will come here before going back to 
Cambridge. You did not say how long you meant to stay in that 
benighted Blapk Country. 

^^ I don't suppose I shall be here if you do come. I've had a letter 
from papa, and he says my half-brother Randal is going to Paris to 
look after some business, so I had better go over there and visit, my 
aunt Ang6lique for a few weeks and see him. Randal will stay at a 
bachelor hotel. He is American, like his mother and father, I can tell 
you, and he doesn't quite hit it off with Aunt Ang^lique. However, 
I shall enjoy myself, for Bandal will be sure to take me out to a play 
in the evening. Hoping you are being duly appreciated and bowed 
down to, 

'^ I am your (oomH find a suitable adjective !) cousin, 

" Victoria." 

* 

" Is there much news ?" Mrs. Lane inquired, as Cecil replaced the 
letter in the envelope. 

" Not a great deal, aunt," said Cecil, a little shortly. " Victoria's 
half-brother, Bandal Westbourne, is going to Paris, and her father 
wishes her to go to Madame Meunier's (his sister, you know), so that 
she can see him. Randal is the son of Uncle Hippolyte's second wife. 
He is about the same age as Victoria, and is mixed up with the silver- 
mines." 

" I have heard so little these many years," said Mrs. Lane, with 
a little sigh, which she covered at once with a light laugh, as she set 
the baby up to the table in its white frock and blue ribbons. That 
baby would have attracted some people, it was so dainty and so merry. 
But not Cecil. He did not care for babies in the abstract In fiict, he 
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did not as jet care for aDjrthing or anj one that ooold not minister to 
him in some way. Mere dependence and helplessness did not call forth 
his love. He even felt annoved with his aant for sighing. Was it his 
fault that she was not on visiting-terms with her family ? 

When Mr. Lane appeared, equipped in a loose alpaca coat, he 
smiled benevolently on bis nephew. He was holding an open letter in 
his hand. '* You are to be interviewed this afternoon, Cecil/' he said, 
as he seated himself at the breakfast-table. '^ John Ford and Abraham 
Trent, two of our more prominent young men, are coming with a re- 

auest from the Young Men's Mutual Improvement Society, cf whidi 
ley are members, that you will give them a lecture, or an address, or 
something, next Monday. I would if I were you," went on the min- 
ister, persuasively : '^ it would encourage them so. You see, it-is not 
often that we get a University man among us.'' 

Cecil did not reply at first He had an uncomfortable feeling of 
*^ shock." It was not the idea of lecturing that shocked him, — ^he was 
too young and too opinionated for that : it w^ that he mhis to meet 
John Ford. 

*^ Oh, anything you like, uncle," he said, at last ; ** but I don't sup- 
pose I can interest these rustics." 

'' There you are indeed mistaken, Cecil," said Mr. Lane, warmly. 
''These young men take a most intelligent interest in everything. 
John Ford in particular is really one of the most persevering men in 
acquiring knowledge that I have ever known, and, though he clings to 
his native dialect out of modesty, or love for it, he can when he chooses 
speak as TOod English as the rest. Why, he has positively mastered 
thTfiret 8ilbook8 of Euclid by himself, and is at thVmomiat n»ding 
Cicero's orations against Catiline, having taught himself the rudiments 
of Latin from Henry's first Latin book. Balbus murum cddifioat, you 
know." 

The good minister was quite out of breath. But Cecil's tone had 
somehow put him on his mettle. He was truly pnoud of his nephew, 
and looked forward confidently to his being senior wrangler of his 
year ; yet he did not see why he should look down quite so much on 
these young men who were striving for knowledge witnout his advan- 
tages. 

" I don't think you understand me," said Cecil, politely, but not 
quite truthfully. ^^ I meant that my own ability to interest any one is 
so small." 

^^ Cecil," interposed Mrs. Lane, with that penetrating half-smile of 
hers which always reminded him of Victoria, " don't you think you 
have expressed yourself just a little too modestly?" 

It was a good thing for Cecil that the baby here demanded instant 
attention by nearly upsetting her high chair ; for he felt he could not 
have replied to such an expression as his aunt had used, — and in such 
a tone, too. 

'^ John Ford and Abraham Trent will call here at six o'clock," the 
minister observed, as be took the top off an ^g. 

" That is unfortunate," observed Cecil, " for I was thinking of ex- 
ploring the old ruins at Berridge this afternoon. However, if I leave 
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a note expressing mj willingness to do what they desire, do 70a think 
that would do ?'^ 

The minister save an equivocal assent. He would have preferred 
that his nephew would see the deputation; also he was aware that 
Cecil could have easily chosen anotbsr afternoon for visiting the ruins. 
However, he said nothing. Cedl would give the lecture, and that 
was something. But he sighed in a resigned sort of way as he un- 
folded his Daily News to bury himself in the oratory of his favorite 
Gladstone. 

As for Cecil, he fell to thinking of his cousin's letter, and internally 
anathematized ^' that ass Morrison." Victoria seemed mightily taken 
with him, to be sure. There are people who when we once know them 
dominate the mind, absent or present Victoria was one of these. 
Cecil could not foiget her for a single day, even though Ruthanna's 
sweet looks and simple ways stirred him till his pulses beat wildly and 
(a rare occurrence with Cecil) he almost forgot himself in the thought 
of her maiden loveliness. To-night he would see her, — ^hold her in his 
arms, — ^yet Victoria seemed to force her proud, handsome presence into 
his consciousness. 

But Cecil was doomed to be disappointed that evening. When John 
Ford and Abraham Trent called at the manse to interview him, he was 
on the heath, waiting for Ruthanna under the five mountain*ashes. 
And she did not come. The reason we will give in another chapter. 



CHAPTEB VIIL 

MBS. TRENT ADMINISTEBS AX ANTIDOTE. 

When Buthanna left Cecil on Monday evening she went straight 
to Mrs. Stopes's to fetch her little brother. Susan met her at the door 
with this exclamation : 

'^ Thee art in for it, Ruthanna I Mrs. Billington come home and 
seed Samson at our door, and her took herself right back to tell thy 
mother, and Joseph he come and fetched Samson, and he said as how 
thy mother had summut nice in pickle for thee whni thee come home.^' 

The tears welled up into Ruthanna^s pretty eyes. >^^ I mun go,'' 
she said': " I reckon it wunner mak it better if I keep away." And 
with that she fled along past the chapel, past the ruined blacksmith's 
forge, and along the Birmingham road, until she reached her father's 
house, which stood alone in the desolate environment. 

It took some courage to enter the little gate into the garden and 
pass the kitchen window ; but Ruthanna nished on through very fear. 
No one knew better than she did what her mother's temper was when 
roused. She knew, too, that she could hope nothing from her father. 
If Abraham had been at home, he would have put in a word for her ; 
but he was at the Mutual Improvement meeting, and would not be 
home till late. Joe was there, but he always sided with his parents. 

Ruthanna opened the kitchen' door timidly and entered. It was as 
if a soft white rabbit had entered the cage of a lion. Mrs. Trent 
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rushed upon the child and seiEed her bj her shoulders, shouting, as she 
shook her till the room seemed to be going round, — 

'^So thee hast been off with Haydn Blackhouse, has thee? — ^thou 
forward indecent hussy 1 I'll teach thee — I'll teach thee to leave thee 
brother and so strumpeting off with young men. I know now why 
thee put on thee best frock. Best frock, mdeed I I'll give thee best 
frock ! 1 11 tak the pride out of thee !" 

With these words she dragged the poor unresisting child to the 
table, where lay a huge pair of scissors which had been converted out 
of sheep-shears at the forges. Taking the sunny curiing locks of hair 
in her hand roughly enough, she b^an her punishment. Snip ! and 
a dozen golden curls lay in a heap on the bri<& floor. Snip I and the 
rest followed. With a wild cry of utter wretchedness Ruthanna sank 
upon the floor amid the shining hair. Her hat fell from her shorn 
head, and she hid her face in her hands, sobbing ^convulsively. 

'' We'll see if thee'lt leave off gadding now I" said Mrs. Trent 
triumphantly. ^ ^ 

Suddenly, as if fired by her mother's triumph, Buthanna dashed 
the tears from her face, and rose to her feet. There was a look of 
resolution on her young &ce, and her little hands were shut tightly. 

^' Her's got her monkey up pretty fiiir," observed Joseph, com- 
placently. 

''Her*d better mind what h^s up to I" snapped the mother. 
** There never was a woman as had such children. I wish I'd never 
seed one of them, I do I" 

Buthanna was walking from the room, but all at once she turned, 
and, stooping down, picked up one long golden curl. 

'' Oh 1" sneered the mother, '^ that's for Haydn Blackhouse, I sup- 
pose. But wait till thee gets a chance to give it him, that's all !'' 

Buthanna made no reply, but quietly left the room, as her mother 
swept up the lovely tresses with a long broom, and, having got them 
close to the fender, threw them in handfuls upon the fire. 

^' There," she said, addressing her favorite Joseph (for Joseph was 
her favorite, though she had just expressed the wish that she haa never 
seen one of her children), ^* I've taught her a lesson." 

Buthanna's bedroom was a small garret at the top of the house. 
Its only window was in the roof : so the view was limited to a patch 
of sky. 

At such times as Buthanna fell under the scourge of her mother's 
wrath (and she had so fiillen pretty often before thisV she used to 
stretch her young limbs on her little fold-up bedstead, wnich was close 
to the wall under the sloping roof, and stare up at this patch of sky. 
It presented to her a varying picture, and each variation was to the 
simple child like the face of a friend. There was the patch of blue, 
still and solemn, that, without her understanding whv, filled her with 
an infinite rest. Should she feel so when she was dead ? she wondered. 
If so, death must be a pleasant thing. Then there was the doud-swept 
patch of sky, all confusion and unrest, that made her almost giddy as 
she watched it. And there was the sullen, cruel, settled gray, that made 
her infinitely sad. 
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But at night, when the moon shone, and ooyly hid herself behind 
some fleecy cloud, to dart out again and smile down as if enjoying the 
fun, Buthanna would laugh souly to herself for very joy. What she 
loved best, however, were the faithful stars that shone down the night 
through, like kind spirits sent to guard her. 

To-nieht the rain began to fall, and pelted pitilessly on the sky- 
light. Tnere was nothing but darkness and desolation. Ruthanna 
bolted her door and fell face downward on the bed, and sobbed and 
moaned as she buried her shorn head in the pillow. What if her 
mother were to find out the truth ? But Cecil should have that curl ; 
for he loved her, she felt he did, and some time he would take her away 
with him, — away from them all. 

The thought gave her courage. She rose from the bed and sat 
down on the l^x which contained her Sunday clothes, and looked round 
her little room. She loved this room. It was her own. It had so 
often sheltered her from the storms of her mother's wrath. Moreover, 
it was to her simple mind luxurious. The box which did duty for a 
dressing-table was draped with pink lining and muslin, and the little 
looking-glass, which had a crack all across it, was decorated with a bit 
of muslin and a pink bow. The pin-cushion was covered with her 
own crochet-work, as was the pink comb-bag which hung on a nail in 
the whitewashed wall. This whitewashed wall was ornamented with 
picture-almanacs which she had got from the grocer on the green at 
successive Christmases and had treasured carefully. Then just over 
the bed there was a text, *^ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow,'' which John Ford had inappropriately given her. 
Buthanna looked round on all these things, *' When I go, and am 
made a lady of," she said to herself, ^^ I'll tak all these things with 
me, and they shall be in my grand room as I shall have." 

Do not let the reader imagine from this last reflection of Buthanna's 
that she valued Cecil's evident attachment because of the position she 
might suppose it would give her. She loved him, and would have 
followed him faithfully though he could not have oflered her a roof to 
cover her. Such are some women. And men break their hearts. 

Buthanna sat on her box, her little hands clasped round one of her 
knees, her shorn head thrown back ; and a smile broke over her face 
as she listened to the splash of the rain on the skylight. What did it 
all matter, since Cecil loved her? 

In the mean time, Mr. Trent had come home from Wolverhampton, 
whither he had betaken himself for his ^' boiler Monday" outing. He 
found his wife in one of her contrary moods, which was not an unusual 
occurrence. The first indication of the fact was that, instep of supper 
being laid upon the table, that article of furniture was occupied by a 
pile of folded linen. 

Mr. Trent seated himself in his high-backed wooden chair and 
pulled off his boots. Then he waited. Mrs. Trent hummed the tune 
of ^^ When I survey the wondrous cross," and looked as unchristian as 
was possible as she turned over a heap of woollen things in a clothes- 
basket. 

^^ Well, missus," «ud Mr« Trent, after a protracted waiting for any 
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signs of sapper, ^ when art thee going to leave off and get sommut 
to eat?'' 

Joseph smiled. He was hungry himself. 

'^ Thee mun wait till Abraham come in/' said Mrs* Trent, shcnrtlj, 
and then went on with the next line of her hymn : 

''And pour contempt on all my pride.'' 

'^ Well, missus," said the iron-worker, sardonically, '' it 'ud tak a 
good lot of that to pat thy pride oot I" 

Joseph chuckled. A skirmish between his parents amused him, 
just as it amused him to set his mongrel terrier Jim (which he kept at 
a shed at the iron-works) at some hapless cat, or at some dog of less 
mettle. Joseph was seventeen, and was considered stupid by every one 
but his mother. One thing was certain, affection had somehow been 
left out when he was endowed with his other faculties. He loved 
nothing, and without love there can be no conception of pain, — at least 
of other people's pain. He had laughed when his sister's bright curls 
had fallen under the shears. He laughed now that there was a pros- 
pect of a passi^ of arms between his parents. 

'^ Now hold thy tongue, mester," cried Mrs. Trent, straightening 
herself ominously. ^' I've had enou^ from that wench of thine to 
last me for one day I" 

It was Mrs. Trent's custom when angry with one of her offspring 
to allude to him or her as the especial and exclusive property of her 
husband, while on occasicms such as the gaining of a Sunday-school 
prize, or anything which might be supposed to reflect credit on the 
fiunily, the child in question was hers particularly. ^' That waich of 
thine," repeated Mrs. Trent, seizing a jug shaped like a barrel with 
stripes of blue round it. 

Mr. Trent watched his wife open the trap-door which led into the 
cellar, and slowly descend the ladder, and he said nothing. This was 
not so much out of consideration for his wife, however, as from fear, 
that an argument might delay supper. 

When Mrs. Trent had descended the ladder so fiir that only her 
head appeared above the floor, she called to Joseph to bring her a 
candle. He slowly rose, and, taking the article in question from the 
chimney-piece, proceeded to light it by thrusting the candle itself 
between the bars of the fire-grate. 

'^ By ji^^i^ 1'' he exclaimed, elegantly, ^^ if there ain't a bit of 
Buthanna's hair sticking to the bar, all frizzled and black, and shaped 
just like a curl I" 

Mr. Trent started up and stooped to examine the phenomenon for 
himself. Yes, there upon the bar was a charred curl. 

'^ What's the meaning of this, missus?" inquired the iron-worker, 
looking more cadaverous than ever as he strode to the opening in the 
floor throueh which his wife's head was projecting. Somehow he 
connected the charred curl with the last words the girl's mother had 
uttered. 

" I've burnt the lot, that's all," said Mrs. Trent, fiercely, shaking 
the jug at her husband with one hand, while she held on to the floor 
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with the other. '^ And I'll do it i^in if her does what her has to-day 
anymore!" / 

Mrs. Trent might have found some difficulty in aooomplishing this 
threat, for some time to come afc least. However, her husband did not 
note the absurdity of the remark, he was so full of the thought of 
Ruthanna. 

" If thee hast hurt the little wench," he hissed, " thee shalt repent 

itr 

f To say Mrs. Trent was surprised is to give but a faint idea of h^ 
sensation. Never before had she known her husband to take Ruth- 
anna's part like this. There was a simple explanation, after all. Mr. 
Trent had that day met Mr. Honeyman, one of the circuit stewards 
at the big chapel, and he had said, ^' My wife has been noticing your 
little daughter a good deal, Mr. Trent, and she says she is one of the 
prettiest and most refined-looking girls she ever saw.'' 

This speech elevated poor Buthanna in her father's eyes from an 
unfortunate consequence of connubial bliss into a marketable article. 
Mr. Honeyman had a son who was a chemist and druggist in the 
market-place, and he was unmarried. 

" Well," cried Mrs. Trent, " if thee wishes Ruthanna to be gadding 
with Haydn Blackhouse ^" 

'^ Has her been with him f inquired the iron-worker, anxiously. 

" Yes, her has," replied the mother, " Joseph was told so." 

" Still," muttered the father, as he went back to his chair, ^^ thee 
didst wrong to cut off her hair." 

Mrs. Trent's head disappeared now, and her voice was soon heard 
below, singing, sepulchrally, ^^ Forbid it. Lord, that I should boast," 
and this to an accompaniment of the running of beer into the jug. 

So are white wings trailed in this world of ours. 

It was late when Abraham I'eturned from the Mutual Improvement 
Society. He found his mother and father seated on the fire side of the 
table, not towards the table, but facing each other. They were eating 
their supper. Joseph sat asleep on the settle. 

Abraham drew up a chair and sat down at the table opposite his 
parents. 

'^ It was a fine lecture to-night," he said, as he cut some bread and 
cheese; ^^and next Monday Mr. Calverley may give us something. 
Me and John Ford are going to the manse to ask him to-morrow." 

^' Thy mother's cut Ruthanna's hair off," said Mr. Trent, in reply 
to this. ^' Her's been gadding with Haydn Blackhouse, and thy mother 
has cut her hair off!" 

Abraham dropped his knife and stared at his father and then at his 
mother, as if not understanding. 

'^ Cut Ruthanna's hair off!" he repeated, slowly. *^ Mother, thee 
never can have done it?" 

^^I just have, then," said Mrs. Trent, nodding her head several 
times. ^^ I'll give her some more next time as her goes with Haydn 
Blackhouse." 

^' I don't believe her has been with him," Abraham said. ^* It's 
John Ford as her'd be with, if any one ; and her's not been with him." 
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^ HerHl neither go with Hajdn Blackhoiue nor John Ford/' said 
Mr. Trent, with dignity. '^Me and my wife and my family are a 
stroke above that, I reckon/' 

Abraham stared in amasement. What was this new doctrine he 
was listening to ? Had not his father till now enoooraged the intimacy 
of John Ford with his sister ? What could have so suddenly changed 
him? 

Mr. Trent was sitting with his long 1^ stretched out so far that 
his bootless feet rested on their heels quite close to his wife's chair. 
She suddenly perceived them, and (we r^ret to record it) adminis- 
tered so vicious a kick with her own booted and not infifmtile foot as to 
make the poor iron-woiicer draw his legs up with a cry of agony. 
Joseph woKe up and lauehed. Mrs. Trent also laughed. 

'' Thee should keep thee great feet to theesel', then/' she observed. 

^' Ohy missus, thee did hurt me 1" said the iron- worker, rubbing his 
foot. ^* Why couldner thee tell me thee wanted me to move?" 

Abraham rose, and, taking his plate of bread and cheese, left the 
room. 

** Dunner thee put any of thee wet things on the clean chinte chairs," 
Mrs. Trent called afler him. 

He made no answer. He was grieved to his very soul for this little 
sister. She must be in her room now, he knew ; and certainly she had 
had no supper. It was for her he had brought up the bread and cheese : 
as for himself, he could eat nothine now. Why need there be hard 
words in a home at all ? he pondered. Surely a home without jars was 
a possibility. He entered his room and sat down to wait for his parents 
and Joseph to go to bed ; then he would carry the supper to his sister. 

Presently mmson cried, and Mrs. Trent came up-stairs to get him 
to sleep again. His father and brother followed, and soon all was silent 
except for his mother's patting of the baby and irritable singing of 

• " Were the whole reahn of nature mine, 
That were a present £ftr too small ; 
Love so amaziDg, so divine. 
Demands my soul, my lire, my all/' 

which she repeated again and aeain as she patted Samson's back with 
sounding blows which could be distinctly haEird all over the house. 

At last the singine and patting ceased, and Abraham crept noise- 
lessly up to his sister^ door. He stood and listened for a moment. 
He could hear no sound but the dropping of the rain on the skylight 
He tapped softly. There was a movement in the room. A moment 
more, and the door opened. 

^^ I thought it was thee," said Ruthanna. Indeed, many a time in 
the past Abraham had come to bring her food and try to oomfort her 
after one of Mrs. Trent's outbursts. 

*^ Strike a match, Ruthanna," said Abraham. The girl did so, and 
lit her candle. She was fully dressed, just as she had come home. 
Even her jacket was on. '^ Thee hast heerd ?" she asked, as she put 
her hands up to her shorn head, the tears filling her eyes and her lip 
quivering. 
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^ Yes/' he answered, sadly, *' I've heerd ; bat thee doest look beauti- 
fhl still, thy hair waves so, and thy little head is so pretty," he added, 
consolingly. ''John Ford will like thee just as well, V\\ warrant 
Bnt tell me, Batbanna, thee wasn't with Haydn Blackhouse to-night, 
was thee?" 

Rathanna hung her head. If she explained, it might lead to sus- 
picion of Mr. Calverley. Better anything than that It might be best 
not to undeceive them all about Haydn. 

^ I was with him a few minutes," she said. 

''Oh, Ruthanna!" said Abraham, reproachfully. "When John 
Ford, as 'ud mak thee so good a husband, is ready to tak thee !" He 
could say no more. He was disappointed. So he placed the plate 
containing the bread and cheese on the dressing-table, and went back 
to his room. 

Next momine Abraham and his father were gone to work when 
Ruthanna came down. But Joseph was there, and seemed to find in- 
finite amusement in his sister's (Ranged appearance. 

" Thee art not going out again this week," Mrs. Trent said to Ruth- 
anna, "so thee n^n't think it." This was why on this Tuesday 
evening Cecil waited in vain under the mountain-ashes. He did not 
go back to the manse till he felt certain Ruthanna could not be coming. 
Then he wrote to Victoria in the dining-room, while his aunt and her 
abigail slaughtered moths in the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOFT TURF AND STILIi WATER. 

It was not until Thursday evening that Ruthanna was permitted 
to go out, and then in all probalnlity she would not have been allowed 
to go, had not Mrs. Trent been attacked with toothache, which usually 
brought her down at least to zero. Ruthanna must do some shopping, 
and among other shops she must visit the chemist's to get some poppv- 
heads to make a poultice. Ruthanna made up her mind, as may be 
surmised, to go to the heath on the chance of Cecil's being there. 

Cecil was there. He had been there each day. As he came down 
the green path among the heather and bracken to meet her, his fiK» 
showed a mingled look of anxiety and pleasure. 

As for Ruthanna, she no longer remembered the long hours at 
home since Monday, in which she had constantly heard Samson's 
peevish cries, with an accompaniment of the bangs of the flat-iron on 
the ironing-board, and the shrill voice of her mother singing " When 
I survey the wondrous cross." She only saw Cecil approaiming her, 
llie setting sun glinting on his wonderful coat. 

The weather had been very dry since Monday ; in fiict, Wednesday 
and to-day had been almost like July. Cecil had been lying on tiie 
turf with Herrick's poems for company, and had read " To Anthea" 
without being able in the least to make up his mind whether the poem 
expressed his feelings towards Victoria or towards Ruthanna. Both 
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were so attractive, and so diffsrent Still, he had no notion of getliofl^ 
out of his difficulty by possessioff both, as Timar poeseased Timea and 
Noemi in " Timar's Two Worlds?' 

After ally the present is most potent, where this sort of indedsion 
exists, as Timar thought. 

Cecil reached Ruuianna's side and took both her little hands in his. 
Then a look of amazement spread over his face. 

** Ruthanna !" he exclaimed. '^ Where are your curls ?" 

Then followed the sad recital of Mrs. Trent's wrath; and Cecil 
removed the shabby hat, to regard the little shorn head. Every bit of 
the short hair seemed to be doing its best to make up for Buthanna's 
loss I how that hair twisted itself into dainty ringlets, to be sure, — 
nestling, oh, so lovingly, about the shapely head I 

'^ You are lovelier than ever, Butnanna!" cried the voung man, 
rapturously. '^ You look like a little page in the theatre T' 

'' I have brought you a curl," said Ruthanna, timidly, and she 
searched in her pocket for it. ^'Oh, I know!'' she said, blushing; 
** it is here.'' And she unbuttoned her dress and slipped her hand into 
her bosom, hastily withdrawing a little packet. 

Cecil took the long golden curl from its envelope^ and reverently 
kissed it. ** Come," he said, ** I will show you my couch." 

It was a spot near the mountain-ashes, a sloping patch of sofl turf, 
round which the tall bracken grew abundantly. The two pushed their 
way through this bracken, and then Cecil seated himself, and drew her 
down beside him. 

^' Ruthanna," he began, as he placed an arm about her, ^^ I must be 
back at Cambridge in a few weeks, and I must see as much of you as 
I can till then. If your mother won't let you come out,* how am I to 
see you? Yesterday I passed your house twice and looked at the 
windows." 

** I was a eood lot in my room," said Ruthanna, *^ and the window 
of that is in the roof." 

'^ Well, there isn't a balloon one could hire, I suppose ?" said Cecil, 
laughing. Ruthanna laughed too. 

^' See," said Cecil, '' uiis is my pillow ;" and he lay back on the 
turf, his head resting on a little hillock. '' And yours shall be of 
velvet," he went on, as he gently drew her down till her head rested 
on his shoulder. " Tell me, Ruthanna," he said, in his most liquid 
tones, as he laid his cheek on her short curls, ^' are you happy so ?' 

" Oh, yes, yes 1" cried the poor child, " so happy ! so happy I I 
canner care for no one now !" 

For a long time they rested so. Then Cecil produced his bode. 
" Shall I read you some of my favorites ?" he asked her. Of course 
she said yes, as she would have done to almost anything just then« 

Cecil opened the volume and read verses at random. The first he 
chose was ominous, had Ruthanna been able to grasp it ; but she heard 
his voice rather than Herrick's words : 

That loye last long, let it thy first care be 
To find a wife that is most fit for thee : 
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Be she too wealthy, or too poor, be sure 
Love in extremes can never long endure. 

He turned to another^ and before reading it brought hiB lips quite 
dose to hers, as if to drink their fragrance : 

Breathe, Julia, breathe, and I'll protest, 

Nay, more, I'll deeply swear, 
That all the spices of the East 

Are circumfus^ there. 

While he read this (and we must state that Ruthanna did not in the 
least understand it), there was a rustle in the bracken, which neither 
heard ; and presently John Ford's eyes were looking wildly down upon 
them, as they lay, she with her head upon Cecil's shoulder, he with the 
book held in his white fingers, reading aloud. 

John Ford gazed at the pair for the space of a few seconds, silent 
and awful. His face grew so deadly white that the freckles stood out as 
if he had covered his face with bran. Then he staggered away through 
the bracken and strode rapidly towards Berridge. He never once 
slackened his pace till he reached the tributary lane which led to the 
Berridge Lakes. He turned into this at a slower rate. It was wild 
and dreary. Its hedges were tall and straggling, and the deep ruts of 
the road were grass-grown. Trailing blackberry-bushes had intruded 
themselves into the very middle of the road. The banks were brown 
with fallen leaves. The place was very still, but for the hoarse croak 
of the frogs and the distant rasping note of a late corn-crake. A bat 
occasionally swept down across the path, and a huge nigh t< moth struck 
John Ford on the cheek in its swifl flight. "Oh, Grod ! oh, God !" he 
cried to himself in his agony, but he looked for no answer from the 
God he called upon ; he only smote upon his breast, crying aloud and 
expecting no help. What help coula come to him now ? How he 
had loved Ruthanna he had never dreamed till now that she was lost 
to him. And he had come to search for her to-night to comfort her ; 
for Abraham had told him about Mrs. Trent's anger, and about Haydn 
Biackhouse; and he had known that even if she had been seen with 
him there had been nothing in it. And now what had he seen ! Oh, 
it was maddening to think of it ! 

As he emei^ed from the lane and came upon the opening which 
revealed the three lakes, a thought of revenge entered his mind. He 
was to call at the manse on this night for a book the minister had 

S)mised to lend him ; he might easily mention having seen Mr. 
Iverley with Ruthanna. Should he do so? 

Of these three lakes two were lai^e and one was small. Between 
the two larger was a raised piece of grass-grown land no wider than 
an ordinary road. It stretched from bank to bank. The lakes them- 
selves were edged by thick plantations, except at the point at which 
John Ford had entered. It was a melancholy spot, but it suited John's 
mood. He walked along the strip of land between the lakes, and 
presently sat down and abstractedly watched some waternspiders skim- 
ming the still waters, on which the sunset glow still lingered. 
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He thought long, and withoat oonscioos words. His sorrow, his love, 
most be buned. As for revenge, it bad died almost as it was born. 
Could he hurt her ? And to hurt him in whose arms he had seen her, 
would it not hurt her? 

No, no ; he would say nothine. But if this fine gentleman should 

play his darling fidse ! He did not complete the thought in words, 

but stared at £e dark waters of the lake, on which evening shadows 
were fast gathering. 

In the mean time Ruthanna and Cecil had parted, he more charmed 
than ever bj her simple loveliness, she more utterly given into his 
keeping. 



GHAPTEB X. 

HR. TRENT'S EXTBAVAGAKGB. 

It was on her way home that Buthanna called at the diemist's ; and 
she was not a little astonished to see her father seated on one of the two 
Austrian bent-wood chairs which were supplied for customers. Mr. 
Honeyman, junior, was behind the counter, talking with him. 

*^ Me and my family are re-spectable and re-spected," Mr. Trent 
was observing as she entered. He must have come himself for the 
poppy-heads for her mother's toothache, Ruthanna concluded, and was 
about to withdraw, believing herself to have been unobserved. 

'' Ruthanna, come in T' shouted the iron-worker as the door swung 
to. She obeyed. 

Mr. Honeyman, who was a young man of some ability and at least 
the usual amount of penetration, wore a look of bored amusement on 
his &oe, if one can use such a combination of words. He was amused, 
and he was certainly bored. 

" Her's getting quite a woman, isn't her?" said Mr. Trent jocosely 
of his daughter ; and then he added, with an air of unequalled gener- 
osity, '^Thee dialt have some new things, and be turned into long 
frocks.*' 

The drl stood silent, her eyes fixed on a glass case of toilet reqp- 
sites. She felt hurt, she could not have explained why, at being 
discussed before this man. 

" Ha I" ejaculated young Honeyman, " they do grow up, don't they ! 
I suppose, now, one of these rising young iron-workers will be marry- 
ing your daughter after a bit?" 

Mr. Trent rose from his chair and pushed up the unstardied cor- 
ners of his collar before he replied, " Me and my family has got money 
for a noliday,-— or for a marriage potion. My wench mun look above 
an iron-worker." 

'^ But don't you think," laughed the chemist, ^^ that if you teach 
her to locki down on an iron-worker for a husband she may end by 
looking down on an iron- worker for 2^ father f^ 

Mr. Trent looked uneasy, and abstractedly squeezed a scent- 
vaporizer, covering himself with essence of white rose. He was about 
to reply, when a customer entered. 
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'^Have thee got the poppy-heads f' Ruthanna inquired of her 
father. 

^' Poppy-heads ?'' repeated Mr. Trent^ abstractedly : ^' I know about 
no poppy-heads : I come in about a little circuit business/' 

Rut^anna purchased the poppy-beads, and then withdrew with her 
father. '' She really is an uncommonly pretty girl/' thought the chemist 
to himself as they left the shop. 

^' Now, Ruthanna/' said her father, as they strode along the greeui 
^' we're going to Johnson's shop, and I'm a-going to buy you a frock 
made of velvet, and things for a hat, and thee shalt have a new jacket." 

Ruthanna was too much surprised to say anything. It was dear 
that her father meant just what he had said, for as soon as they reached 
the shop he entered it, and of course she followed. ^' I want some vel- 
vet for a dress for my little wench," he said to the shopman, — ^^ not 
velvetina, but r^ular velvet. I've money in my pocket to pay down. 
"We 'as money, me and my family." 

'^ What color would you like?" asked the shopman. 

^' Her looks nice in blue," responded Mr. Trent, promptly. 

^' We have a good piece of navy blue velvet," said the shopman. 
'^ It is new in, and very good : it came by mistake." 

" We'll have it," said Mr. Trent " The price don't matter. How 
mwh will it take for a dress made fashionable and long ?" 

"Are you going to give our pew dress-maker the making of 
it ?" inquired the shopman ; " for I'll have her in to help us if you 
are." 

" Oh, yes, we will have her," said Mr. Trent, boisterously. 

Then followed a consultation, which ended in Ruthanna's being in 
prospective possession of a dress and jacket of the blue velvet, the latter 
to be trimmed with gray fur, and a Gainsborough hat of the same 
material, which was to be decorated with grav feathers. 

As Ruthanna walked home at her fathers side, her heart was beat- 
ing wildly. What could it mean, this sudden generosity on the part 
of her &ther? Could it be that he suspected Mr. (Mverley's love for 
Her, and approved ? She almost felt as if it must be so : yet she had 
often heard him express strong opinions against a girl of the people 
marrying a gentleman. If he had dianged his views, what had brought 
it about? Just a few good-natured and meaningless words from old 
Mr. Honeyman, the circuit steward; that was all. Only Ruthanna 
could never have guessed this. 

Mr. Honeyman was looked up to by the Methodists of this neigh- 
borhood as being in a most superior station. For one thing, he "did 
nothing," which to the popular mind is synonymous with being a gen- 
tleman. He had made money in the colonies, and had returnee to his 
native village and built himself a fine house. His son Howard had 
been educated at King Edward's grammar-school at Walsall. Then 
his father had set him up as a chemist ; and he was the only chemist, 
—just as the stationer, who also kept the post-office, was the only 
stationer. 

:: .But no thoo^t of yoiing Honeyman troubled Ruthanna. She 
knew all i^bont.hiin, of cpuirse,. — i.e., what.tUe rest of thie village knew : 
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for instaDoe, that in his sehool^boy days (and these were not so loi^ 
ago) and while he was learning his business at Soathall's at Birming- 
ham he had played the usual number of pranks, and sown perhaps a 
trifle less than the usual peroentaee of wild oats. One other thing 
Bnthanna knew which every one did not, and that was that the late 
vicar's daughter — the one that played the organ in churdi — had gone 
into a convent owing to this Mr. Honeyman's coldness. Haydn Black- 
house had told Buthanna this one day, and had stated that only he and 
another knew it We don't ourselves vouch for the reason, but that 
the girl did go into a convent is a &ct Let it be granted, then (as 
Euclid says), that Howard Honevman was a young man not unlikely 
to inspire the tender passion in the fidr sex. But, though his fieither 
was circuit steward, the young chemist did not attend the Methodist 
chapel, but the church on the green : so he did not see so mndi of the 
iron-worker's pretty daughter as he might otherwise have done. He 
thought of her a good deal on this evening, however, for he had really 
looked at her, and she had a lovely face. 

When she reached home with her fiither, and he told Mrs. Trent 
of his purchases, there was such an outburst as may easilv be imagined. 
No woman likes her particular province to be invaded by men, — or 
scarcely any. Ruthanna's wardrobe was undoubtedly her aflair. 

** A nice sight her'U look," exclaimed Mrs. Trent, after a somewhat 
vague outburst of ten minutes' duration, '* with a long frock on on 
Sundays and short of a week-day f ' 

** Can't thee splice a piece on to her day-frock ?" inquired the iron- 
worker, anxiously. 

" Splice a piece on to thee !" cried the moth^, derisively. " Thee'U 
just have to buy her a long frock for days too, now I" 

Mrs. Trent thought this remark a " clindier," for, as a rule, her 
husband was not particularly anxious to part with his money. To her 
surprise, however, he took out some gold and flung it on the table, 
saying, **' If that be all, missus, it's soon settled." 

That did not settle it, however, and nothing did till Mrs. Trent 
had obtained the price of a black silk gown for herself. Then peace 
reigned. 

As they were all departine for their bedrooms, Abraham whispered 
to his sister, ^^ I'm so glad thee will have a pretty frock, Buthanna ; 
and thy little short curls do become thee rarely !" 

It was after all the household was asleep that a peculiar wail broke 
upon the night. It woke Joseph, who sat up and listened. It came 
from outside, and appeared to be right under nis window. Slowly and 
carefully he lifted the blind, and in the dim starlight could discern a 
figure in a curious attitude. He listened again. Yes, there could be 
no doubt about it, — that figure was performing upon a flute ! 

Joseph cautiously raised the sash of his window. Then the strains 
of ^' My Lodging is on the Ck>ld Ground" unmistakably greeted him. 
Joseph was, as we have said, not naturally kind-hearted, and what he 
did on this occasion was in keeping with his character. He selected 
one of the geranium-pots which adorned his window-sill,'--tlie one 
immediately over the unfortunate flutist, — and gave it a pudi. 
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There was a crash ; then silence. Joseph listened for a few mo- 
mentSy then put down the window quietly and retired once more to his 
couch) chuckling as he did so. / 

There was no more music that night, and on the following Sunday 
Haydn's flute was not heard at the Brooktown chapel. He had acci- 
dentally broken it, he explained. He also wore a piece of plaster on 
one of his hands. 

On both Friday and Saturday Buthanna met Cecil on the heath, 
and he fed her poor little unsuspicious soul with loving words and 
caresses. And on both occasions John Ford passed them like a 
shadow, and they saw him not. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

"l MUN THINK OF THEE TILL I DIB." 

The Sunday which followed was perhaps the happiest day of Ruth- 
anna's life. Her new clothes were not ready, whicn had caused her a 
moment's regret as she put on her ordinary Sunday dress. Only last 
Sunday she had considered this dress perfection. Now all was changed, 
and next Sunday she would appear as a lady. 

And even at the moment when she was regarding herself in her 
cracked mirror, Cecil in his Oriental dressing-gown was seated near his 
chamber window with a volume of Lamartine in his hand. It con- 
tained " Graziella" and " Jocelyn" bound tc^ther. He was reading 
part of the poem at the end of '^Graziella." Somehow, Buthanna 
reminded him of this simple Italian girl. 

He laid the book on his knee. ^^ If I stay here much longer," 
he mused, ^^ I might be fool enough to think of marrying that Tittle 
Buthanna I" 

'^ Cecil," called Mr. Lane from the bottom of the staircase, ^'are 
you coming down? I must go soon. I have to preach at Stafford 
to-day, you know." 

Cecil was down in the breakfast-room a few moments after this, 
and he could not but observe that his uncle wanted to unburden his 
mind of something. 

" I was wondering," b^an the minister, uncomfortably, " if you 
would care to go with me to-day. You were gone to your room when 
I returned last night, or I should have asked you then." 

" If you really don't mind, uncle," Cecil began, apologetically, " I 
think I would prefer remaining with my aunt. Fortunately, I have 
had opportunities of hearing you preach ; and my aunt " 

"JPray, Cecil, do not let consideration for me influence your de- 
cision," said Mrs. Lane, smiling. ^' I have not had a great deal of 
your society. You know you are almost always out: so I should 
not miss that to which I have never been accustomed." 

Cecil was about to protest, but Mr. Lane waved his hand pastorally 
as if to request silence, and said, ^^ I want to give a word in your ear, 
Cecil. Don't be ofiended, — ^but in the Black Coui;itry girls are married 
Vol. XLVI.— 41 
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very early. Those jou woald r^rd as children are thoc^ht to be 
marriageable here : so if you chanced to notice one more than another 
of our village maidens, things might be thought Of course it is very 
absurd ; but, to be really plain with you, B^hoven Blackhouse told 
me one or two people have been remarking on your being seen with 
Ruthanna Trent She's a nice little girl, and of course it is natural 
enough to speak to her, and — ^and — all that ; I can't explain myself 
very well, but you will understand, Cecil ?" 

The minister moved uneasily, and cast furtive glances at his 
nephew. 

Cecil said nothing; but he chewed his moustache, and looked 
sufficiently annoyed. 

Here Mrs. Lane intervened. She was not afraid of Cecil. More- 
over, she did not altogether like him, whidi was perhaps natural 
enough, considering that she had been treated as a sort of outcast by 
his family for years. And Cecil himself, though uniformly polite, had 
shown no particular affection towards herself, and (most important) he 
had ignored the baby. 

" I)o you find the comments of these rustics amusing, Cecil ?" she 
asked. 

'' No, aunt," replied the young man, a little abruptly. '' I find them 
insolent, and irritating." 

There are people who would walk through fire to their own desires. 
This is not bravery so much as blind impulse and self-will. Cecil was 
one of this class ; at least he was occasionally. Few of us are consist- 
ent even in our wrong-doing. Mr. Lane's warning, though it aneered 
his nephew, did not in any way alter his plans. He was to meet Kuth- 
anna that afternoon at the Berridge Lakes. He would, of course, keep 
his appointment. Buthanna ought at that time to be at the Sunday- 
school, which was held in the little old chapel. But this did not 
trouble Cecil. She had promised to meet him ; that was all he cared 
about. 

This particular Sunday was, as to weather, perfect The sun shone 
gloriously. The sky was blue. The gorse and heather seemed of a 
more wonderful color than ever, and such of the bracken as had donned 
its winter yellow added a new beauty to its younger comrades by force 
of contrast, — just as the dear grandfather or grandmother seated in the 
high-backed chair heightens the effect of the light-hearted young lives 
that fill the apartment with an atmosphere of spring. Alas when the 
beloved white head is no longer there, and the dear smile no longer 
greets us I for surely with their departure the spring itself seems to have 
taken flight for many of us. 

Cecil Calverley had to awake one day to the fact that that quiet 
kindly old student among his books at ^' Heatherdene" had been, after 
all, the light of the home. But then it was too late to give the old 
man that sympathy which all along he had craved ! It is not safe to 
imagine that what is never asked for is never wished for. 

On this Sunday afternoon, as Cecil walked along the road towards 
Berridge, he was surprised to find himself thinking of his father. He 
scarcely ever thought of him uhless some tradesman was pressing him 
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for payment of a debt. He laughed to himself as he recalled the 
white-haired, dignified scholar, with his books about him, and some 
wretched dog he had rescued lying at his feet, while his thin, sensitive 
hand caressed it. What a queer hobby it was of his, this of rescuing 
dumb animals ! Cecil couldn't now remember how many old horses 
and donkeys his father had purchased out of slavery to give them an 
opportunity of ending their days peacefully in sweet meadows and cosey 
stables of his providing. And how all these animals loved him ! It 
really was ftmny ! " Fancy my father ever having been young !" 
laughed Cecil, ^^ and fancy his ever going to meet a little girl as I am 
doing to-day ^P It seemed too absura a thing even to be thought of. 

Yet the old student had had his romance too. His heart had beat 
fast at the approach of one fair vision of girlhood. His manly frame 
had known what it was to ti'emble at the sound of a tender woman's 
voice. He had dreamed of a Paradise where one lovely woman had 
been queen of all, of himself most of all. And yet she was his, 
yielding her sweet self to his wishes. 

And he had awoke .from his dream, the husband of the woman he 
had dreamed of; and he had known then that he had only dreamed, 
only created the object of his adoration. She did not exist. 

So he accepted his fate with a resignation which had infinite pathos 
in it. He did not reproach his wife for not being all he had thought 
her. He had been mistaken, that was all. But out of his bitter dis- 
appointment there arose in his large unsatisfied heart an infinite tender- 
ness towards the wounded and helpless. So this kindness to animals 
was not quite a " hobby," as Cecil supposed. The old scholar must 
lavish his tenderness on something ; and no one but these poor dumb 
beasts seemed to care to have it. 

So young Cecil thought indulgently of his father as ^^ rather a good 
sort of old fellow." 

Cecil had not very long to wait for Ruthanna. He was seated on 
the bank near the larger lake when she approached him, flushed and 
smiling. He rose at once, and took her in his arms. 

" My little love," he said, softly, holding up her sweet face with one 
of his hands that he might gaze at it, '^sbusiU you think of me some- 
times when I am gone V 

She did not quite realize his meaning. '^ I mun think of thee till 
I die," she answered, in a low voice. 

Cecil winced at these words. Somehow, though he knew himself 
to be enslaved now, he was not at all sure that he wanted her to think 
of him as long as that. Yd would he like her to forget him f Oh, that 
sofl, palpitating little form ! no other could be quite like it. One thing 
Cecil did know : for the moment he wished to pluck the flower of this 
girl's love. After that, any one might have the stalk and the few 
drooping leaves for him. 

There is a story most of us have read in our nursery days about 
the cat and the mouse who were joint possessors of a pot of lard, which 
was to serve them for a winter store, and was hidden in a church, of 
all places in the world. We remember how the cat secretly first licked 
the top ofi^ the lard, then ate half, and finally cleared off the lot : so. 
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that when the honest mooae at last oame for her share there was noth- 
ing remaining but the jar. 

This 18 but an example of how some men bdiave aboat girls. They 
possess no right over the particular prl, but thejr win her admiration, 
then her love, and finally herself, — whidi does not mean that they 
many her. Then, when the honest lover oomes along, there is only 
the empty jar I This would not so much matter, perhaps, if the girl, 
like the jar, had no feeling. But, depend on it^ the mouse cannot be 
in partnership with the cat without coming off second*best Do not 
let it be inferred from the foregoing that Cecil Galverl^ contemplated 
the ruin of this poor little maiden. He did not. There is nonor 
amone thieves, so they say ; and though Cecil had not been, and was 
not likely to be, as saintly as *^ that gowl young man who died" in the 
song, he certainly did respect and honor virtue in a woman, and would 
not for a moment have yielded to a desire to lead her from the straight 
path. 

But if a woman's soul is eone out to a man, the iar is emp^ all the 
same, though the fiiir fame of the woman be unsullied. 

So, whue the afternoon sun cast golden quivering darts across the 
lakes, breaking up the shadows of trees which lay there, Cecil sat with 
his arm about Buthanna, and both were perfectly happy. All was 
peace and rest^ and no thought of past or future, or of any universe out- 
side their love, obtruded it^lf upon them. What they spoke of is of 
no conseauence. Probably it was commonplace enough. But what 
commonplace either of word or look does not love glorify? At last 
that aftmioon ended, and it was necesBary to part once more. 

It was at this moment that Cecil made a proposal to Buthanna 
which he would not have made to a lady. He told her of his uncle's 
remarks in the morning, and said he must not be seen with her as he 
had been. She could trust him, could she not? she loved him well 
enough, did she not, to run a little risk to see him ? 

Buthanna waited and was silent She did not understand. 

" Your people eo to bed absurdly early,'' went on Cecil. " I al- 
ways take a walk after supper. Could yon not manage to come out 
without your people heanne you, and join me in my walk ? No one 
would know of it, and you know, my little angel, you have nothing to 
fear from me." 

She was still silent. 

^* Of course," he began, in a lighter tone, ^^ you must do what you 
think best ; only we can't see each other. But perhaps it does not 
make much difference to you whether we see each other or not" 

** Oh, but it does I it does I" cried the poor diild, weeping. 

*^ Then you will trust yourself to me ?" inquired Cecil. 

^^I canner think I I canner think!" said Buthanna, pressing her 
hands on her temples. 

^^You are not afraid of me, Buthanna?" said Cecil, reproach- 
fully. 

" No, I am not afraid of thee," Buthanna answered, doubtfully. 

" But if you will not come, that shows that you are afraid," re- 
joined Cecil, resolutely. 
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A sudden thoaght came to Buthanna. ^' Mr. Calverley/' she began^ 
*^ thee'rt not ashamed to be with me ? — it isn't that V^ 

^* Ashamed of you, Rathanna I A prince of the blood needn't be 
that ; only you are very young, and it is a pity to set people talking." 

This set her heart at rest for the moment, and she said, ^^ Where 
mnn I meet thee?'' 

*^ I will be outside waiting : you have only to come out quietly and 
join me." 

" It seems very wrong/' said the girl, doubtfully. 

" Then don't come," said Cecil, decidedly ; but of course he knew 
what would be the result of his words. '^ We had best say good-by, 
then." 

" No I no ! no !" cried the girl. " I will come, — ^I will come." 

^* Then, dear little Ruthanna," said Cecil, taking her in his arms, 
"good-by only till to-morrow night." And, again kissing her,, he 
went his way, and she hers. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Cecil did not care a straw about people 
talking about him, but he did think it would gratify his poetic passion 
much more to meet this girl in the starlight than in the garish day ; 
and he had never been accustomed to consider any one before himself. 
It would be most interesting to see this girl come to him " when all 
the world was sleeping," as the serenades all have it, with a sublime 
forgetfulness of the fact that (to speak roughly) about half the world 
is composed of wakeful lovers ! 

But what would Victoria think of all this? This uncomfortable 
thought would obtrude itself as Cecil went back to the manse. Why 
shouM it matter to him at all what Victoria might think ? Yet it did 
matter. 

Cecil went with his aunt to the chapel in the evening. Mr. Honey- 
man, the circuit steward, who was also a lay preacher, was occupying 
the pulpit. Cecil heard not a word of the sermon. He was absorbed 
with his own thoughts, and with furtive glances towards the singing- 
pew, where Ruthanna sat decked in her faded blue feather. 

After the service there was a prayer-meeting, and Cecil remained 
with his aunt. After the prayer-meeting Mr. Honeyman came and 
spoke to him. A young man who had put a sovereign into the collect- 
ing-plate ought to be made much of. Mr. Trent came up also to shake 
lianas with the young ooU^ian, and overheard Mr. Honeyman saying, 
'^ If I did not ask you to engage in prayer, Mr. Calverley, it was only 
that I was not sure if it would be agreeable to you." 

Cecil was about to observe that it would have been particularly dis- 
agreeable to him, but, noting Mr. Trent's close vicinity, he merely 
bowed and said he quite understood. Mrs. Lane, who hes^ this, quite 
understood too ; ana this incident did not tend to raise her nephew in 
her estimation. 

But as to Cecil, he was sublimely oblivious of all this, and went to 
bed that night quite happy. And, placing Ruthanna's bright golden 
curl on the pillow beside him, he dreamed. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

80MB NIOHT ADVSMTUBBEU 

There was a second post at Handswick : that is, the letters came 
as far as the post-office, and any one could get letters by calling for 
them after half-past one. 

On Monday afternoon Cecil strolled up the green towards the post- 
office, andy being there, looked in at Wignam's. He found that tall 
and thin tradesman and small postal official behind the counter, with 
his habitual fixed smile upon his face. The poor man tried to increase 
it a little in honor of Mr. Calverley, but failed on account of the posi- 
tion of his ears. 

While searching among the letters for any for the manse, he ob- 
served, blandlpr, — 

" I hear, sir, as you're going to lecture to-night at the Toung Men's 
Improvement Society. I edits the local paper here, which you may 
have seen. It comes out on Saturdays, price one halfpenny. If you 
will favor me with a few perfunctoiy remarks, or lend me your manu- 
script, I will write a article for next issue." 

Here Mr. Wigham made another abortive effi>rt to increase his 
smile. 

''But I have no manuscript," laughed Cecil, ''and I don't yet 
know what I shall say. Moreover, I aon't wish such an article to be 
written — I mean," Cecil corrected himself, seeing the smile diminish 
about one-half, " really it isn't worth your while to write it." 

The smile returned. " It wouldn't be no trouble," Mr. Wigham 
broke in hastily. " Me and young Honeyman could do it up together ; 
and if you haven't the manuscript, why, Weber Blackhouse knows 
short-hand, — ^at least he can write it : he can't always read what he has 
wrote, however ; but, if he does what he can, me and Hon^man cau 
make up the missed bits." (We may remark that young Honeyman 
and Wigham were usually at aaggers drawn : they did, however, occa- 
sionally combine in editing the Handswick Observer,) 

The prospect of having his lecture thus reported rather alarmed 
the undergraduate. He, however, did not say more, but decided to 
speak to his uncle and get it prevented. This precaution he aft^erwards 
forgot, with results to be revealed on the following Saturday. 

" There is a letter for you, sir," said Mr. Wigham, handing the 
same to the young man. It was another from Victoria, and had the 
Paris post-mark on it. Cecil put it in his pocket, and forgot it till late 
that night. 

He did not finally dedde on his subject for the lecture till just be- 
fore tea, when he took down Darwin's " Origin of Species" from his 
uncle's study-shelves. 

" Happy thought 1" he cried. ." I've got a few ideas on this sub- 
ject, thanks to knowing young Hobson, who is working with Michael 
Foster at Cambridge, and I did once glance through the book; and 
for the rest I can trust to my power of eloquence, which has carried 
the day at the Union more than once. Besides, I at least know as 
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much about evolation as my ande doeB about solar physics. I suppose 
he got all his stu£P out of Lockyer in an hour or two.'' 

When Cecil mentioned his intention to his uncle, the latter seemed 
doubtful. ^^ You see, Cedl/' he b^an, deprecatingly, *^ John Ford haei 
been studying Darwin a good deal, and is himself thinking of reading 
a paper upon it." ^' The more reason/' thought Cecil, '^ to deal with 
the subject and take it out of John Ford. No one equals a working- 
man who knows a little, in conceit." 

^'And, furthermore," went on the minister, '^I know they are 
expecting something mathematical, — ^your own subject, you know, 
Cecil." 

Nevertheless Cecil stuck to his point. He was, in truth, not dis- 
posed to follow his uncle's wishes too minutely since the reverend 
gentleman had made those few remarks on the Sunday morning. 

Cecil did not shine on this evening. But, as we purpose giving 
the brief account which duly appeared m the Handswiek Obaerver, we 
say no more at this point. 

It was after all the household at the manse were in bed, except the 
minister, who usually sat up very late reading in his little study, that 
Cecil put on his hi^t to take a stroll. The manse doors were never 
locked at night; why should they be?, there was nothing to steal. 
But, for that matter, few people at Handswick ever dreamed of lock- 
ing a door, except in strike-time. 

Well, then, the doors being unlocked, it was easy for him to re- 
turn at any time. The same thing applied to Buthanna. However, 
Cecil Calverley was not to meet Buthanna that night, as the sequel to 
this chapter will show. 

Our young collegian was not in the best spirits as he strode out and 
lighted a cigar. For one thing, the good minister had mildly observed 
during supper that if his dear nephew had followed his advice and 
taken some mathematical subject the result of the lecture might not 
have been so unsatis&ctory. Moreover, Cecil had the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that he had got a little mixed in his deductions, and that 
John Ford and one or two other precocious rustics had said things 
which were much to the point and not in favor of the somewhat un- 
certain line he had taken. It was clear that a number of these men 
knew something of the subject. It would be refreshing to see little 
blue-eyed Buthanna after all this. 

Cecil had not prc^ressed far down the Birmingham road before he 
observed another figure moving leisurely enough in the same direction. 
In the starlight it was easy to note that the figure was not that of a 
working-man. It was not unlike Cecil's own in this light. This 
other one was also smoking a cigar. The two moved on, on difierent 
sides of the road, until the Trents' house was reached. Then the 
stranger stood still by the hedge which surrounded the garden of the 
iron-worker, and smoked. Cecil walked past for some distance, and 
on returning found this man still stationed there. He walked in the 
other direction for about the same distance, thai walked back. The 
man was still there. 

Then Cedl found a convenient bush on the other side a little way 
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off, under which he stationed himadf to watoh. The stranger still 
stood under the shadow of the hedge and smolced. 

He meant to see what this fellow wanted. His plans were frus- 
trated, however ; for near where he stood there was a stile which led 
across the fields to the iron^works. Over this stile a young man 
climbed ; and he instantly reooeniced Mr. Calverley. 

'^ Good-evening, sir/' said the new-comer. '^ It's a nice night.'' 

'^ Very/' said Cecil, shortly, wondering, to use the words he thought 
in, who the deuce this fellow was. 

^^ I'm come out to compose," said the intruder. 

** Your nerves ?" inquired Cecil, in a tone the reverse of cordial. 

^^ No, sir : an obligate for the flute to a song called ^ Thy voice is 
near.' " 

'^ Oh, indeed I" said Cecil, without the smallest show of interest. 

^'This spot inspires me," went on the composer, ^^as none other 
can. You don't puy the flute, sirf" 

'^ No, thank ^' Cecil broke ofil and said, in the simplest Eng- 
lish, « No, I don't." 

^ Ah," sighed the other, ^^ then you don't know my feelings." 

'^ If you knew mine," thought Cecil, angrily, ^' you would make 
the best of your time in putting a little more distance between us." 

Cecil felt he couldn't talk to this fellow any longer : so he walked 
away. He did not return for half an hour. Then the man was gone 
from the garden hedge. The composer was gone from the stile. All 
was still. Buthanna did not appear. Finally Cecil went back to the 
manse. 

But something had happened during that half-hour of Cecil's 
absence. 

The gentleman who was smoking under the hedge was no other 
than Mr. Honeyman, junior. He nad not come with any motive 
whatever, — at least any conscious motive. But the reason for his 
standing by that particular garden hedge may have been that he was 
thinking speculatively about the pretty girl who lived there. 

It was during this half-hour of Cecil's absence, then, that a great 
surprise came to Mr. Honeyman. He saw the garden gate open, and 
Buthanna herself peep timidly out. The next moment she had flung 
herself uninvited into his arms. He was too utterly astonished to say 
a word. But his instincts prompted him to accept at once the prof- 
fered gift, — ^for the hour, at any rate : so he folded her in his iEurms with 
her face against his side, where his heart was beating fast enough. 
Still he did not speak. He was trying to unravel his sensations. He 
rather liked the experience, but he did tio^ like this unmaidenly act of 
Buthanna's in coming unasked. He could scarcely make out whether 
he was most pleased or vexed. "" 

" Wunner thee speak, Mr. Calverley ?" Buthanna said. 

" By Jove !" thought Honeyman, " so that is the little game, is it ?" 
He felt as if a thunder-bolt had fallen. She should make a small 

Eayment for her mistake, however. And he bent down and kissed 
er. 
This act revealed to the poor girl her error. Honeyman's kisses 
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were so unlike Cecil's. With a ory of dismay she fled badi: into the 
house. 

Young Honejrman found the whole afiair infinitely amusing. ^' I've 
spoilt the sport for this night, at any rate/' he laughed, as he walked 
away. 

He stopped laughing a moment after. He had had another sur- 
prise, and one not altogether so amusing as the last. A large stone 
had been flung at him by some one, and it had sent his hat flying ofi^ 
into a dike on the other side of the road. This stone was followed by 
another, which struck the unfortunate chemist in the back. 

" Look here !'' he roared, striding angrily towards the spot from 
which the missiles appeared to come, and ^xlging another as he did so. 
" You're a d d coward, Mr. Calverley I Why don't you come out 
and face me like a man ?" 

There was no reply ; and young Honeyman ran hither and thither, 
searching for his ambushed foe, swearing himself hoarse all the time. 
Whoever had thrown those stones had disappeared. At last the youo? 
man gave up the search for his foe, and looked for his hat. He found 
it more by chance than by anything else, and, savi^ly cramming it on 
to his head, felt several cooling streams of muddy water meandering 
down his face and neck and creeping inside his collar. Honeyman 
cared nothing at all about this, however, he was in such a towering 
passion. .B^lvine to see Mr. Calverley on the morrow, — for he 
was certain the colT^ian must have been his assailant, — ^Honeyman 
went home, quite ignorant that Haydn Blackhouse had been the real 
ofiender. 

In the mean time, Ruthanna was crying in her garret, with the 
stars looking down at her through the skylight 

Cecil was in his room too, now. He was annoyed to have missed 
his walk with Ruthanna ; but if she were disappointed it could only 
make her more eager, he thought Then he remembered Victoria s 
letter and took it out and read it. It appeared she had not been getting 
on with her aunt, and was returning to Heatherdene at once. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

JOHN FOBD'S APPEAL. 



Why the people stared so markedly at him in the chapel, the f(d- 
lowing Sunday morning, Cecil couldn't imagine. They appeared to be 
amused at something, too. 

If the young coll^ian had seen the HandswuA Observer tor the 
night before, he might have received some enlightenment He did see 
it that day, however, and forthwith decided that he had seen as much 
as he wanted of rustic life. 

If the people stared, Cecil did so likewise, but for a very different 
reason. They were looking at him to see how he took the report of 
his lecture. He was gazing at a girl, decked in fashionable attire, 
thut should have been Ruthanna. 
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The broad-brimmed hat sat iauntilj on the oarijr little head^ tbe 
blue velvet dress and jacket fitted her pretty figure like a glove. She 
looked altogether bewitching, yet her new appearanoe seemed to strike 
pain to Cecil's heart The simple village maid was gone ; there re- 
mained only an imitation of a fine lady. Yet he had thought on first 
seeing her how he would like to dress her in fine clothes and see how 
she looked. 

She looked conscious. Her color was unnaturally bright She was 
less graceful. Cecil felt it was like an awakening. He had not seen 
Ruthanna all the week, for she had not come out in the day, and at 
night after her unlucky experience she had been afraid to do so. 

He took an envelope from his pocket and scribbled upon it, '^ If 
YOU do not meet me to-night, you may never see me again. I shall 
be outside, as I have been every night'' He would go round to the 
vestry, and slip it into her hand as she came down &om the singing- 
gallery. 

The service over (and it seemed a very long one), Cecil carried out 
his plan. He did not speak to Ruthanna, but just slipped the scrap of 

e.per into her hand. She blushed and danced inquiringly at him. 
ow lovely she looked ! Her dress reveided every sweet turn of her 
figure, ^r soft complexion and short golden curls harmonized ex- 

E' dtely with the blue velvet Yet Cedl looked with no approval at 
change. If he had loved her, it was just because she was a simple 
maiden in homely clothes. Now she was got up like a beautiful doll, 
— ^yes, beautiful, but a doll. He therefore looked coldly at her when 
he gave her the note. 

Ruthanna was quick to note the change in his manner, and the ready 
tears filled her eyes. 

It was such a bitter disappointment, for she had been so sure he 
would like her appearanoe. And then added to this there was the 
remembrance that for days that seemed an eternity she had not seen 
him. 

But she had to go away with her companions, and wait till she 
reached her garret to read the note Cecil had given her. 

When she read it, she was seated on her bed, with her finery, which 
she had removed, beside her. She read it several times before she 
seemed able to take iu its meaning. His look, too, haunted her so op- 
pressively. He was angry with her. He must be angry, because she 
nad not come out all the week. If he did but know what had hap- 
pened to her on the first night she had tried to meet him, he. would 
understand then. And what could he mean by talking of never seeing 
her any more? If he were ever so angry, he couldn't, couldn't stay 
away m>m her forever. He loved her, she was sure, and if he loved 
her he would come to her, come to fetch her and make her his wife 
some day. 

Poor child ! she judged Cecil's love by. her own. She loved him 
as only simple natures can love, and she knew that she should love him 
forever. 

As for Cecil, he was in anything but a good humor when he got 
to the manse after the service. For one thing, he had ascertained that 
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the notice of his address had appeared in the Handswick Obaervery and 
that his uncle had tried to prevent his seeing it . 

Another thing oceorred, too, which annoyed him not a little. That 
young Honeyman had come up and spoken to him on his way from 
chappy and had asked him how his ^' little affair" was going on. 

Honeyman had taken this liberty, whenever he saw Cecily after he 
had had an explanation with him about the stone-throwing on tlie 
Monday night 

Being convinced that Mr. Calverley was not his assailant, he 
thought fit to rally him on his assignation, in a friendly way. More- 
over, it was he who gave him a copy of the paper referred to. Cecil 
read it when he reached the manse, and was so disgusted that he re^ 
solved to go back to Heatherdene the very next day. 

If the reader cares to see the report, here it is : 

" MuTUAii Improvement Society. — Our young men of intellect 
and self-educated in their attainments were favored with a treat on 
Monday night, when Mr. Calverley, the Rev. Mr. Lane's nephew, and 
a Fellow of Cambridge College, gave an address, we can scarcely call 
it a lecture, on the ' Origin of the Species.' We are sorry we cannot 
give all his remarks, as the honorable young gentleman did not write 
it, but he will doubtless do so another time, and years will add lustre 
to his brow. He said that Professor Darwin had made a grand dis- 
covery, that men were once jelly-fishes, — ^that is, very little specks of 
jelly that eat everything they can lay hands on. He did not altogether 
hold with Darwin, but he seemed to think that there was somethmg in 
it, for in a chicken's egg you could see there was first a jelly-fish, and 
then a real fish, and then a young newt, and then a bird, and so it 
might have happened the same with the human species. A very lively 
discussion followed, which Mr. John Ford b^an by mentioning that 
he didn't think Mr. Calverley had done justice to Dr. Darwin, who 
did not say that men had once been jelly-fishes, and that he had looked 
into many eggs before they were hatched, and had never seen any jelly- 
fish nor frog there, though what he did see was most curious, and be 
told the meeting about it. But would any one produce a sort of man 
that was only just above a monkey ? (That is what we should like to 
see very much. — ^Eds.) But Mr. Calverley did not make much reply, 
and so we think he is not quite sure about the species question." 

This- report, Bnthanna's new dress, the minister's politeness, his 
aunt's amused tolerance of him, — all this irritated the young collegian 
beyond words. He would end it all by going home. Victoria would 
be back, too. He had had quite enough of the Black Country. 

But, even as he mused tlius angrily, Buthanna's sweet eyes seemed 
to be looking at him with silent reproach. 

^^ I will make her happy this one night," thought the young man. 
" She loves me, poor little thing I It's a pity, perhaps ; but she will 
soon console herself with that John Ford. Confound him I how h^ 
did take it out of me at that discussion I" 

Cecil was in his bedroom, and the window overlooked the road. 
He was looking out, when he saw John Ford himself. Beally hq 
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Beiemed to be coming to call. What a time to oome ! Dinnor would 
be served almost immediately. 

Presmtly there was a knock at Cecil's door: 

J' Please, sir, Mr. Ford wants to know if you will see him. He 
won't keep yon a minute." 

** All right What room is he in Y" Cecil called out. 

^' No room as yet, sir : he's standing on the mat I'll take him in 
the drawing-room." 

When Mr. Calverley came down, he was wearing his wonderful 
purple coat He looked a sharp contrast to John Ford, who was 
dressed in a plain black suit His manner was painfully nervous. 
Cedl was all well-bred composure. 

'^ I hope, sir/' began John Ford, speaking ordinair English, and 
dropping his dialect, *' that you won't think I have taken a libeiiy in 
calline to see you ?" 

*^ Not at all," said Cecil, laughing coldly. He was leanii^ with 
one elbow on the chimney-piece, and looking steadily at his visitor with 
his violet-colored eyes. 

John Ford stood before him, awkwardly turning his hat round 
and round in his hard, rough hands. His hair seemed redder than 
ever, his freckles more pronounced, by reason of his ereat paleness. 

** I saw the Obaerver, sir, with the report in it, and I wanted to tell 
you I am sorry I spoke at all. Yes, I am very sorry." 

'^ You needn't be," said Cecil, icily. '^ You cannot suppose that it 
matters to me what a lot of-*-well, what people who don t know me, 
think r 

'^I was afraid, sir," said John Ford, faltering, ''that it might 
annov you and prevent you from coming back here any more. Oh, 
air, don't Id it do that I don't let anything do that I" 

'' What the deuce is the fellow driving at ?" thought Cecil ; but he 
laughed, and said, — 

'' You want to air a little more of your knowledge at my expense 
on some future occasion, I suppose, Mr. Ford. I may possibl;^ give 
you an opportunity; but it is not likely — I mean, I don't think it 
probable that I shall come here again." 

John Ford turned whiter than ever. 

" Don't say that, sir I" he almost gasped. " You must come back, 
sir I indeed you must !" 

Cecil laughed outright. This John Ford must be out of his senses. 
What could it matter to him whether he, Cecil, came back or not? It 
would be for this man's benefit that the young collegian should not 
come back, one would think. 

" Really, Mr. Ford," Cecil said, " one would think it would break 
your heart not to see me again, to hear you talk." 

" There are other hearts that might get broken if you didn't come 
back, sir," said John Ford. 

Cecil could not but understand him now, and he felt humbled, and, 
in spite of himself, owned this young working-man his superior. 

So well the poor fellow loved this girl, then, that he had come to 
his rival to plead with him not to forsake her I 
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Yes, that was what John Ford had oome about. Bat it was not 
so much that the notice in the paper had alarmed him, as that he had 
a general fear lest Mr. Galverlej was only playing with the girl. 

Cecil was spared the pain of replying to thiS| for the minister 
entered, and John Ford took his leave. 

Cecil felt decidedly more uncomfortable after this interview, and 
wished himself well out of Handswick. He almost wished he had 
never come. Yet he felt he could not wish never to have known 
Kuthanna. But it was all nonsense about '^ breaking hearts.'^ That 
happened only in books. Ruthanna could many honest John a little 
later, and then if ever he did come back he would probably see her 
with half a dozen little Fords round her. 

So Cecil tried to pass it off. But in his heart he felt it would be 
hard to part with Ruthanna to-night He felt, too, that she was not 
likely soon to forget him. 

In the mean time, John Ford had hurried off to the Trents' house. 
He must see Ruthanna and warn her. 

The Trent family were at dinner when he arrived : so he was asked 
to join them. The iron- worker was not cordial, however: but of 
o^ he had ^oung Honeyman in his mind. 

John remained, and tried to eat, but somehow he constantly fergot, 
and laid down his knife and fork. Abraham noted this uneasily. 

''Come, John,'' he said from time to time, ''dunner forget thy 
food.'' 

After dinner, when Ruthanna, was helping to clear the table, John 
managed to say, '' Come into the garden when I go, Ruthanna. I've 
something I must tell thee." 

Later Ruthanna joined him in the garden, out of sight of the 
windows. 

'' Hast thee set thy heart on Mr. Calverley, Ruthanna ?" he b^an, 
point-blank. 

'' It is none of thy business !" cried Ruthanna, angrily. Then she 
left him and went into the house. 

John Ford sighed deeply and went slowly out of the gate. Oh, 
he could not stem this torrent the sound of which he could hear I It 
is hard to be helpless when a vague and terrible evil threatens. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CECIL SAYS GOOD-BY TO BUTHANNA. 

The rain fell steadily as Cecil found his way to the Trents* house 
that night. But he knew Ruthanna would come to him ; and he was 
not disappointed. He had been waitine near the little gate only a few 
minutes when she came timidly out. She was wearing an old-fashioned 
gray water-proof with a hood which drew up in a sort of frill round 
her little face* Her hand trembled almost painfully as he took it. 
He stooped and kissed her on the lips. They trembled too. Cecil 
tacked her little hand under his arm, and, holding his umbrella over 
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her, led her rapidly away towards the commoD. l^ere was a shelter 
there he knew of, — not a very grand one, but still a shelter. It was a 
sort of hat constructed of a trellis of tree-branches, and was thatdied 
with dry heather, which also filled up the holes in the sides. It had 
been put up for the horses which pastured on the common to go into 
when they liked. They would probably like to-night^ since it rained, 
but Cecil meant to drive them off. In one comer he knew there was 
a heap of sweetrsmelling hay that could afford the lovers a seat 
There they could have their talk, out of the rain. 

Neither of them spoke much as they crossed the common to the 
spot where the hut stood. Ruthanna explained why she had not come 
out on any of the previous nights; that was all. Cecil was in a 
tumult. Now that he must tell her that he was goins away, a sodden 
passionate desire to remain took possession of him. This was why he 
spoke so little. Ruthanna said nothing for very joy at being with him. 
Her happiness bewildered her, intoxicated her. It made her dumb. 
He pressed her little hand, which lay on his arm, against his side fit>m 
time to time, and she could feel his heart beating in great thumps. 

There was no door to the hut, so the rain was driven in a little, 
but the corner with the hay in it was dry. Cecil entered first. There 
were no horses inside. Then Ruthanna came in, and Cecil seated her 
beside him on the hay. She was trembling so much that he removed 
her water-proof and wrapped her in his warmer coat and held her to 
his breast to warm her. '^ Ruthanna, my little one,'' he said, tenderly, 
^^ you do not know how I love you P' As he spoke he noticed that she 
was crying. '* Why do you cry, little one?'' he said, kissing away the 
tears. ^^ This is our last night. Let us be happy this once.^ 

^'The last night, Mr. Calverley I Oh, dunner sqr it! dunner say 
it ! Tak me with thee, if thee mun go I Oh, tak me with thee I' 
And she threw her arms round his neck and clung ther^ laying her 
wet cheek against his. Cecil tightened his arm about her, and felt bis 
pulses on fire. 

At that moment, one of the horses put his head in at the door, 
and it was necessary to drive him away. Once outside the hut, Cecil 
came to himself. ^^Good Godl" he said to himself, ^^what was I 
about to do?" He stood in the door-way ia few moments^ his whole 
being vibrating. ^^ Ruthanna," he presently said, ^^it is very late; 
perhaps we had best ^ back." 

" Need us yet, Mr. Calverley ?" she answered, in a choking voice. 
Poor child! what should she know of his struggle with himself? 

^' Yes, I think so," said Cecil. His voice had a strange ring in it 
as he spoke. It had stopped raining, and the stars came out. By 
their dim light Cecil saw tiie girl on her knees, her face in her hands. 
" Ruthanna," he said, huskily, *^ say a prayer. Thank God, — never 
mind for what, — ^but thank Him." 

But she did not heed his words ; she was crying to herself and 
rocking her form to and fro. Cecil longed to comfort her, but he 
would not enter the hut again. ^^ Come to me, Ruthanna," he said, 
gently. She came obediently as a faithful dog might have done, and 
stood trembling beside. him. • He took her hands in his^ and loolced 
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down at her. " Try and forgive me 1" he said, brokenly. " I have 
been a villain to you, to have won your love. But you must forget 
me, Buthanna. It is best for you, and 'you will soon be happy, and it 
will all be as if it had never happened. I never thought of it coming 
to this. It was my selfishness.^ 

" Mr.- Calverley,*' said Buthanna, with tears in her voice, " thee 
dunner mean as thee never meant to marry me ?'* 

Cecil bowed his head. 

'^ Then it mun indeed be good-by,'' she said, in a strange, far-away 
voice. 

His impulse was to take her to his heart and swear that nothing 
should part them. But the thought of his family, and it may be his 
own vanity, deterred him. 

'^ Forget me as soon as you can, Buthanna," he said, rapidly. ^^ I 
am not worth a thought from your pure little heart. If I married 
you, it would be to make you wretched. It would be like caging a 
beautiful swallow. You would pine away among my people. You 
don't know what my mother and sister are like. You could never 
understand them, and they could never understand you. They would 
break your heart among them.'' 

Buthanna smiled a curious smile in the starlight. It was bitter, 
it was sad bqrond words. But she did not speak. She had withdrawn 
her hands from him, and was standing apart, clasping her fingers 
lightly together. 

Cecil went on : ^^ You will soon. get over this. Indeed, I am doing 
the best thing for you in going. Do you remember that first day when 
I read to you among the bracken? Oh, Buthanna, I shall be thinking 
of it when you have forgotten it and are happy with John Ford." 
Buthanna smiled that curious smile again, but said no word. '^ If we 
had married, then we should have ceai^ to love each other, as Herrick 
says, — ^I read it to you that day, — * Love in extremes can never long 
endure.' " 

*^Have thee any more to tell me, Mr. Calverley?" Buthanna 
asked ; '^ for I think thee have said enough, and I mun go." Her 
voice was very calm, but her face was awfully white in the starlight. 

" Of course I shall take you home," said Cecil. 

"No, no," she answered, shaking her head slowly; "thee will 
part with me here, — now." 

Cecil pleaded, but in vain. She would not go a step with him. 

" At least say you forgive me !" cried Cecil. " I don't deserve it, 
but at least say you forgive me !" 

Again that strange smile. " I canner say it now," she said. " When 
I eauy I will let thee hear it." 

" But to-morrow I go," said Cecil : " you must tell me now or 
never, you see." 

" When I can say it, thee shalt hear it," she repeated. Then she 
returned to the hut and got her cloak. He would have ftstened it for 
her, but she would not allow him. Another moment, and she was 
flying rather than walking across the heather. As she went she called 
back (Mice, " Good-by, Mr. Calverley, — forever !" Then he heard a 
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little bTBterical lauffbi ixint firom her, eonndinff more sad than a cry. 
He had half a mind to follow her ; but it was better to end it now. 

As he walked towards the manse he felt intolerably wretdied and 
guilty, but finally oonsoled himself with the thought that^ after all, 
such a child as she was must forget soon. 

Then, oddly enough, Victoria's prediction that he would do some- 
thing extraordinary came to him. If she knew of this affidr, he 
thought, how she would despise him ! Well, she never would know, — 
that was <Mie comfort. 

But there Cecil was mistaken. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GBCIIi liEABNB 801CB NEW THXNGS. 

On the evening of CeciPs arrival home two friends had dropped in 
to dinner at Heatherdene, — ^Mr. Fairbank and Mr. Morrison. Cecil 
had only time to slip into his evening suit before the gong sounded. 
In &ct, the rest of the family were already assembled in the dining- 
room when he put in an appearance. 

A chair was left vacant for him, however, next to Victoria, at his 
mother's end of the table. He spoke to his fiither first, being nearest 
the door, then went the round of the table, shaking hands with each, 
and kissing his mother and sister. His mother's mce wore an uneasy 
look, as she scrutinized his fiu». Victoria, too, looked at him curiously. 
His face was pale, and his manner had a shade of restraint in it. He 
made many abortive attempts to appear animated, however, — and over- 
did it, as most people do under the circumstances. Forced gayety often 
reveals a sad heart. 

Even Mr. Fairbank noticed something unnatural about Cecil's be- 
havior, taken up though he was with Violet When tixt ladies had 
retired and the men were left alone, — 1.6., the artist, the clergyman, and 
Cecil (Mr. Calverley had escaped to his library), — ^Mr. Fairbank rallied 
the young man on his '^ girl-I-left-behind-me" expression of coun- 
tenance. It was positive pain to Cecil. During all the dinner he bad 
had before him that homeiv kitchen with the green walls and the blue 
window-blind. Oh, poor little Buthanna I where was she now ? poor 
little eyes, were they red with weeping? He could have cursed him- 
self. 

But he replied to the clergyman's comment with a light laugh, and 
poured himself out some brandy. Cecil didn't usually drink spirits, 
as bis friends well knew : there was no poetry in spirits. And at this 
sign Mr. Fairbank dropped his tone of raillery and lit a cigar. Cecil, 
too, smoked violently, and laughed immoderately at Mr. Morrison's 
jokes, which quite delighted that gentleman, who, though an artist of 
real merit and a good musician, was decidedly not a good joker : yet 
he would try to joke in spite of much discouragement. Indeed, his 
perseverance in this line deserved a better reward, one would think. 

What with these jokes, Cecil's strange hilarity, and an attraction 
in the drawing-room^ it was jiot to be wondered at that Mr. Fairbank 
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soon proposed to join the ladies. Mr. Morrison was nothing loath. 
Victoria was decidedly better fan than these two men. He had brought 
his violin, too, and wanted some music. . Victoria was at the piano when 
they entered the yellow drawing-room, and the artist immediately 
joined her. The clergyman, having secured some coffee for Miss 
Calverley and himself, from a tray a servant brought in, retired to a 
windowHseat to chat with his fair " curate.'^ Cecil joined his mother, 
who was seated in her accustomed corner by the fire. 

"Well, Cecil," began the mother, "do you regret your experi- 
ment?" 

" No, and yes," he answered, with a smile that died in a momenta 
Oh, if he could get the sound of that wild little laugh out of his ears ! 
Oh, if he could shut out forever the vision of that little figitre flying 
from him through the heather under the starlight ! 

" Why no tmd yes ?" inquired Mrs. Oalveney. 

" It is difficult to explain," said Cecil. 

" Your aunt was kind T^ 

" Oh, yes." 

" Did she seem happy, Cecil ?" 

« Oh, certainly." 

" She made a great mistake, Cecil." 

"Oh," cried Cecil, impatiently, "she is not alone in that if she 
did. We all make mistakes, I rather think. I beg your pardon, 
mother," he added, seeing her look hurt at his tone. 

" You are not well, Cecil," said Mrs. Calverley, anxiously. 

*' No, I don't think I am, mother. Will you excuse me to the 
others if I slip out ? I must have some air. But, for the matter of 
that, I don't think they would miss me. I should probably be back 
before they knew I had gone." 

" Oo, my boy," said Uie mother. She longed to question him, but 
saw she must not. 

Cecil passed out through the conservatory on which the little blue 
drawing-room opened, and found himself in the Shakespeare garden. 
The large evening primroses were open now, to invito the night-moths. 
There was a slight movement of the air, which enveloped him in soft 
sounds and sweet scents. He stood still under .the starlight, and 
thought, near where the tall sunflowers drooped their heads, heavy 
with seeds, till they touched the red dahlias and the white lilies with 
their crumpled yellow fringes. He abstractedly watched the moths go 
from flower to flower : then some lines from Victor Hugo's poem " Le 
Papillon et la Fleur" came to his mind, — how the flower b^ged the 
butterfly to take root beside it, or give it (the flower) wings. " You 
can come and go," says the flower, who loves the butterfly, " but I — 
I must remain and see my shadow turn at my feet." 

Ah ! h^, Cecil, could go, but poor little Buthanna must remain and 
see her shadow turn at her feet ! 

" Yet," he pondered, " to marry her would have been to wrong her 
as much as leaving her." He strode out of the garden and on to the 
common. This long stretch of heather was not calculated to raise his 
spirits. " Only last night," he said to himself over and over again, — 
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^* only Utfi nighty under these very stan^ I held that soft, paljutatine 
little figure in my arms." Oh, poor innocent blue eyea, why should 
he have made them shed so many tears I Perhi^ tbqr were, even now, 
weeping under the skylight where the stars — ^theee same stars which 
now seemed to look down upon him reproachfully — ^looked in at her 
pityingly. 

At this point Cecil cursed himself furiously. 

At the same moment poor, forsaken Suthanna was praying for him, 
— ^noty however, in her little garret, but in the hut among the heather 
where she had known the utmort laptare of loving, and its meet bitter 
pain. 

Somehow these stars were unbearable. Cecil returned to the house 
and entered his room. There was a writing-table there. He lit his 
candles and sat down, and hastily wrote a few impassioned words to 
Buthanna. Then he read them, and immediately held them in the 
flame of the candle. 

He strode about the room for a time. Finally he took the golden 
lock of hair which Ruthanna had eiven him, and laid it on his black 
coat-sleeve, and looked down at it long and earnestly. Then he blew 
out the lights and went down to the drawing-room. 

The music was over for the time, and Mr. Morrison was seated on 
the couch near Mrs. Galverley, talking to her. Victoria was wander- 
ing about in a certain free way she had, looking at this and that She 
came up to Cecil as he entered. '' Poor fellow I" she said, half in 
raillery, half in earnest, '' and you have not found it all roses ? Well, 
bury the past and b^in afresh.'' 

'^ Victoria, what do you mean?'' he asked her. His tone was not 
angered ; he had a wild hope that she understood. Oh, if she would 
understand and still pity ! 

The right-doer on whom fi&te casts a burden mav, and does, need 
sympathy. But he needs it not half so much as the man who has 
yielded to temptation while possessing a sense of a higher stand-point 
which might have been attained. 

^' I mean," said Victoria, '^ when we have made a mistake, con- 
sciously or otherwise, it is best to try and forget it and begin afresh. 
To brood over an error is enervating.'' 

They had seated themselves in a quiet comer. Victoria had a 
portfolio on her lap, and turned the sketches over as she talked. 

'^ But," b^an Cecil, earnestly, ^^ may it not be that if you try to 
foreet, you may end by trying to believe — ^to believe U never happened, 
and cease to blame yourself, or at least excuse yourself?" 

Victoria looked at him straight with those unflinching qres of 
hers. 

^^ At least do not let the past cripple the future," she made answer. 

At this moment Cecil fett his cousin might become the guide of 
his so-far eitatic life. 

^^ How do you manage to read me so ?" he asked her. 

'^ How can I tell ?" she said, with a laugh. ^^ One can never say 
how one reads people." 

^' It seems like magic," continued Cecil. 
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' ^ Yet/' rgoined Victoria, ^ I know nothing, and shall never ask 
joxk to tell me anything/' 

'^ Don't/' said Cecil. ^^ I should be obliged to answer you." 

^ Would it trouble you so much to have me know ?" she asked. 

^ It would. Don't ask me." 

'^ I will never ask you ; but, if I am not mistaken in you, you may 
tell me without" 

'^ Oh, no I no !" said Cecil, with sudden energy. '^ I am not likely 
ever to tell yow." 

As he spoke, his true heart seemed revealed to himself. Victoria, 
of all others, was the one he could love for life : if she knew about 
Ruthanna would she not hate him? What did she suspect? what did 
she mean by her strange words ? 

If Cecil had made a clean breast of it, he might have saved him- 
self much trouble. At least he would have had the satisfaction of 
feeling honest ; and there is no satisfaction like it. But, still selfish, 
he thought of the possible loss to himself should he make the revela- 
tion, and remained silent. Victoria, of course, knew he had some- 
thing on his conscience, but she could not know that he had designedly 
won the heart of a young girl, to cast it from him. Perhaps after he 
had induced Victoria to marry him he would, tell her all. She could 
not then so easily turn her back on him. Poor Cecil I he did not un- 
derstand that such revelations after marriage sometimes make a chasm 
nothing can bridge. 

That Victoria cared for him was clear, in spite of her habitual 
ridicule of him. And what proved this most convincingly was that in 
the hour of his trouble she dropped her bantering tone and became 
only a sympathetic woman. 

There are times in our life when we feel stationary. Nothing is 
likely to happen for that time at least. It is then that those who have 
studied life generally, rather than their own particular and for the most 
part insignificant existence, look out for squalls. 

Cecil felt for the moment in calm water. He longed to forget the 
wrong he had done to Buthanna. He thought he saw his way to do 
so. It would be all right in the end. Of course she would feel for a 
time, but after that she would marry John Ford, and when happy 
would be able to smile at that dream of her childish days. It was not, 
aft»r all, as if he had done the girl any real and tangible wrong. Vic- 
toria's kindness was like an opiate to his disturbed spirit. 

It was after the visitors nad gone, and Violet and Victoria had 
retired to their rooms, that Mrs. Calverley observed to Cecil, — 

" I am very uneasy just now, my own boy. Your father has been 
much more retiring since you went to Handswick. He does not look 
well, either. He has grown thinner, and his eyes seem sunken." 

'^ Don't be alarmed, mother," said Cecil (being encouraged himself, 
he felt inclined to pass it on). '' Father buries himself in books ; and 
such people nearly always develop such looks. He hasn't complained 
of anything, has he?" 

*' Oh, no/' said Mrs. Calverley, hastily, ^* but I have never known 
him complain of anjrthing. It isn t his way. It is that that alarms me." 
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'Til go and hunt him ap/' said Cecily and rtraightwar betook 
himself to the library, which be bad not visited since that day when 
he had asked for a check to enaUe him to go to Handswick. His 
father had looked well enough at dinner^ he meditated ; his mother 
most be getting nervous. Bat then in the candlelight it was so easy 
to be deceived. Stilly these bookworms had a way ol looking ill. 

Cecil opened the library door and looked in. There sat the old 
scholar, his head resting on his hand, a book open before him. Cecil 
advanced a step or two into the room, then paused. His father did not 
raise his head. Cecil came a little nearer. A m<mgrel cur started 
up and placed itself between the old scholar and his son. It showed 
its teeth. On the knees of the old man another nondeseript animal 
reposed. It raised its head and also showed its teeth. 

'^ Father/' said Cecil, gently. Both animals, responsive to the tone, 
chanmi their tactics and b^an to whine. 

No answer came from the old sdiolar. 

'^ Father,'' said Cecil, in a loader tone, and coming quite dose to 
him. 

Still no answer. 

Cecil stooped down and gased into the kind old face. Gk)od God I 
what did he see ? The face had an unnatural pallor upon it, the eyes 
app^red as if unseeing ! He tried to raise the head, but, to bis hor- 
ror, it was alreadv all out flexed upon the hand where it rested. Tes, 
there was no doubt of it, the lonely old scholar was dead. 

The days that followed at Heatherdene bef(»e the gentle, loady old 
man was laid in the church-yard were terrible enough. 

Laid out in a grand coffin, in a stately chamber, the peaceful body 
could scarcely be more lonely than when the soul had inhabited it. Yet 
how lonely the dead appear to us ! What a fearful thing it seems to put 
out of sight, in the darkness underground, dear eyes that have looked 
love into ours, dear hands that have preyed ours in sympathy, dear 
lips that have met ours so tenderly I x et, though our life seems slmost 
to ebb out of us when we must say farewell to the beloved body and 
hide it away, if we know we have faithfully tried to brighten the dear 
life while it remained with us, we are savea the bitterest of all pangs, 
remorse. The death that closes some eyes opens others. The death 
of Mr. Calverley opened his wife's eyes, and Cecil's toa They knew 
then what they mi^ht have known all along ; bat it was too late. Mr. 
Calverley had died of heart-disease ; and yet he had never once com- 

fJained of being ill. Both mother and son had to hear from medical 
ips that his sufferings must have often been fearful. It dawned on 
these two then that his mental sufferings might have exceeded the 
physical. 

Mrs. Calverley collapsed utterly. Cecil felt the only relirf would 
be to shoot himself. So selfish a life as his had been could be of no 
Airther importance to any one. 

As for Violet, she did not feel like the others, — altar-cloths and 
general church-work made her feel so good. It is a question, more- 
over, if Violet Calverley really felt much about anything, though she 
would have looked with a Madonna-like gentle rejmMidi at any one 
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who had told her so, and would have forgiven him or her at onoe as a 
church duty, 

Victoria was, as she said, ^' really horribly cut up.'' She did wish 
she hadn't accepted things as she had found them at Heatherdene. It 
bad been so much a matter of course that no one should take any par- 
tieolar notice of Mr. Galverky. Why hadn't she seen an inch before 
ber &iee? She mirbt have then done something to ease her uncle's 
life. 

There is one way that will save us from this sort of awakening ; 
that isy nevar to imagine that those about us do not need sympathy, and 
to give it to all around us freely and liberally. It is like the widow's 
erase of oil in that case : it can never become exhausted ; it is a living 
fount, ever newly replenished. 

** Victoria," said Cecil, the day before the funeral, ** I'm not sure I 
don't wish I was lying id that coffin." 

She looked at him now with eyes that had lost their inscrutability. 
They were full of womanly love. 

^' Cecil," she said, coming quite close to him, *^ I did not know there * 
was all this in you. Believe me, it is pain to ma to see you suffer." 

They were together in the blue drawing-room, which was darkened. 
Outside the sun was shining on the gay dahlias and tall lilies. How 
often has one heard people complain that Nature should rgoice when 
they are sad I They say it is want of sympathy. But they forget 
that if the flowers and skies hid their brightness because of a sorrow- 
ing heart, there would be no gay flowers, no sunny sky. Let the 
wretched rather take hope because Nature smiles when tears dim their 
eyes. It is that tlie bright and beautiful is the real and lasting. It is 
the promise of a persistent bliss, somewhere. 

While Victoria spoke, Cecil felt for a moment impelled to tell her 
everything and so relieve his overburdened heart. But that wretch 
'' Worldlywiseman" warned him not to do so. Instinct is often so 
much the better guide. 

** I have not tak^i my last look at poor father," Cecil said. '^ I 
cannot do it to-morrow : will you come with me now ?" 

Together these two cousins entered the darkened chamber where 
what had been the old scholar lay. The coffin was upon the bedstead. 
The leflroff body was covered with white flowera. The flowers were 
not purer than the gentle face with the closed eyes. 

But what was that lying upon the breast? They came close. It 
was one of the poor forlorn little mongrel curs he had rescued. It 
was motionless as the corpse itself. At first Victoria tried to remove 
it; but it uttered a cry so lamentable that she let it remain. 

"These were his friends," said Cecil, bitterly.. " Oh, to feel one's 
self beneath a dog 1" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SORROW OF THE STRICKEN HEART. 

On the Monday when Cecil said fiurewell to Handswick, Ruthanna 
was up betimes. It was washing^ay^ and she would have to do most 
of the house-work while her mother and Mrs. BiUington were at the 
wash-tub. Samson was particularly firactious on this morning, and 
wplied his small nails vigorously to his sister's pretty fiioe. Mrs. 
Trent chanced to witness this operation ; and. she seemed to find it 
amusing, for she laughed. Samson showed oonsidemble signs of 
becoming another Joseph when he grew older. Poor little Ruthanna 
was suffering so deeply that her mother's laugh was more than her 
overstrung nerves could endure. She wiped a streak of blood off her 
cheek, and then hastily and angrily set Samson down on the floor. 
Of course he raised a howL 

'' Tak him up/' shouted the mother, who could see all from the 
• wash-house, which opened into the kitchen. 

Ruthanna doggedly obeyed. But &m8on thought fit to repeat the 
finger-nail experiment, this time still more vigorously. Then Ruth- 
anna smartly slapped his hands. The heart-rending screams which 
followed soon brought Mrs. Trent from the wash-tub. 

'' What have thee done to him ?" she demanded, at the top of her 
voice. 

'^ I slapped him," the girl answered. 

''I'll teach thee to slap him!" cried the mother, givine her 
daughter a stinging blow on the cheek, which left it a vivia red. 
'' There, now, shall thee hit him again?" 

'' If he scratches me, I shall," the girl replied. 

The mother followed this remark with another blow, which sent 
Ruthanna reeling. Samson slipped from her arms and fell with a thud 
on to the floor. He really had something to cry for this time ; but, 
with the usual inconsbtency of these working-women, Mrs. Trent now 
attacked Kim. She both slapped and shook him, telling him to '' shut 
up his row, for he wasner hurt," and finally she deposited him on the 
door-step outside, and slammed the door, which the young gentle- 
man belabored with his baby feet and hands incessantly till Ruthanna 
fetched him in and comforted him. It is a sad sight to see the com- 
fortless give comfort. Yet these are they who most often do it It is 
necessary to understand a need before one can supply it. 

Cecil had left her I he had never meant to marry her I Oh, the 
utter desolation this thought brought to poor Ruthanna I Poor ohild I 
she had so entirely given herself to him I 

On this evening she took the clothes to the mangle as usual. How 
glad she was to be in the open air, free from that now oppressive home- 
life, where the whole atmosphere was impregnated with complaining 
and vulgarity I She would hurry, and so gain time to wander on the 
heath a little, and so feel nearer to him. 

The yellow gorse-flowers and the purple heather breathed that 
refinement she now understood but could not have defined. They 
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were part of her dream of hiin^as were the sky overhead^ and the song 
of the birds. 

Samson bemg asleep^ Bathanna went alone. Susie Stopes was at 
the door when she delivered her bundle. 

** Welly Bathanna/' she exclaimed, ^* thee were got up yesterday I 
How much did thy things cost ?" 

Bathanna smiled that same carioas smile that had made Cecil so 
uncomfortable the day before. *^ I dunner care for the things/' she 
answered, ''and I man be going." And she sped away, leaving Susie 
much panled. 

The sun was dipping behind the dark woods of Berridge as Bath- 
anna reached the common. The sky was flecked with light, rosy 
clouds. A beantiful calm glow rested upon the undulating heath. The 
workmen were already sitting on the bench outside the rnstic inn in 
the distance. Bathanna hurried through the tall bracken to the spot 
where she and Cecil had lain and he had read to her those poems 
whieh she had not understood. Bat it had been his voice that she had 
heard, and that had filled her with an unaccustomed palpitating joy. 

How could the patch of deserted turf smile so brightly ander the 
glowing sky I 

Bathanna threw herself down upon that couch that had been so 
delightful. Where was the velvet pillow now? Gronel gone! She 
burst into passionate weeping, kissing the soft short grass where he had 
lain, stretching out her arms desolately for what had been and now was 
not. '' Come back ! come back I" she moaned, '' or let me die t" 

And, even while she wept, another gazed down upon her, with a 
face on which agony was written. What instinct had led John Ford 
here now ? What told him that here and now he would find the for- 
saken child he would have given his life to comfort? Just this, — that 
love is the harbinger of insight, and John Ford loved. 

He moved away, as he had done on that other occasion. He must 
not speak to her now. And he went, as he had done before, to the 
Berriage Lakes, and sat down on the strip of land between the two. 
The red of the sky was reflected in the water. The shy water-hen 
sailed in and out of the tall rashes with her little brood. The leaves 
of the overhanging trees rustled faintly. All was peace. But within 
this man's heart was a tempest, — a hurricane. 

He scarcely knew what he thought, or what he felt He simply 
sat and stared at the water, possessed by a single awful sensation. 

In the mean time, Bathanna had risen and wandered on towards 
the hut Tes, there it stood, just the same, but how changed I She 
entered and seated herself upon the heap of hay, while with one ner- 
vous little hand she pluckea at the dried grass at her side. Presently 
her fingers touched something hard. She looked down. It was a 
gold cuff-link which Cecil had worn. She carried it to her lips and 
wept afresh. 

She sat on till the rosy tints had died out of the sky, to be re- 
placed by a purole gray, and the white mists had risen to brood on 
the hollows. Then she crept forth, and wandered, with apathetic, 
steps, through the bracken. 
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It was just then that John Foid was passing along the white road 
close at hand. He knew her at once in the twilight, and waited for 
her at the foot of the path she was descending. She did not see him 
till she was close upon him. Then she tried to pass him. 

^'Dunner avoid me, Buthanna/' said John Ford, humbly, his 
whole face quivering with emotion. *^ I wunner speak of myself.'' 

'^Dunner speak at all/' said Ruthanna, desolately. ^^I dunner 
want to hear no one talk to me no more." 

But John Ford still stood in her path. ^^ Buthanna/' he said, in a 
low, choking voice, ^' let me help thee. There is nothing as can matter 
to me.but helping thee now." 

She raised her eyes to his, and even in her misery, nay, because of 
it, saw the anguish in his face, and pitied him. She stretched out her 
hand to him ; he took it tenderly and reverently in his. ^^ Thee hast 
been very good to me, John," she said. ^^ I amner worth it. Think 
no more of me." 

^^ But I mnn think of thee, Buthanna, while I live. I couldner 
help it if I tried. Some might ; I couldner." 

^' I am very sorry for thee," said Buthanna. '^ I wish, I do wish I 
had never been born 1" 

'^ I dunner wish that for myself," said the honest fellow. '^ If I 
can help thee, I am elad I was born." 

'^ No one can help me," said Buthanna, softly ; ^^ nothing but per- 
haps death." 

'^ Dunner speak of death, Buthanna." 

^^Wby munner I?" she answered. ^^Tbee canner know my 
trouble." 

'^ I know it all, Buthanna ; but it may not be so bad as thee 
thinks. He may come back." 

^^ No, he wunner come back," she replied, mournfully. '^ But how 
do thee know about him ?" 

" Never mind ; but if it would comfort thee to talk of him some- 
times, and ease thy heart, thee can talk to me, Buthanna, and have no 
fears." 

'^ And thee will say nothing against him ?" she asked, anxiously. 

"No, I wunner say nothing against him," he made answer, with a 
pang at his heart. 

" Oh, I love him so I I love him so ! and he has left me I" she 
broke out suddenly. " He never meant to marry me ; but you muoner 
say nothing against him. He is a gentleman, and mun please himsel'. 
It was me as was wrong for thinking he meant it. A girl like me 
hadner ought to have thought of him. But I love him I I love him 1 
and it has welly broke my heart I" 

How he* longed to put his arms about her ! But he stood still 
there in the gathering shadows, looking at her with such tender long- 
ing and pain that, had her eyes not been blinded, she might have seen 
how great a treasure she had cast from her, while she clung to what 
had proved itself but dross. 

But with some of us to love once is to love forever, let the object 
turn out unworthy or not. It was even so with this simple country- 
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E'rL Ceml had played with her and left her, but she must still love 
in. 

''Shall us be walking towards home?'' John asked her, after a 
pause. 

'' Oh, yes P' said Buthanna : '' I mnn go. My mother'U be angry 
again.'' 

They walked alon^ the white road side by side till the oommon was 
left behind and high hedges lay on each side of them, one bounding a 
cornfield which was now but stubble, the other a fair meadow. Then, 
still silent, they veaohed the village green, and passed from thenoe into 
the Birmingham road. 

John left her at her garden gate. '' I shall think of thee, Buth- 
anna, he said. 

''I thank thee; but thee had better not,'' she answered, and they 
parted. 

John Ford lived in lodffinffs. and havine reached them went straight 
to hu room, which was, lL^atbanna'8,1 garret He lit his lamp 
and sat down at his table. It was littered with books. As Mr. Lane 
liad<said, this working-man was a student. He took down a volume 
on Dynamics from a hanging book-shelf and tried to drown his pain 
in problems. His pain, do 1 say? her pain, rather, for it was for her 
he suffered. Perchance could he see her happy with the man she loved, 
his own pain at her loss would awake and slay him. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

HOPES. 



^^ SuincuT has gone wrong with Buthanna," Mr. Trent observed 
the following Sunday evening to his wife : ^^ her's so quiet, and her has 
no color." 

/'I see nothing wrong with her," answered the mother, sharply. 
'^ Thee art always bothering about that wench now." 

^' I'll tell thee something," said the iron-worker, with a steely gleam 
in bis eyes : ^^ her's got a chance of raisin' hersel'." 

Mrs. Trent was engaged in laying the supper-table. Buthanna was 
in the room above, trying to soothe &mson. Joseph and Abraham had 
not yet come in after chapel. 

Mrs. Trent stopped her operations and stared at her husband. 

'' Of raisin' hersel' 1 What do thee mean ?" 

^^Well," chuckled the iron-worker, '^ young Mr. Honey man has 
took a fancy to her, and his payrents has took a fancy to her ; and th|^ 
is why I got her the new things." 

Mrs. Trent was almost stunned by this intelligence. She couldn't 
answer anything. 

^^ That is why," went on the iron- worker, ^^I havener encouraged 
J(An Ford of late." 

^^ There's that Haydn Blackhouse, too," said Mrs. Trent, refleetively. 

^' I don't think her cares tuppence for him," rejoined the &ther, 
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decidedly. ^* This morning he was at the big diapel and waiting 
for her at the gallery stairs, and her wonldner so mach as look at 
him/' 

'^ But her spoke to John Ford coming from chapel to-night/' ob- 
served Mrs. Trent; ''and I do believe I saw him give her something." 

The conversation was cat short at this point by the entrance of 
Abraham and Joseph. 

It was a fact that John Ford had given something to Bathanna. 

That mcHming (there is a Sunday post at Handswick) he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Calverley and a packet whidh he was requested 
to convey to Buthanna. Poor John ! Fate did not seem to spare him. 

The letter ran, — 

'' I ah sending a little parting gift to Buthanna through you, for 
I know your honest love for her, and, believe me, my greatest wish is 
that she may one day crown your hopes. A girl so young as she is 
soon forgets, and I swear I never meant things to go so &r as they did. 
Win her confidence and comfort her, — ^and think as badly of me as 
you think fit. I deserve and shall accept it all. But you, with your 
education and intelligence, must see that for me to have married* the 
poor child would have been a calamity for Aer. Teach her to under- 
stand this. You will make her happy ; then peihaps she may forgive 
me. But I shall never forgive myself." 

This letter was a great blow to John Ford. It was now perfectly 
clear to him that Cecil had left Buthanna forever. He gathered no 
comfort, however, from this for himself. Indeed, he thought not of 
himself at all. Before going to chapel he answered Cecil's letter in a 
way that made that gentleman smart. This is what he wrote : 

"Sib,— 

" I have delivered the packet as you desired. 

" Yours truly, 

" John Fobd.'* 

But what did the packet contain ? 

Buthanna opened it in her little attic, seated on her bed. After 
taking off the wrapper with .her trembling hands, she found a small 
leather case. At first she could not open it, but at last she 8u6oeeded, 
and there lay on a rosy satin bed a tiny necklace of real pearls. She 
did not know their vauue. To her they were only "hid thought of 
her.'' She had removed her fine velvet dress, and she fastened the 
little necklace round her neck. It did not fit closely, but lay caressingly 
on the fiiir, warm skin. She always wore it from this time, but out of 
sight under her dress. 

It was on this afiiemoon that Buthanna wrote her first and last 
letter. 

" Deab Sib," — it b^an, — ^* I have got the present. I will kepe it, 
but not to remember thee by. I hope thee will be more happy than 
me. I do not reproehe thee. 

" BUTHANKA." 
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This kttor Buthaniia gave to John Ford to post for her when she 
met him on the heath next day. 

Poor, faithful John ! he was waiting for her where he knew she 
would come after taking the clothes as usual to the mangle. 

** fiuthanna,'^ he said at cmoe as she drew near him, ^^ I've thought 
of somethii^ as may comfort thee.'' 

She looked up wistfully and incredulously into his kind, freckled 
face. 

'^ Thee shall come to Walsall and have thy photograph took, and 
I will send it him. Thee shall have thy fine velvet dress on, and thy 

Eretty hat. He canner help keeping it, and if he looks at it he canner 
elp coming back to thee, Ruthanna." 

The poor girl caueht at the suggestion like a drowning man at a 
straw. '^ I will do it r she exclaimed. Then a sudden revulsion of 
feeling came over her. ^' I canner do it," she said. 

^^ And why?" asked John. 

" I havener any money." 

It is curious, but a &ct, that Mr. Trent gave no pocket-monqr 
whatever to his children. 

" But I have money/' said John, eagerly, '^ and all I have is for 
thee if diee will tak it." 

Kuthanna did not at all realize that to let John Ford pay for this 
photograph was very much like letting a man buy the rope he is to be 
hanged with. But one thought absorbed her, — ^the loss— the possible 
raining — of Cecil. ^ 

^^ Wnen can us have it done?" she asked, forgetting even to thank 
him. But then he wanted no thanks from her : it was enough that he 
could bring her a moment's respite. 

'^ Canner you go with me and Abraham next Saturday afternoon ?" 
he asked.' 

*^ I clean the ' brights' for mother Saturday afternoons," she replied, 
doubtfully, " but I could sit up and do 'em on Friday night." 

*^ Then I'll talk to Abraham about it to-morrow at the works," he 
said. 

^^ But Abraham doesn't know about — about Mr« Calverley," she 
rejoined. 

" Oh, yes, he does. I told him ; and he thinks with me." 

'^ Thee art very good to me," was all she could reply. 

When John parted with Buthanna that night he knew true joy ; 
but he thought it was sorrow. 

There ia a studio on the bridge at Walsall where one can get a really 
good photograph, and it was there that Budianna went with her brother 
and «iohn Foid. The true reason for Ruthanna's going to Walsall 
had been kept strictly from every one at the Trents' except Abraham, 
who took her with him. 

The photograph was a success, — ^at least as &r as the negative went, 
— and copies were prcmiised by Wednesday. They were to be sent to 
Jdm Ford. After this business was settled, the three wandered into 
the High Street^ which, it being Saturday and market-day, was lively 
enough. It looked like a &ir ; stalls were langed on both sides of 
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tbe roid netrhr up to St Matthew's Charob at the top of the hill, 
and a crowd of purchasers moved hither and thither on ue pavementB. 
Bathaona enioyed the scene, and laughed and chatted almost like her 
old self. The photograph might cb so muoh fiir her, she thought. 
John Ford laughed too. It miule him gay to see her moie like herself. 
The two men remembered that day at Walsall afterwards with a 
pang. It was the last time either of them saw Buthanna lai^h. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

IN A STBAIT BETWIXT TWO. 

On the Friday afternoon following the events last recorded, CSedl 
Calverley entered the blue drawing-room, and fi>uad hb oonsin engaged 
in writing. 

^ Are yon doing anything very particular, Vic ¥* he asked her. 

" No. Why ¥^ she answered. 

^' I wish you would talk to a fellow a bit, then. Violet is off on 
church-work. I'm sure I think she might find quite as muoh Christian 
duty at home just now, with mother shut up in her room as she is." 

^^ Well, Cecil," began Victoria, slowly, and getting up from the 
table where she had been writing, *' you know Aunt Agatha won't let 
either Violet or me be with her. She will be alone ; and I do bdieve 
die spends all her time in crying over her old love-lettera. This morn- 
ing when I went in to see her she had a whole heap of letters spread 
out before her, — ^yellow old letters, — ^and she b^ged me to go away 
and let her foiget the present in the past." 

'' I wish there wasn't such a thing as r^ret," said Cecil, irritably. 

^^ Regrets are the making of some of us, I guess," smd Victoria. 

" Have you any, then ?" 

« Very likely, Cecil." 

" Well, you can't have wrong things you have done to r^ret?" 

'^ Why ^ould I be so different from the. rest of human beings ? I 
suppose every one has something to r^ret." 

'^ Anyway, it can't be anytoiog very bad if you've done it^ Vic- 
toria." 

"You think so?" 

« I know it." 

There was silence for a few moments ; then Cecil spoke again : 

" It seems to be my &te to make people miserable. I shall end by 
making you miserable, if you care enough about me to be influenced 
one way or the other." 

"You may make me miserable, perhaps; you have not done so 
yet" 

" But, after all," said Cecil, coming close to her and toying with 
the pen she had laid down, " it can't matter mudi whether I have 
the power to make you miserable. You could rise above that. The 
thing is, can I make you happy ?" 
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A deep flash overspread Yictoria's faoe and neck. She did not 
reply. She laid her hand upon the table and looked away. 

" Ob, Vic, don't you know I love yon ?' Cecil broke out, placing 
his own hand on hers as it lay on the table. ^^ You who are so quick 
to see things, have you not seen that?'' 

She brought her wonderful eyes to rest upon his face, and answered, 
truthfully, — 

" Yes, I have seen it. But, Cecil," she went on, " have you not 
something else to tell me?" 

Cecil possessed himself of both her hands. ^* Only this : will you 
be my wife, Victoria ?" 

She looked at him csalmly and steadily. She did not remove her 
hands, but said, after a moment's pause, — 

'* And is there nothing you think you ought to tdl the woman you 
ask to be your wife?" 

" What can you mean, Vic?" 

** If you do not know, how should I ?" 

Cecil tried to look at her, but he could not. M(Mreover, he could 
see, as if actually present, the reproachful eyes of Buthanna. Ought 
he to tell Victoria about her? Oh, he could not! she would despise 
him so I and, after all, he had done no more than many other young 
men. Why did women like Victoria demand so much ? 

** What can you want to know, more than that I love you and ask 
yon to be my wife, Vic? Oh, do not torture me with vague qoestion- 
ings, but give me the comfort of your love. Whatever I may have 
been in the past, your love can work wonders in the future. I seem to 
have no staoility, no foothold. If you won't love me I don't know 
what will become of me." 

^ You know what you have to offer, Cecil, and I what I have to 
give. Yes, I love you ; I have always loved you ; but — ^but do not 
deceive me. I could be terrible if deceived." 

Again Cecil felt that he ought to make a clean breast of it about 
Buthanna ; again he refused to listen to his better instinct. 

"I can never deceive you," he said, referring in his own mind to 
the fiitnre rather than to the past Of coarse he would be true to Vie-* 
toria. He had never wished to marry any one else. Moreover, he did 
love her. 

At this moment a servant entered with a packet for Cecil. It 
should have come by the morning post, and had now been sent by 
special messenger. 

He looked at the handwriting, and a flush rose to his cheek. 

" What is it ?" inquired Victoria. 

'^ Ohj nothing," he replied, putting it into his pocket 

" Then why did you flush so ?" 

« Oh, did I flush ?" 

*' Certainly you did." 

^^It's because I am nervous since father's death, I suppose," he 
replied. 

'^ Why don't vou^^^n the packet, then ?" Victoria demanded. 

^* It can wait, ' sttid Cecil. '' I wvot to talk to you just now." 
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^* Ebtven't 7011 mid all 70a need finr now?*' 

'^ I haven't heard all I need, Yiotoria. Say 70a will be my wife ; 
8a7 it, or I swear I shall be a rained man/' 

'* No pne ooeht to let a woman's refosal rain him/' said Victoria, 

''But 70U don't mean to refose meP' Cecdl exclaimed, with a 
white-enou^ face now. 

'' No," said Victoria, '' I am going to accept 70a ; bat I feel it is 
in the diurk." 

« How in the dark ?" 

'' I cannot explain ; I can onty feel." 

''Then feel my love for 70a; think of nothing else. Love 
shouldn't argue and investigate ; it should trust" 

" I suppose so," said Victoria, " but I guess I am made of different 
stuff from most women." 

" That is iust wh7 I love 70U. You are the onl7 woman I ever 
saw who coula lead me. I want leading. I want to be made some- 
thing of, and 70U alone can do it Bat, for God's sak^ Victoria, don't 
be arwa7s suspecting things." 

Here occurred a second interruption. Violet came in. She looked 
almost like a Sister of Mercy, for she had chosen to have her mourning 
made with a plainness that was quite severe. 

"I have something to tell you both," Violet b^an, demurely; 
" and I want you-^one of you — to tell mamma." Then she paused. 

" Out with it !" said Cecil, encouragingly. 

"Well, then," said Violet, looking down, "Mr. Fairbank has 
asked me to be his wife." 

" And you have accepted him ?" inquired Victoria, smiling. 

" Yes.' 

" Shail I tell her?" Cecil asked Victoria. 

" As you like," she answered. 

" Well, then, Violet, Vic has just promised to be my wife !" 

" Oh, Vic 1" cried Violet, embracing her cousin, " the dream of 
my life is realized P' 

While the two women were thus engaged, Cecil made his escape to 
his own room. Once inside, he locked die door, and, throwing himself 
into an easy-chair, took the letter from his pocket What could John 
Ford be sending him that was so bulky? He had been anything but 
pleased with John's last curt letter to himself. He might have been 
more generous, Cecil thought, after such a letter as he had written. 
Besides, he argued, John himself was left with a free field by his 
(Cecil's) departure. Ruthanna's note, too, had deprived him of sleep 
tor the night. He wished he had not sent her the necklace at all. It 
had only opened the wound afresh. And now what was this new com- 
plication ? Cecil felt too angry to open the packet If John Ford and 
Co. kept sending him things it might make it very awkward with 
Victoria, who was both spirited and suspicions. What could have 
made her so curious about this packet ? Cecil felt almost angry with 
poor forsaken Ruthanna. 

Presently he opened the packet There was something between 
card-board, wrapped in tissue-paper. He took off this paper, and his 
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heart b^an to thump as if it would burst its bounds ; it seemed to 
Imp and struggle like a live thing. It was Ruthanna's own self look- 
ing at him firom that pieoe of oard-board^ — ^her own exquisite diildish 
face, with its halo of short curls on forehead and cheek. What sweet 
curves and dimples I The pure blue eyes were looking straight into 
his with a light of hope in them which verged on sadness. Her pretty 
round figure showed in all its beauty as she leaned on a chair^back, her 
little work-hardened hands lying one over the other. The photograph 
had not revealed their roughness, and this Buthanna whom he now 
gazed upon might have been a lady, so dainty and refined did she look. 
Yet he would have preferred to have a photograph of her in the old 
ill-fitting dress and shabby hat. 

He lay back in his diair and held the photc^raph in his hand a 
long time, just looking at it. Then with a sudden impulse he covered 
it with kisses,-^he who had that day asked Victoria to be his wife. He 
was seized with a wild desire to see Ruthanna once more, even though 
she should not know it. He actually got out his Bradshaw, and wor- 
ried his brain for an excuse to go to Handswick for one night. But 
this was jnractical, and the practical often puts to flight the emotional. 
It did so in this case. '' Wnat a fool I am P' he thought '' Of course 
this photograph is sent me to get me back. But why should John 
Ford send it? Surely it is to his interest to keep me away.'' Cecil 
put aside the Bradshaw and his feelings at the same time ; and, sitting 
down at his writing-table, which stood under a window in his room, he 
wrote, — 

"Dear Mb. Ford, — 

" It was kind of you to send me Buthanna's portrait. I r^ret I 
have not one of my own to send in return. But possibly it is just as 
welU 

" Toura truly, 

"CEOIIi CAIiVEBLET. 

" p. S. — It would be better not to communicate with me again. 
Let mistakes be forgotten as soon as posssible. 

«c. c:' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DESPAIR. 

When Buthanna first looked upon her portrait, a glad light over- 
spread her face. Could it be that she was as lovely as that ? Hitherto 
she had seen but a dim reflection of heraelf in her little cracked mir- 
ror. If this beautiful girl smiling at her from the card-board were 
really like her, and if Ae looked on it, surely, surely he would come 
back. ^' Oh, dear picture I^' cried the child, kissing it again and again, 
'' thee mun bring him back to me P' 
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Mr. Trent wbb in a state of jabilant enthnsiasm when he saw one 
of the photographs. He did not trouble to inquire who had paid for it. 
If he had thooght at all about it^ he would have supposed Abrahain 
had. 

It was on Wednesday evening that Mr. Trent first saw his daugh- 
ter's photograph ; and he was not long in deciding that it would l^ a 
good move on his part to show it to young Honeyman. He put on a 
clean shirt and oollar, and finally donned his Sunday black suit and 
sallied forth. 

Mrs. Trent racked her Inrain considerably as to what this might 
mean. There was a service at the chapel on this nighty always, but she 
had never known her husband put on nis best dothei for that. Aa for 
the iron-worker, he was as silent aa the Sphinx when he chose ; and he 
did dioose now. It was useless to ply him with questions. 

He found Mr. Honejrman, junior, behind his counter, studying the 
latest quotations for drugs* The diemist looked up rathrar curiously as 
the iron-worker entered. Somehow it struck him that Mr. Trent had 
not come as a customer. 

After the usual civilities, the iron-worker produced the photograph, 
and handed it to the chemist, remarking, as he did so, ^' Now, isner 
her a little wench to be proud on V^ 

Honeyman studied the picture for a few moments, and then said, 
seriously enough, '^ She really is deucedly pretty.'' Then he handed 
it back and waited. 

'^ Doesner her look a shake above a wife for a working-man ?'' de- 
manded the father. 

*' Well, she does," the young man admitted. 

'^ And there's money for her when her marries/' went on the iron- 
worker, significantly. ^^ What would thee think of takking the little 
wench theesel'?" 

The murder was out now, and the iron-worker waited breathlessly. 

Honeyman took up the picture again, and looked at it ^^ I think 
I might easily do a good deal worse," he said, presently. '^ But what 
reason have you to suppose she would listen to me?" 

'* Her'U have to listen to who I. like," said the father decidedly. 

** I don't know what my people would say," Honeyman next ob- 
served, still looking at the picture. 

" Oh, as to that," broke in Mr. Trent, hastily, " it was thy father 
as first gave me the notion. He said as how him and his missis had 
took a good deal of notice of my girl, and as how they thought her so 
pretty and genteel-looking." . 

Still young Honeyman gazed at the lovely &oe before him. It 
seemed to take posseasion of him. 

^ Shall I look in on Sunday evening and see her?" he asked. 

^^ Yes : come and have a bit of supper," rejoined the delighted father. 

So it was settled. And, purposely leaving the photograph with the 
young man, Mr. Trent withdrew. 

"This is a d d rum go I" Honqrman exclaimed aloud when 

his visitor had gone ; and then he fell to studying the pidure again. 
" But I'll do it ! By Gad, she is a stunner ; and I can have her taught 
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something. She ia still yoang/' Then (it is a pity to have to write 
it) the most hateful of all motives — sorclid ones— came in. Young 
Honeyman had been throwing away his money foolishly. He owed a 
large sum for drugs at Southall's of which his father knew nothing. 
Of course he had a good business^ seeing that he was the only chemist 
in the place ; but, after all, it is not what one gets so much as what one 
spends that counts. Buthanna's money would be very acceptable ; and 
it was not at all unlikely that old Trent had saved a good deal of money. 

Sunday came ; and it brought to Ruthanna " the b^inning of the 
end.'' From this time the poor child smiled no more. 

John Ford had debated with himself long and painfully whether 
he should show Buthanna Mr. Calverley's letter, and at last had made 
up his mind that the sooner she knew the truth the better. So on the 
Sunday morning after chapel, with an agonized prayer in his heart for 
her, he gave her the letter. 

She opened and read it in her little garret, seated on her bed. As 
she read, her eyes dilated, but no tears came. She read the terrible 
words again and again. Then at last full realization came ; and her 
heart died within her. She no longer felt. It was as if she existed not. 
All, all seemed swept away, — herself a part of the devastation. That 
form seated upon the bed, — ^it could not be herself; it was some one she 
had no interest in, was not even sorry for, had no curiosity about. She 
rose from her seat and put on her old dress and went down to dinner. 
She was in a dream. The noisy family round the table were but 
so many figures in her dream. Yet no one noticed that she was 
different. 

She went to Sunday-school in the afternoon, and to chapel in the 
evening. Still no one but poor John Ford saw that her heart was 
broken ; and he, alas I could not help her. 

Then after evening service young Honeyman came in, and was 
seated in the chair covered with American cloth, — the same that Cecil 
had occupied on that ever-memorable Sunday night. The room looked 
exactly the same as on that day which seemed now so long, long past. 
But when Mr. Calverley had come, Ruthanna had not been allowed to 
keep on her best dress. On this night she was bidden to do so. She 
never questioned why, but came down in her fair pale beauty, and sat 
near the chintz- valanced table on which the plants stood. She was 
not surprised, nor pleased, nor sorry, to see young Honeyman there. 
Thought was. dead within her. Yet in her calm pallor she appeared 
even more beautiful than before. Young Honeyman gazed at her till 
his pulses beat wildly. He must have her at once, he thought ; he 
could brook no delays. He had never seen a girl half so beautiful as 
she looked now. She was like a fair white lily. The two were alone 
in the room. Mr. Trent had gone out and closed the door. No one 
was near except Joseph, who, m his favorite dishabille of ^' stocking- 
feet," was applying his eye to the key-hole. 

" Why not get it over?" thought Honeyman. 

He left his uncomfortable, slippery chair and seated himself on 
another near the girl, ^'Buthanna," he began, going direct to the 
point, " I love you." 
Vol. XLVI.— 48 
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She looked at him in a dazed waj^ and said nothing. 

" I want you to be my wife/' he went on. ** You will try to care 
for me a little, won't you ?' 

Still she looked at him with calm qres, not understanding. 

'^ Ruthanna/' he repeated, ^Mo you not understand? I say I love 
you.'' 

She did not seem to hear. 

Then the young man tried to overcome her apparent shyness by a 
caress. 

This roused het. She started to her feet, her eyes flashing, her 
breast heaving. '^ I could kUl thee for that I" she cried, and, without 
another word, quitted the room, nearly tumbling over Joseph, who was 
trying to make his escape from the key-hole. 

*^DY Jove I" exclaimed the mystified chemist, staring at the door 
she had closed behind her. 

Then Mr. Trent, who had heard Ruthanna's retreat, came in to 
ask for an explanation. Honeyman gave the best he could. Mr. 
Trent turned and left the room without a word. It was to his daugh- 
ter's garret that he betook himself. He opened the door without 
warning, and confronted Ruthanna seated in the dark on her bed. 

" So, my wench," he b^n, furiously, " thee have been behaving 
theesel' ill to Mr. Honeyman, have thee?'' 

She was silent. 

"Well, I'll let thee know who's master here. Thee shall never 
leave this here room — ^no, not if it is for all thy life — till thee says 
thee will have him. A nice thing, indeed, to turn again' one who is 
thy better, with thy impudence !" 

With this he left her and closed the door. A moment more, and 
he opened it again, to say, " Dunner thee come out of this room until 
thee come out to say thee will have him." 

When the pitying stars which had looked down all night on poor 
forsaken Ruthanna had hidden themselves, and the gray dawn broke, 
she was still sitting motionless on her bed in her velvet dress, her little 
hands lying in her lap. 

It was thus that her mother found her some hours later when she 
brought her some breakfast. Mrs. Trent had become fired with the 
same ideas as her husband. 

" Havener thee been to bed ?" she said to het daughter. Ruthanna 
did not speak. " Little fool t" cried the loving parent, putting down 
the breakfast on the dressing-table. 

Ruthanna saw no one else that day till evening, when Abraham 
came to her. She was still wearing her velvet dress. 

" Ruthanna, dearie," he said, soothingly, " thee mun cease to tiiink 
of Mr. Calverley." 

She looked at him, but said nothing. His heart ached for her ; 
but he must administer another blow, which he thought would rouse 
her. 

" Ruthanna," he recommenced, " thee mun cease to think of him. 
Mr. Lane has heard from him, and he told John Ford this morning on 
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die way to the works as Mr. Calverley is going to marry his rich 
American cousin.'' 

Even this information did not seem to rouse Buthanna, and Abra- 
ham was obliged to go away without having gained anything. 

The next morning when Mrs. Trent entered her daughter's room 
she found it empty. 



CHAPTER XX. 

''MB. CALVERLEY, I FOBGIVE THEE.'' 

It is characteristic of the working-classes that they do not readily 
take alarm. To Mrs. Trent's mind there was nothing to be disturbed 
about in Buthanna's having left the house. Very likely she had gone 
to see Susie Stones, or some other of her friends. She would come 
hatk in the evenmg, of course^ and then '^ wouldn't she get it?" Mrs. 
Trent was very angry, if not frightened. There was all the ironing to 
do^ and no one to ^* mind" Samson. That unfortunate in£smt came in 
for a considerable number of slaps through the day. Another thing 
that further enragejd the mother was that she had to take the dinner to 
the foundry heiself, which would hinder her with her work. More- 
over, she knew that she would have to run the gauntlet of those im- 
pudent boys who, on the only other occasion when she had been to the 
works, had greeted her with such remarks as ^' How much for thy hat, 
missus?" and ^^Mind thee ankles don't tak-ooldl" There really was 
something fearful and wonderful about Mrs. Trent's '^ get-up" when 
she went out on week-days. On these occasions she wore a scarf over 
her head which covered her ears and was pinned under her chin ; and 
on the top of this was a large black straw hat decorated with bright 
red flowers which would have puzzled a botanist not a little. Then 
she wore a plaided shawl of green-and-blaok. This was not all, for 
her stockings were white, and she held her petticoats higher than is 
usual when threading her Mray whare the red-hot iron lay. Hence the 
remarks of the boys. They said other things besides those we have 
mentioned, which we will not shock the refined reader by quoting. 
The Black Country is not refined, — very much the reverse. So it was 
perhaps natural that Mrs. Trent felt ill used at having to carry the 
dinner to her husband and sons. 

^' Well, missus," said the iron-worker, when he saw his wife, *^ how 
is it as thee has brought the dinner?" 

'^ Because thy wench has gadded off again," replied the mother, 
defiantly. 

^* But I said as her was to stop in her room," he rgoined. 

'^ And if her had stopped in her room, how could her have brought 
the dinner?" cried Mrs. Trent, indignantly. ^^It's well enough for 
thee to tell her to stop in her room, and me with all that ironing to do 
and Samson a-skriking his head off all the time ! Her shouldner have 
stepped uprstairs, I can tell thee; her should have worked ; but her's 
gone off, and when her does come back I'll tak the wind out on her 
sails^ I promise her I" 
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In the oourse of the day Mn. Trent told Joseph and Ahmham that 
Bathanna had gone off. Joseph found the fact infinitely amusing. 
^' Won't mother give it her, justl^' he obe^ved, gleeniUy. But 
Abraham went and told John Ford, and neither of these two men 
seemed to see any humor in the situation. They agreed to go in search 
of her as soon as they were free, before even taking off their working- 
clothes. 

What an eternity that day's work seemed I It came to an end at 
last, and John and Abraham, having removed the evidences of their 
toil from hands and face in a rain-water butt, journeyed forth towards 
the heath. Neither of them supposed she had gone to her friends'. 

^* tier's gone to the hut," John said ; *^ her's gone there to cry : her 
feels nearer to kba there." 

The setting sun was flooding the heath with golden light as they 
reached it. It was one of the last lovely evenings before the monoto- 
nous autumn rains should set in. John Ford remembered the scene as 
he saw it now to his dying day, every detail terribly emphasised, — the 
bunch of faded wild flowers tied up with grass which had been dropped 
upon the white road by some child, the brown rabbit which darted 
across the path to disappear among the bracken, the little rolled*up 
hedgehog in a hollow by the road-side, the words of the song a farm- 
boy was shouting as he trudged along towards home with his tools on 
his back. Yet at the time he imi^ined he saw nothing. ^^Wait a 
moment," he said to his friend as they neared the five mountain-ashes; 
and he strode in among the bracken and looked at the spot where he 
had seen Mr. Calverley and Buthanna that first day. She had been 
there ; for on the patch of turf lay her pocket-handkerchief, marked in 
red cotton with her name. John took it up reverently and placed it 
inside his waistcoat, next his heart '' We will go on to the hut^" he 
said to Abraham. She had been to the hut, too, for on a nail in the 
door-way there hung a fragment of her old gray water-proof which 
they both knew so well. 

^^ Maybe her's gone to the Berridge Lakes," suggested Abraham. 
^^ It's lonesome there, and when a little wench is hurt, her likes lone- 
some places." 

So the two men went on along the white road till the Berridge 
woods were reached, and then they struck into the lane which led to 
the lakes. Oh, that grass-^-own lane, with its deep ruts and its trail- 
ing brambles I it seemed afterwards to John Ford like the door that 
shut out hope for ever and ever. It was now and in this lane that he 
experienced his last hope, — that he entered on his utter despair! 

On the strip of grass-grown land that separated the two lakes both 
men at once observed something, and made a rush towards it. It was 
Buthanna's gray cloak. It lay stretched out upon the grass, which in 
one place showed green through a rent. Pinned to it was a scrap of 
paper. Both knelt upon the grass, and together they read, *^ Mr. Cal- 
verley, I forgive thee!" written in an awkward, straggling hand. It 
was ^en that their hearts seemed to die within them. John Ford was 
the first to rise to his feet and look round with awful ^es. The lake 
before him shone like a sea of blood under the setting sun ; the trees 
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seemed to bend their branches like arms pointing downward. The 
tall rushes stirred sighingly as the water-hens moved in and out among 
them. But what was that other thing among the rushes which moved 
now and again with the lap of the water ? Ah, it was at rest forever ; 
but John Ford I — ^poor John Ford I — why did God not spare him ? 

Face downward among the rushes lay the d^ body of Buthanna 
Trent. 

Abraham was still kneeling in a dazed way beside the little gray 
cloak when he saw his friend with a dripping burden in his arms. 
Then, still daced^ he saw John &11 upon the grass, almost enwrapping 
the drowned girl with his own body, while he cried aloud in his living 
death, and cursed God and man, covering the dead face with kisses. 
*^ Oh, Buthanna, my little broken lily I'' he cried, ^' it was thy dead 
&ce as I was first to kiss 1" and he pressed the poor little figure in its 
velvet dress to his heart. *^ Oh that I could have died for thee V* he 
moaned ; and he took Buthanna's little handkerchief from his breast 
and dipped it in the lake and tenderly wiped the mud-stains from the 
lovely still face. Then he fell to caressing the lifeless body once more, 
soothing it as a mother might an infant ; although in the eternal calm 
of that child-like figure there could be no need of soothing. '^ Buth- 
anna, my first and only one,'' he said, with his lips upon hero, ''thee 
art gone where I can find thee. Thee can never be another's now, and 
I shall find thee soon, — soon." 

Tea was cleared away, and the ironing-cloth was once more upon 
the table at the Trent establishment. Mr. Trent was seated near the 
fire in his high-backed chair. Joseph was stretched upon the settle. 

'' Her may gad, and her may stiff her back," said the iron-worker 
to his wife of Buthanna, '' but her'U marry that young Honeyman ; 
and the day'U come as her'U thank us for makking her." 

^ H^s a little fool," observed the mother, fixing the shape of her 
flat-iron in a scorch on one of her husband's shirts. '' We shall see 
her directly ; and then if I dunner mak her remember !" 

** What's that row?" cried Joseph, rising on his elbow and listening. 

Mrs. Trent put her iron down and listened too. Mr. Trent rose 
hurriedly and opened the door. There was a subdued hum of excited 
voices. 

** There's a lot of people in the road, and something's up," said the 
iron-worker. '' They^ bringing something in at the gate," he next 
said. 

Mrs. Trent and Joseph were by this time in the door-way, peering 
out into the garden in much astonishment. Then Abraham's voice was 
heard to say, " Make way," — and then they saw. 

In through the door-way John Ford and Abraham bore what had 
been Buthanna, and laid it on the settle. The crowd tried to follow, 
but Mr. Trent closed the door. Two of the crowd had entered, how- 
ever. One was the minister, Mr. Lane ; the other was young Honey- 
man. 

Mrs. Trent threw her apron over her head and ran from the room. 
Joseph hung on to the roller*towel behind the door, literally stupefied. 
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The iron-worker stood as still and hard as the metal he worked on. 
John Ford and Abraham Trent sat down in awful silence* By and 
by young Honeyman uttered a cry : " Grood God ! poor little girl I poor 
little girl I and only two days ago I grieved her Y* The simple minister, 
with one hand raised above the dead &ce, breathed a silent prayer. 

That night the stars looked down through the skylight on the pure 
white form on the little bed, but the blue eyes looked up at them no 
more. 

Bound Buthanna's neck the pearl necklace had been found by Mrs. 
Billington, who had composed the &ir limbs with a tenderness little to 
be expected of such a woman, and robed the little figure in its last gar- 
ment. 

But Buthanna was not left alone under the stars that night. When 
the house was still, Abraham crept to the garret, and he knelt the 
whole night through beside the white bed, — not praying, — scarcely 
thinking ; only feeling. 

And, strangest of all, Joseph had come and pushed open the door, 
with a similar intention, but, seeing his brother, closed it softly again, 
and sat outside all night. He, unlike his broths, that night both 
thought and felt. Every unkind and unbrotherly act and word of his 
to that little dead sister came back to him now, and burned into his 
brain, awakening his soul. It is believed by some that a child in 
being bom suffers. A send in being born certainly suffers. Joseph in 
this one night of shame and remorse, in which be saw himself as he 
was, suffered almost a retribution for his past When daylight came, 
and he went to his own room, he was changed. He could never again 
be the same cruel, heartless creature he had been. 

Then came the inquest, and there were complaints because Buth- 
anna's clothes had been removed and her body prepared for buriaL 
But no evidence was forthcoming as to the question of suicide, and the 
verdict was, " Drowned by accident." John Ford and Abraham had 
suppressed the scrap of paper they had found. They had other inten- 
tions about that paper. Mr. and Mrs. Lane alone suspected the truth ; 
but they said nothing. 

It was on the day of the funeral that John Ford next came to the 
Trents' house. He was very calm ; indeed, there was something awful 
about his calmness. He had brought some white flowei's, and he asked 
to be allowed to go to Buthanna's room alone, — a permission readily 
enough accorded to him. She was in her coffin now, and the coffin was 
upon her bed. John gazed upon her as only those who know the true 
passion of love ever can gaze. Then from the still face his eyes trav- 
elled to the motto above her bed, — the one he had given her long ago : 
*^ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow." 
What could be whiter than that soul which had gone to God ? he medi- 
tated. He had feared at one moment — the awful moment when he had 
found the drowned girl — ^that Cecil Calverley had done heir an even 
more grievous wrong than forsaking her. But it had been proved that 
this fear had no foundation. One of Buthanna's little hands — ^ah ! it 
did not look red and roughened now — ^lay half closed at her side. In 
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ibis hand John placed the white flowers. Then he took one last long 
kiss from the pale lips, and went his way. 

Ruthanna's body was carried away from the garret forever and laid 
in the church-yard on the green. The whole village mastered to wit- 
ness tb.e sad ceremony. Haydn Blackbouse was there ; but he could 
not remain to see the coffin lowered, and fled away in the sight of all, 
weeping Utterly. Mr. and Mrs. Trent seemed years older, every one 
said. Abraham and Joseph both looked simply heart-broken. John 
Ford was not there. He was alone in the hut on the heath, with Suth- 
anna's handkerchief in his hand. He was repeating unceasingly, ^* I 
mun live till I have given Mr. Calverley the note ; I mun live till her 
he's going to marry knows all as he has done 1'' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BEMOBSIB. 

Cecil Calverley had so much to see to in settling his father's 
affiiirs that he could not go back to Cambridge. So he saw a good deal 
of Victoria. He had b^n to feel quite comfortable, Victoria and he 
got on so well ; and then he had still Buthanna's portrait to dream 
over at night. He kept it under his pillow, and always looked at it 
when he woke in the morning. '^She was such a pretty, confiding 
little thing," he would say to himself. And then he would try to pic- 
ture her as John Ford's wife and the mother of his children. The 
idea was comforting and painful at the same time. To think of her in 
the arms of another man could not but give Cecil a twinge. Yet to be 
happy with Victoria it was necessary that he should not think of Kuth- 
anna as pining away. 

It had been arranged that the cousins should marry almost at once. 
Victoria had no mother, and her &ther considered it would simplify 
matters considerably to have his daughter suitably married. He had 
no fixed home, which he considered bad for a girl. Then his silver- 
mines would constantly be taking him away, even if he had a home. 
Victoria wouldn't settle with her aunt Ang6lique at Paris, and seemed 
to prefer Heatherdene to any other place. And now that Cecil had 
come into the property, — ^small though it was, — ^the way seemed clear. 
Then, of course, Victoria would have an ample income of her own. 

Mrs. Calverley agreed most thoroughly m these plans. She had 
become fond of her niece, and dreaded losing her. Then, again, she 
thought it just as well that Cecil should settle down. Of course he 
could complete his degree at Cambridge if he liked ; but there could 
be no real need of it 

Violet hoped that the marriage of her cousin and her brother would 
be celebrated as soon as possible ; for she felt she could not in all con- 
science leave her widowed mother alone yet, and Mr. Fairbank was 
anxious that their own msTriage should not be delayed. Of course if 
the marriages took place so soon after Mr. Calverley s death they would 
have to be quite private. 

It was on the Monday evening after Buthanna's funeral that Mrs* 
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Calverley first came down to dinner with the rest of the fiimily. It is 
always a shock to see a woman one knows well, dressed as a widow for 
the first time. So all felt it at Heatherdene when Mrs. Calyerley took 
her accustomed seat at the dinner-table. Cecil was opposite to her 
noW| instead of the old scholar. Victoria and Violet sat on either 
side. It was a gloomy enough dinner ; but when the ladies rose to go^ 
Cecil kissed his mother's forehead as she passed him. The widow 
smiled at him with tears in her eyes^ and said, '^ My own boy !" Vic- 
toria smiled at Cecil too : she liked his paying this little attention to 
his mother. 

Alone, Cecil seated himself to drink his claret and meditate. That 
look of Victoria's as she left the room haanted him. It was a look 
of approval and confidence. If she knew the truth about his life, — 
not only so far as Rutbanna was concerned, but all of it, — would she 
ever give him such a look asain ? 

Ah ! he would never risk it. His past should be dead for both of 
them. What need could there be for confessions? Then came the 
uncomfortable thought, *^ Suppose Victoria had things she was keeping 
back too 1'' This thought made Cecil angry, not with himself, but 
with the imaginary delinquent Victoria. He drank his claret at a 
draught and went straightway to the yellow drawing-room. Victoria 
looked curiously at him as he entered. He loined her at once. *^ I 
want a chat with you, Vic,*' he said. " Will you take a turn in the 
garden ?'* 

**• But it is raining," she answered, smiling. 

"Then come into the conservatory." 

She went with him willingly, but wonderingly. What could he 
mean by looking so tragical? 

" Vic," he began, " do you remember telling me you might have 
things to regret like other people ?" 

" I dare say I did tell you so," said Victoria, picking a spray of 
heliotrope and smelling it composedly. 

" I shouldn't care to find things out after we were married," Cecil 
remarked, a little hardly. " If there is anything to tell, it might as 
well be now." 

" Do you imagine I have committed a murder ?" she asked him, 
half laughing, half indignant. 

"Well, not exactly," said Cecil; "but if there is anything you 
think you ought to tell me ^" 

" Cecil," began Victoria, angrily, " are ytm the man who ought to 
put such questions to a woman ? If you want to be free of me, you 
can be at once." 

" Don't talk so," put in Cecil, hastily, and placing his arm about 
her. "There can be no question of that between us. We are as 
much bound as we shall be when we go to church together." 

" I am not so sure of that," rejoined Victoria. " I could never 
breathe the same air with a suspicious husband. I should go away ; 
I should " 

"You needn't say any more," interrupted Cecil; "only I have 
been thinking confidences ought to come before marriage." 
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^^ So I think/' said Victoria, pointedly ; ** and I may ask you, as I 
did onoe before, Is there nothing you ought to tell me?" 

Again he hesitated. Then he told a deliberate lie. 

'' No ; I have nothing to confess/' he answered. 

It was at this moment that a servant entered the bine drawing-room, 
and, seeing Odl and Victoria in the conservatory, came up to them. 

'^ There is a young man, sir," the m\ said to Cecil, ^' who says 
he must see you and Miss Lascelles. He has come from the Black 
Country, and says you will know his name." 

'' What did he say his name was?" inquired Cecil. 

"John Ford, sir.'^ 

Cecil's face became ghastly in a moment. He had to steady him- 
self against the door-way. Victoria regarded him attentively. 

" Take Mr. Ford to the libranr," said Cecil, with an effort. « Ask 
him if he will take some refresnment. I will be with him almost 
immediately." Then he turned to Victoria " You do not need to see 
this man," he said. " It is impossible that he can have anything to 
say to you." 

" In that case it is curious that he should ask to see me/' replied 
Victoria. " Who is this John Ford, Cecil ?" 

" Oh, he is a young man Uncle Lane is interested in," Cecil replied, 
evasively. 

"So he comes from Handswick, does he?" said Victoria. 

"Yes." 

" Then we will both see him," she said. 

" But I prefer your not seeing him," rejoined Cecil. 

'^ All the same I shall see him." 

*' In spite of my wish that you should not ?" he inquired, coldly. 

^ Yes, if it comes to that," she made answer. And forthwith she 
left the odnservatory and made her way into the hall. 

Cecil's heart beat wildly. He rushed into the dining-room and 
poured out some neat brandy and drank it off. Then he followed his 
cousin to the library. John Ford must have come to plead Buthanna'^ 
cause. He must have heard somehow about the engagemant to Vic- 
toria. What unheard-of lengths the working-classes could go to on 
occasion! 

When Mr. CalverW entered the big, gloomy library, he saw John 
Ford standing before Victoria. The shaded lamp did not allow his 
face to be distinctly seen, but Cecil noted a great and startling change 
in it even in the shadow. It looked ten years older. The cheeks and 
eyes were sunken as if after a long illness. The eyes were awfully 
luminous. " He looks half mad/' thought Cecil. But when John 
spoke to him it was with a calm dignity worthy of a gentleman born. 
He did not use his dialect, moreover. 

" I have come, sir," he b^n, " to tell you something you ought 
to know." 

" Well, really," put in Cecil, irritably, "couldn't you have written? 
You cannot have anything important to communicate." 

" Perhaps not, — ^to you, sir," said John, " but to some I know of, 
it meanfr-^everythii^k" 
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^* At any rate, there can be no reason for your wishing to see Miss 
Lasoelles/' Cecil rejoined, hotly. 

^' She must hear what I have to say/' said John, still calmly : ^' it 
concerns her to know." 

^' Then out with your infernal news V cried Cedl, thoroughly losing 
his temper. V ict<Mria looked at him with scorn in her eyes. '^ Are you 
not forgetting yourself?" she asked him. Cecil did not reply. 

^' My news is soon told/' said John, nervously fingering a button 
on his black coat, which was wdi through with the rain. '^ It is this, 
sir. RvJOumna Trent has drowned hers^r 

Cecil started, then leaned on the table ; then be tried to speak, but 
no words came. 

'^ She left a slip of paper for you ; I have brought it It says she 
forgives you ; but, before God, I never shall, Mr. Calveriey 1" 

^' Cecil, Cecil, is this true ?" said Victoria, through white lips. Cecil 
sank into a chair, — the one his fistther had died in, — and buried his &oe 
in his hands. 

" No/' went on John, " I can never forgive you. You did that 
poor child to death just for a few hours' amusement. She was happy 
enough before you came, and would have been a happy wife and mother 
some day but for you ; and now she lies in the church-yard 1" 

As John spoke, he stretched out his hands desolately before him. 
Victoria stepped forward and took one of them in her own. '^ Oh, 
Mr. Ford," she said, in a choking voice, " did you love her yourself ?" 

John smiled a terrible smile. 

'^ Yes, I loved her/' he said. Some men use the simplest words 
when they feel the most strongly. J(^n Ford was one of diese. 
. ^' I do feel for you !" Victoria said, the tears starting from her eyes. 

'^ I have said what I came to say/' said John ;. ^^ and there is the 

Eaper Buthanna left for him. I will go now." And with these words 
e withdrew. 

Victoria stepped across the room and rang the bell. She waited 
till she heard the hall door close ; then she came and stood in all her 
queenly beauty before this man she had been about to marry. He still 
sat with his face buried in his hands. 

** Cecil Calveriey," she said, sternly, *' you are the man who just 
now told me you had no confessions to make I" He did not reply. 

'' You are the man," she went on, '^ who told me a lie, — who asked 
me to be your wife when you had won the love of another, whom your 
unmanly cruelty has driven to her death I Cecil Calveriey, never let 
me see your &oe again 1" 

With this she left the room, and went to her own apartment, Etend*- 
ing her maid down with a message to Mrs. Calveriey to the effect that 
she did not feel well and would not come down again that night. 

^' What can it mean ?" said Mrs. Calveriey to Violet. ^^ Can Cecil 
and Victoria have quarrelled ?" 

<< Shall I go up to Vic and find out ?" asked Violet. 

^' Yes, do ; ana I will send for Cecil. It really is extraordinary. 
Theyboth seemed all right at dinner." 

When the servant came, in answer to Mrs, Calverl^'s bell, sbo 
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said that Mr. Cialverley had had a visitor in the library. Mr. Calverley 
was still in the library, but the visitor was gone. '^ Do not disturb 
him, then/' said the mother. *^ I will go to him myself." 

It cost the widow a great deal to go to this room. She had never 
entered it since her husband's death. But she had learned her lesson. 
No one else should be lonely and in want of comfort in her house if 
she could render any aid. If Victoria and Cecil had indeed quarrelled, 
she might be able to put things right. She did not in the least connect 
the visitor with what seemed to have arisen. 

Mrs. Calverley found Cecil just where Victoria had left him; 
but now he was sobbing convulsively. The mother's arms were about 
him in a moment, and bis head was laid upon her breast Ah, a breast 
that has known anguish is the one to lay one's head on when one 
despairs 1 And the widow had known anguish enough in these days 
of awakening. ^^ My own boy," she said, in a voice that had never 
had such a tender ring before the death of the old scholar, ^'you will 
tell your mother what so troubles you?" 

'' Oh, mother I mother I" cried Cecil, in his agony, '^ I have — oh, 
how can I tell you ? — I have acted the part of a villain, — a murderer ! 
I wish I had never been born I" 

For answer she only pressed him close to her heart Ah ! if that 
lonely old scholar in his grave could have had such a caress from her 
in those last days, it would have made his heaven. 

Oh that in our weak moments there were some power outside our- 
selves to compel us into the right path I But no ; our characters must 
be of our own making, and the same conditions can prove a help or a 
hinderance as we will it Fortunately, there are moments when we 
become as little children and acknowledge our weakness and are 
humble. It is in these moments that we rise highest 

And now, his head pillowed on his mother's bosom, Cecil told the 
whole truth about Buthanna* 

^ I can never win Victoria now," Cedl said to his mother when he 
had told her all; ''but I must win back my self-respect or diel I 
can't go back to Cambridge. Mother, you must let me join some 
friends who are going to Africa, — ^an ezploring-party. I must have 
change, or I shall go mad I" 

The widow offered no objection. She would not stand in the way 
of her boy. Her heart bled for him. 

Cecil went to his own room like a criminal. Seated near his 
writing-table, he looked long at the photograph of poor little Buth- 
anna; then, still holding it in hands that trembled, he knelt and 
prayed a wordless prayer. 

Buthanna had foigiven him ; but now his greatest desire was to 
leave this world and rail at her feet in that other, and tell her how 
he loathed himself. After this he asked of God only one boon, — 
annihilation. 

Then came the thought of Victoria,— K)f her generous love, — of the 
wrong be had done her. Then John Ford's haggard face presented 
itself. '' Oh, the misery one selfish man can bring 1" he thought He 
was safe to get killed in Africa ; that was one comfort 
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In the mean time^ Violet was with Victoria, and they were having 
anything but a pleasant time. Victoria did not behave in a very 
praiseworthy manner^ possibly, bat then there was something to be said 
on her side. 

When Violet had been (ungracionsly) admitted to her coosin's 
room, she found her busy packing. ^* What is this between you and 
Cecil ¥* she asked, anxiously, for now it was quite evident there had 
been a quarrel, otherwise why this packing? 

** There is nothing between your brother and me now,'' Victoria 
answered, turning over a drawer, and sortine out things she wished to 
pack in particular places. She had banished the maid. 

^^ Nothing between you and Cecil now V^ exclaimed Violet, aghast 
She had expected nothing so bad as this. ^ What has Cecil done ¥* 

" Oh, only the sometning extraordinary I said he would do, and 
that I said you might not like when done ; but I never thought it 
would hurt me so— so— — " 

Here Victoria broke off and burst into a flood of passionate weep- 
ing. 

It was the first time Violet had ever seen her cousin cry. As a 
school-girl, even, she had never given way like this. Violet's was not 
a sensitive nature, as we have said, but it did move her to see Victoria 
broken down like this : it seemed almost like seeing a man cry ; and 
that is one of the saddest sights on earth. She put her arms round her 
cousin and tried to comfort her. 

" Our Church teaches forgiveness, Vic Can't you forgive ?" she 
said. 

"Oh, I hate the Churdb! — and forgiveness! — and everything f 
cried Victoria. 

"Oh, Vic 1" 

"You may say, *Oh, Vic!' You don't understand; you can't 
understand !" 

" Well, Cecil loves you, and you will break his heart," said Violet, 
moving away. 

" And if I did, it is well he should have a taste of what a broken 
heart means ; but he has no heart to break." 

"Oh, Vic r 

" 1 wish you wouldn't keep saying, * Oh, Vic !' " 

Violet found it so impossible to get on with her cousin that she 
withdrew in search of her brother. She found that he was in the 
library with his mother : so she went to her own room, with a feeling 
that it was possibly just as well not to have any more unpleasant inter- 
views that night, and soon consoled herself in thoughts of her own 
more sensible Tove-aflair. She and Mr. Fairbank never quarrelled in 
this absurd way I Neither Victoria nor Cecil was religious enough : 
that was at the bottom of it all. 

Yet there was more religion in Cecil's agony of remorse, it may be, 
than in all his sister's innocent and ignorant and paltry life. It is not 
works that are to be our salvation, but something very different. It 
may be that but for the impulse given us by a fall which has been wept 
over, some of us would never reach heaven at all. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE TBUE i:X>VEB. 

Out into the darkness John Ford went, when his task had been 
performed. The rain had ceased for the time, and the stars shone out 
Where was he goin^? He oonld not have told. Somewhere he must 
pass the hoars till the early train left Longworth for London ; it oonld 
not matter where. Nothing oonld matter to him any more. He had 
taken no food that day. It had never occurred to him that he had 
such a need till refreshment had been offered to him at Heatherdene* 
And then he had refused it. He could not eat that man's bread. 

He wandered on towards Longworth ; and the night-wind which 
had sprung up dried his drenched clothes. But he knew nothing 
of it He thought, as the wind moaned in the pine-trees, ''So it 
moans over her grave;" and the rustling of the dead leaves that 
filled his ears spoke of her. Everything spoke of her. He could no 
longer hear a sound that did not apeak of her. He could see nothing 
that was not full of her. This long stretch of heather and gorse, how 
like it was to that which her sweet child-eyes had looked upon I These 
stars above him, had they not seen her wondering glances ? Ah ! he 
remembered one night — an eternity ago now — when there had been a 
'' school-treat/' and he and she had walked side by side under these 
stars, and he had told her the names of some of them, and she had 
laughed and said how much he seemed to know, and had added, inno- 
cently, " Him as I will marry mun know things like thee I" How he 
had yearned there and then to tell her he was hers, all her own I but 
he had thought she was so young, and should not leave her child-life 
yet. But after that how he had worked to gain the knowledge she 
seemed to value I Every hour of patient toil had been glorified by the 
thought, '' These things I can tell her when she asks me." 

Then the Sunday afternoons in the summers long ago came befi^re 
him, — ^there could never be another summer tor John Ford, — and he 
pondered on the hours passed by her side under those five mountain- 
ashes, which were now red with berries. Her simple questions came 
back to him, her sunny laughter, the gleam of her golden hair, the 
glad light that lived in her blue eyes. Ah ! he had known aU along 
Uiat he loved her ; but he had not known how much, till she was gone 
out of his life forever. He had not realized that she was in fact his 
life; and life without her could be but death, — ^that cruellest death, 
which still leaves the poor body to its daily toil. 

J(rfin Ford wandc^ on till he neared the little railwav-station ; 
then a great physical weariness took possession of him, and he sought 
out a bank on which to stretch himself. Everywhere was wet with the 
rain. But all dangers to life were his friends now, — ^his only friends, 
— ^for might they not lead him to her? That pain which tore his 
breast as he lay back under the stars, that fight for breath that fol- 
lowed,-*these were his friends. He had had this pain once before, on 
the day when he had first seen Butbanna with Mr. Calverley upon the 
heath. But it had not been so severe then. Aa he lay there and 
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gasped, a great gladnees saddenly filled his heart : it was the thought 
of what this pain meant It passed, however, and then, as John Ford 
lay trembling and fiiint, he saw once more the lighted High Street at 
Walsall as it had been on that Saturday when Buthanna had had her 
photograph taken. He was even now walking with her and Abraham 
beside the stalls. He oould recall her laugh. Ah I he had hoped so 
mudi from that photograph, which now lay near his heart He took 
it oat and tried in the dim starlight to maKC out the dear features, but 
fiiiled. He pressed it aeain and again to his lips, and sank into a sleep 
of exhaustion. Then he had a beautiful dream. He saw Ruthanna 
bending over him with a sweet tender calm in her eyes. 

He slept on till the day broke; then he rose and continued his 
journey. He had a sort of apathy on him. He entered the train 
mechanically and vras borne on to London. Equallv mechanically he 
entered the train which was to carry him to Walsall, where he must 
change for Handswick. He had not broken his fast 

(&e or two persons who knew him saw him at Walsall ; but no 
one spoke to him : somehow his look scared them. He entered an 
empty compartment alone ; and as the train crawled into Handswick 
station Mr. Lane, who chanced to be on the platform, caught sight of 
him and hurried up to the carriage door to say some kind word to the 
poor fellow ; for his heart ached for him. He did not know where he 
had been, or he might have felt even more. 

^' J(^n,'' he said, kindly, opening the door and looking in, ^'you 
are not going farther, are you r^ 

There was no answer. John Ford sat leaning over a piece of paper 
on his knee, on which were some scribbled words. He was still hold- 
ing the pencil between his fingers. 

^'John,'' repeated the minister, ^^you are not going farther, are 
you ? The train will start if you don't be quick out'' 

Still no answer. Then the minister stooped and looked into his 
face, and an expression of horror spread over his own. It was only 
John Ford's body that was there. And on the scrap of paper were 
traced the words, ** I forgive thee, Mr. Calverley." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SEEKINQ DEATH. 



^^ Thebe is no need for your going now, Victoria," Mrs. Galverley 
said, the morning after John Ford's visit to Heatherdene. Victoria 
had entered the break&st-room. in her travelling-dress, and was stand- 
ing near the window, looking out with weary, sm eyes. 

The widow came softly up to her and gazed sorrowfully into her 
fiuse. 

Presently Victoria met hei" eyes, and asked, " Why need I not go. 
Aunt Agatha?" 

^' Bemuse," said the widow, with white;, tremnloiis lips, ^ my .son is 
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gone away. He left for London bj the early train. He will sail for 
the O^ in little over a week." 

Victoria shivered slightly, and two still tears fell from her daxed 
eyes on to her clasped hands. But she said nothing. She was in the 
hands of the Infinite, and her heart was being revealea to her. She had 
thought she knew herself before. She was now conscious that her true 
nature which had just awoke and confronted her in all its nakedness 
had been herself all along. It had only slept till sorrow should awaken 
it, that blessed friend sorrow, against whom we all try so hard to close 
the door ! 

In those moments of agony, Victoria felt that her love for Cecil 
was her one necessity. It enwrapped him, sins and all, with an inefia* 
ble tenderness. It was a spark of the divine, the eternal love which 
nothing could change, whicn must shut out pride and anger, and give 
all, asking nothing. 

^ My dear," said the widow, timidly and pleadingly (she had a very 
timid manner now), ^' I know, I know that my boy has served you 
badly ; but try, try to*forgive him. It is such a mistake not to tr y ■ " 

Victoria interrupted her almost fiercely. ^'Aunt Agatha," she 
cried, ^^ I would rather share hell with Cecil than be in heaven with- 
out him !" 

For answer the widow, who had now also lost her son, took her 
niece to her desolate heart for good and all. 

As for Cecil, mercifully for him he was in London, with little time 
for thinking. He had joined his friends at their hotel, and on the very 
first evening was engrossed with the necessarily rapid preparations for 
some months' sojourn in a country where every kind of difficulty and dan- 
ger was pretty sure to present itself, and must be provided for, as fiu: as 
might be, within a given compass. Of course in those parts of Africa 
where wagons could be used, limitations of baggage were comparatively 
unnecessary ; but as at least some parts of the journey must be made 
in boats, or on ox-back, or possibly on foot, discrimination in the choice 
of luggage was ess^tial. The presents destined for hostile tribes would 
prove a considerable encumbrance, consisting as they must do for the 
most part of things which are easily destructible, — such as lookii^ 
glasses, beads of various kinds, brass jewelry, firearms, etc. Then, 
there was the question, not what comforts of a personal nature could 
be taken, but how many could be dispensed with. All this bustle and 
confusion was good for Cecil just now, jnst as the privations he was 
pretty certainly about to endure in his travels woald be a helpful disci- 
pline should he indeed survive them. Bnt, as we have seen, ne had no 
desire to survive them as yet. Hurrying hither and thither in busy 
London streets, quiet Heatherdene seemed to the young man's mind 
more like a picture he had seen than a place he had actually known ; 
and poor Buthanna's love, despair, and death, like something he had 
read of somewhere. Even the Cecil Calverley of the past months 
seemed to his stunned consciousness unsubstantial and visionary. His 
present self appeared unreal. He talked and even laughed with his 
friends, and heard himself do so as if firom outside. 
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It was on the evening of his second day in town that he found a 
letter waiting for him at the hotel. It was from Victoria, imploring 
him to come back ; confessing her love ; promising help and comfort 
It was a womanly letter, fall of healing tendemess. Bat to Cecil it 
broaeht only a new and awful blackness into his life. How came it 
that nCy whose whole life had been small and selfish and vain, should 
have won the love of two women such as Victoria and Buthanna? 
Ah ! it had been a case of ** pearls before swine.'' He had trampled 
their pure love under his feet I Yet, even as he read and re-read the 
letter and cursed his folly, a dim and far-off hope came and flickered 
about his wretchedness, that he might still do something noble and pure 
before quitting this world forever; that when in that other world he 
should meet the two pure women who had so loved him he should not 
utterly shrink from their gaze. 

lie took out some note-paper and sat down to write to his cousin, 
and, as he wrote, his friends discussed the adventures they hoped to 
have, and lamented that they were not likely to include a lion or two 
among their victims. 

This is what Cecil wrote to his cousin : 

*^ It is good and generous of you to call me back, but you were 
right when you bade me never to let you see my face again. Forgive 
me if I obey your first command rather than your second." 

So Cecil Calverley went on board a mail-steamer and sailed with 
his friends for the Cape. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FINDINO lilFB. 



AxrruHN had come again, and with it had come two visitors to the 
minister's at Handswick. They were Mrs. Calverley and Victoria. 

Never were visitors made more welcome. And the widow felt an 
indescribable solace in the ungrudging love her n^lected sister now 
gave her. 

One. morning during breakfient the minister, as usual, unfolded his 
Daily Nats and read extracts from it aloud. Suddenly the paper fell 
from his hands. ** What is the matter?" exclaimed his wife, anxiously. 

^^ Listen," said the minister, takine up the paper again. And then 
he read a tale of horror and privation about an exploring-party in 
South Africa. The reader has heard such tales of hardship ana danger 
before, and in nearly all there has been a special hero who has been 
brave and patient and unselfish. In this story too there was such a 
hero. And his name was Cecil Calverley. 

The good minister fairly broke down and sobbed, as he read of one 
noble, heroic deed after another ; and it was perhaps only natural that 
the others should do the same. 

Mrs. Calverley had heard only twice firom Cecil during this year 
of absence, and in his letters he had never spoken of himself, but had 
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made light of dangers and difficulties, and been full of tender solioi- 
tnde for those at home. 

The minister had to take off his glasses and polish them aAer 
reading this account. Then he replaced them on his nose, and took up 
tlie paper again. A moment more, and he waved it in the air and 
shouted, '^ Hurrah !" till the small room rang again. 

'^ They have landed in England T' he cried ; '^ even now Cecil may 
have reached London I^' 

^^ Oh, I must go home at once to welcome my boy/' said the widow, 
hurriedly ; " I must go to-day .'' And that day she went. But Vic- 
toria remained with her aunt Isabella. 

Poor Victoria I this year had been for her but one long pang. 
She had, she thought, known how to love before that terrible nieht 
when John Ford had come. In this year of anguish she learned that 
it is not love at all which can turn from the loved one in his greatest 
need. And the time of greatest need is that in which one has fallen 
and feels God-forsaken. This is love's test. It is the opportunity for 
poor human love to show itself indeed part of the eternal love of God. 
It is its opportunity to have even a part in that divinest of all schemes, 
redemption. 

The sun was setting, and the little church-vard on the green was 
flooded with its light. The gray walls of the church itself were 
bathed in the glow, and the west window shone like gold. 

The sun's faithful good-night kiss touched alike the new graves on 
which the turf was still brown, and the old gray stones from which 
winter storms had removed their record, even as the storms of life bad 
removed all those whose eyes had read those records through their 
tears, and had laid them also at rest, to be in their turn forgotten. 

It was near the west window that the stone which marked Ruth- 
anna's resting-place stood, and at the foot of it was a mound sweet 
with autumn nowers. It had been always bright, even in the winter, 
for so many brought their offerings there. It was a sort of village 
shrine. 

Here Victoria often came now, and, seated in the long grass beside 
the grave, read and thought. On this autumn evening she had come 
here and taken her accustomed place. The tall grass reached her 
shoulder where she sat. Her eyes looked out towards the distant hill- 
tops. Her hands lay lightly clasped upon her lap. 

At length the clock in the gray tower chimed out, and Victoria 
removed her eyes from the distant hills to see a figure approaching 
among the graves. Her heart gave a great leap ; but she did not stir. 
She only looked. Slowly Cecil Calverley — but, oh, how changed he 
looked ! — made his way towards this grave. He did not see her. He 
only saw that white stone with the name Buthanna illumined by the 
sun. Then he removed his hat and stood at a little distance, his head 
bowed upon his breast, as if the groimdnear that head-stone were too 
sacred to be trodden by his feet. 

Long he stood so, the sad lines of his pallid face painfully em- 
phasized in the evening glow. Then a strange, new, indescribable look 
Vol. XLVI.- 
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poaaed over bis ooantenanoe, and he moved quickly towards the grave 
and fell on bis knees there, bis faoe baried in his hands. 

It was then that Victoria arose, and, stretdiing ont her band across 
that grave, placed it— oh, so tenderly !— -on the towed bead. With a 
sadden start he looked np and met her eyes. A look of ineffiible jov 
spread over bis worn face. This meeting of the eyes bad told all* 
xhere coald be no need for words ; and none were spoken. Bat to- 
gether, band in band, they wended their way throagh the charcb-yard, 
an everlasting peace filling both their hearts. 
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HEROINES OF THE HVMAN COMEDY. 



PROBABLY no modern anthor of rare genius, and great reputation 
abroad, is so little known to Americans as Honor6 de Balzac. The 
scholarly are acquainted with him, of course ; but many fairly-educated 
persons know little more than his name, and not one in fifty has 
read a single volume of his works. The chief reason is that, though a 
novelist, his mind and method are essentially foreign to the mass of the 
English-speaking race ; that his stories are philosophic studies rather 
than dramatic recitals, and deal more with character and emotions than 
with plot and performance* His &me principally rests on his under- 
standing and delineation of women, who are his greatest admirers. To 
many of us, English as well as Americans, it may seem that his women, 
in accordance with Voltaire's distinction, often represent French nature 
rather than human nature. French women frequently appear very dif- 
ferent from those of Anglo-Saxon blood ; but this is doubtless due to 
ages of difference in education, training, and social customs. They are 
really very much like their sisters throughout civilization, and, albeit 
they have a reputation for extreme artificiality, they are, as a rule, at least 
after marriage, more candid apd less conventional than either English 
or American women. In certain ways, our city-bred women have, in 
my opinion, more in common with Parisian women than with British 
maidens and matrons. But the familiar fitct should be borne in mind 
that in general the American girl is a woman mentally before she has 
become a wife, and that the French girl, unless of the lower orders, is 
only a child, and is always treated as such. The one has her freedom 
before wedlock, the other after it. The happiest period of an American 

firl's life is usually from the time of her leaving school until she finds 
er husband. With a French girl, the contrary is apt to be true. She 
may be too ignorant before marriage, and too knowing after it ; but the 
intelligence of the American girl remains much the same in either case. 
Matrimony does not instantly unseal her eyes to the actual world, with 
all its selfishness, greed, and vice. The change for the French girl is 
plainly too great and too abrupt : she cannot digest it in so short a time. 
From complete unenlightenment as to real life and its lai^er duties, she 
passes suddenly into a state of high secular sophistication, and is left to 
battle with the newly-discovered forces of evil at her own discretion. 

It should also be remembered in reading Balzac, and all French 
novelists, indeed, that divorce has been, until lately, unattainable, and 
that marriage, which with us is associated with whatever is romantic 
and ideal, has no such association with them. The French do not 
wed for love, but for personal advantage or pecuniary gain. They 
are affianced by their parents, and become man and wife without any 
acquaintance with one another. They do not object to love, naturally ; 
but it is always subordinate to a more practical end. The men have 
ordinarily done their loving previously, and expect to continue their 
affiiirB of gallantry ; while the women who have not become wives from 
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passion or qrmpaihy are in oonstant danger of losing the hearts which 
their husbands have not, unless by accident, secured. And they com* 
monly do lose their hearts, particularly in novels, in which the lover is 
so ever present that a French novel would seem impossible without 
him. Well as we know this peculiarity of French life, and especially 
of French fiction, we are likely to be unmindful of it, while we read, 
because it is so different with us. In many of Balzac's novels the 
lover is so prominent, — ^the whole story turning on him, — ^and the hus- 
band so unimportant, and so indifferent, that they seem unnatural to 
us. We can hardly help wondering how the husbands of such beautiful 
and charming women as Mme. de Beaus^ant, tiie Duchesse de Lai^eais, 
Mme. de Mortsauf, and a score oi others, can be so insensible to them 
as to be incapable even of jealousy. We are tempted to prooounoe them 
not only improbable, but impossible, until we recollect that they are 
French. Most of ^Izac's heroines are, for obvious reasons, married. 
The French novel b^ns where the American novel ends, in harmony 
with the different ideas of the period of romance and sentimentiil 
passion. 

Balzac's women have remarkable variety and div^ence. Most 
poets and novelists, even the best of them, seem to have bat one idea 
of the sex, with variations. These are apt to bear a striking family 
likeness. The authors are either sentimental or cynical : they have 
theories, and air and insist on their theories in presenting and unfolding 
their feminine characters. The bulk of ^akespeare's women — Juliet, 
Ophelia, Imogen, Viola, Bosalind, Miranda-*-are of the love-lorn, 
man-worshipping class ; so are Groethe's and Byron's. Genry James's 
and Howells's women appear to be much of the same pattern, altered, 
now and then, by compelling circumstance. Balzac's women are as 
unlike as possible, except that they usually want money, and are think- 
ing of the seventh commandment, whether obeying or violating it* 
They have opposite qualities and contradictory motives : they are alien 
to one another as Tartars and New-Yorkers. Are not Beatrix and 
Saline de Grandlieu, Delphine de Restaud and Mai^erite Claes, 
Louise de Chaulieu and Anastasie de Nucingen, Mme. Firmiani and 
Diane de Maufrigneuse, Agathe Bridau and Flore Brazier, exact an- 
tipodes? Of the hundred and more feminine characters, complete por- 
traits or mere outlines, in the Human C!omedy, all are indivMlual, and 
distinct as in . nature. The defect of some of them, in my judgment, 
is that they are either too good or too bad : th^ need a blending 
of merit and demerit to be wholly human. We recoil from Valerie 
Mameffe as superfluously depraved, just as we grow impatient with 
Pierrette Lorrain for not rebelling against her persecuting cousins, 
who finally drive her to death. Balzac is prone to describe certain 
women either as angels or devils, instead of creatures of the world. 
What they do is natural enough, considering their temperament and 
surroundings, — ^these constitute destiny, — ^but they are in the extreme, 
which Life never is. He indicates no hypolliesis of women. He por- 
trays them as he finds them ; he develops their career, and shapes their 
catastrophe by a remorseless logic, based on their qualities and ten-* 
dencies. Alliiough called immc^, he is so severely moral as to be at 
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times antme ; fer he seldom allows what he oonsidera vice to triumph 
in the end, freely as he permits virtue to suffer. And we all know 
that the final victories of vioe are of daily actual occurrence. It has 
been said that his good women are unsubstantial, lacking flesh and 
bloody palpable figments of the brain, but that his bad women are vivid, 
forcible, terribly real, and that this shows his sympathy with the bad. 
I do not see this. Are not £ve Chardon, Ben^e de Bestorade, Baroness 
Hulot, as vital as Gousiae Bette, Madame Chabert, ot la Fille aux 
Yeiix d'Or? The bad women are unquestionably more interesting to 
read of, — evil is always attractive in biography, — and Balzac as an 
artist knew this^ and had for them, therefore, a certain degree of literary 
admiration. 

Balac drew all his diaracters from observation, which was with 
him a wonderful faculty. They were in life long befi>re he put them 
in ink. Prolific and rich as his imagination was, he never depended 
on it where facts and truths could be had. For every one of his women 
he had seen the original, and what the original did not disclose he sup- 
plied from his fertile brain, governing it inflexibly by the data he had 
acquired. He enjoyed the friendship of many women of intellectual 
and social distinction, who talked to him with perfect freedom, detailing 
their experiences, their thoughts, their most secret feelings. He was 
particularly interesting, a delightful conversationalist, steeped in magnet- 
ism, abounding in sympathv with the whole sex. He was not, as has 
often been chained, sensual and dissolute. On the contrary, he was 
temperate in his pleasures, and, without pretending to be a saint or an 
exemplar, was, for a complete man of the world, far from immoral. 
His constitution and habits guarded him from every approach to 
debauchery. His stnmgest desires were intellectual ; his curiosity about 
human nature was intense and inappeasable. 

Nothing gave him greater gratification than unreserved social inter- 
course with women. They seemed to regard him as a priestly confessor 
who would understand without need of explanation. Men of insight, 
breadth, trustworthiness, and diarity always prove, more or less, such 
confessiHS, and Balzac was conspicuously one of those men. His memory 
was prodigious ; his imUgination readily supplied any and every defi- 
ciency, and naturally rounded out any unfinished tale. Add to this his 
intuitive observation, which, as he himself says, took in the external and 
internal at the same time. He was capable of living the life of any one 
on whom the faculty was employed by exchanging another's personality 
for his own. He could completely identify himself with any stranger 
he encountered in the street, at the theatre, in a caf6, on a railway-train, 
feeling the joy or scorow, the affection or hatred, the disappointment 
or anger, whidi he heard expressed in a manner wholly remote from 
him. By this extraordinary vital sympathy, which was instinctive, he 
could lead a score of lives on the same day ; and when a subject arose in 
his mind, he remembered all that he had read, thought, imagined, said, 
or heard about it, clearly and consecutively. What a marvellous power 
was this I How thoroi^ly it equipped him for inventing situations 
and drawing characters, particularly of women, whose speech generally 
leaves a distinct impression on man through the law of sexual affinity I 
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It enabled him to portraj nearly every grade of women, — Sylvie, Mile. 
Michonneau, and Mme* Vauquer; La Fosseuae, Mme. Jnles, and 
Pauline de Yillenoix ; Mme. de F^rizy, the Comtesse de Kergarouet, 
and the DachesBe de Carigliano. No doubt his sist^ Laure, Mme. 
Zulma Oarraudy Mme. de Bemy, Mme. de Girardin (Delphine Oay), 
Mme. Visoonti, the Duchesse d^ Abrant^, Mme. de Hanska, afterwards 
his wife, and dozens of his intimate friends, often older than himself, 
continually found their phrases, their emotions, bits of their biogra- 
phy, in his romances and novels. It could not be otherwise. Balzac 
imbibed from all sources ; his mind reflected like a mirror ; his crea- 
tions were more real to him than the persons he knew most intimately. 
Indeed, he could scarcely distineuish between what he had observed 
and what he had imagined : he dwelt in a land of fancy and of dream. 
It is not strange that he frequently ceased to speak of his friends, say- 
ing, *^ Let us talk of realities, — of S6raphita, Constance Birotteau, Mile. 
d'Esgrignon.'^ 

The author of the Human Comedy was one of the most peculiar of 
men : his temperament was, in many respects, abnormal, and nis experi- 
ences were very singular, as much so as if they had been reproduced 
from his stories. He has no character stranger than himself, no situa- 
tions more anomalous than those in which he was ofiien placed. His 
personages frequently appear extravagant ; but they are not more ex- 
travagant than their creator, or the persons on whom they were founded. 
Such a man would be spontaneously attracted to women out of the 
common, of marked individuality, of idiosyncratic constitution, such as 
formed the bases for Mme. de Beaus^ant, Antoinette de Langeais, or the 
Princesse de Blamont-Chauvry. He painted women as they unveiled 
themselves to him, completing their portraits with the ideal hues and 
contours indigenous to every artist and inseparable from his work. 

The circumstances of Balzac's wooing and wedding, — a glaring 
incongruity in the author of '' La Phj^iologie du Manage,^' at once 
so satirical and iconoclastic, — while they are natural, appear fantastic, 
like many parts of his books. He had, from his first youth, longed 
to be famous and to be loved. At twenty^ight, after writing romances, 
comedies, dramas, comic operas, and printing them under assumed names, 
without any recc^nition of his talents, he produced '^Les Derniers 
Chouans'^ as his own, and gained a foothold in the literary world. In 
the next six years he won eminent reputation by ^^La Physiologic/' ^'La 
Peau de Ch^rin," " Le Colonel Chabert," " Eugfinie Grandet^" and "Le 
M6decin de Campagne.^' The last, with which he had taken infinite 
pains, and in which he felt great pride, was read in Poland by Countess 
Eveline de Hanska, rich and beautiful, and so much admired that she 
wrote the author a letter of cordial appreciation. This led to a cor- 
respondence, and, before long, to their meeting. The lady had an 
invalid husband and two or three small children, but was still young 
and charming. She and the author seem to have had a mutual attrac- 
tion from the beginning of their acquaintance, though they observed 
the proprieties, and the Count was also his friend. It is said that on 
seeing him first she was so overcome with emotion that she swooned. 
They exchanged frequent visits, and their attachment steadily str^igth- 
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ened. The husband dying, there vras no longer any 1^1 obstacle to 
their union. But Balzac was still heavily in debt, and she, probably 
to avoid scandal, preferred to postpone their nuptials. He was opposed 
to her paying off his obligations ; he wished her to settle the bulk of 
her estate on her children, — which was generous, considering that he 
had been tormented with debt all his life. 

Thus the years went on ; they saw a good deal of one another ; 
but at forty-eight his health had become undermined from incessant 
toil and excessive use of black coffee, on which he had depended 
for sustainment in his protracted moods of composition. At last he 
was financially relieved; Fortune had been finally conquered; the 
income from his books was large and continuous ; he was famous and 
was loved ; the world smiled ; Sie future sparkled with joy. Then he 
married, as he said himself, the omXy woman he had loved, whom he 
loved more and more, and whom he should love forever. Did he not 
exaggerate? was he not self-deceived? At fifty, a man who has 
known many women, and been an indefatigable student of their hearts, 
particularly a man of Balzac's mould, is not likely to feel his first 
strong passion. But he unquestionably loved — he surely had reason to 
love — ^Eveline de Hanska; and with each new love, as h$ must early 
have learned, most men are apt to forget their old loves, or to believe 
them passing fancies, mere ebullitions of the blood. In five short 
months, the great human comedian, who had tried to depict every 
jrfiase of life, to draw every distinctive character of France in the 
nineteenth centuiy, had passed away; passed away in the golden, 
glowing hour of victory, with the prize wrested from Destiny in his 
hand. After securing what he had hoped, toiled, battled for, during 
thirty hard, disappointing, torturous years, and then to be robbed of it 
by death, in the first consciousness of its possession, — what could be 
more impressive, more dramatic, than this ? Is there a more striking 
dhumment in any of his novels ? Has he a character more individual 
or romantic than Eveline de Hanska? Is not she as mudi a heroine 
of the Human CSomedy as Julie d'Aiglemont or Nathalie de Maner- 
ville? If the full truth could be reached, it might be shown that 
many of the women he had known are actresses in different costumes, 
and under borrowed names, in his great life-drama. The Human 
Comedy, with all its fiiults of manner and of matter, is compounded 
of reality and truth, animated with flesh and blood. 

The sole question is. Are his dtaracters, especially his women, types 
or only individuals? Are there any individuals, in the usually 
received sense? Are they not necessarily types, though types 'of a 
smaller class ? Is it not presumptuous for any one to think himself 
actually an individual, or that he has discovered an individual ? To 
believe so is proof of inexperience. When very youne men first fall 
in love, as the phrase is, they imi^ne that the girl they love is superior 
to her sex, the most beautiful and bewitching of her kind, a rare 
exception to the whole. After they have grown older and wiser, they 
know that she who attracts them is attractive because she is a woman 
between whom and themselves there is, as they fancy, much in com- 
mon. It would be impossible to unearth the most individual woman 
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who has Dot^ scatteied through the world, manj spiritual 'sisters, manj 
c(HTdated kindred. The existence of one woman, however peculiar, 
presupposes and, in a measure, demonstrates the existence of other 
women of the same order. No specimen of humanity can be unique ; 
uniqueness is not the law of Nature. When Balzac met a woman, 
and, with his astonishing faculty of observation, gleaned from her her 
privacy and mysteiy, he put her into a safe comer of his memoiy, to 
be reproduced on occasion. Later, infused with his inexorable logic 
of cause and efiect, and filled out with his imagination, she passed into 
the pages of his realistic stmes. The most abnormal, the most cor- 
rupt acta^ess in the Human Comedy has her counterparts in life, and 
Balzac had seen her in nature before copying her into a book. It may 
not be pleasant to think of the Girl with the Grolden Eyes, or of 
Anastasie de Nudngen ; but such women still live in Fnince, in every 
country, — are not nearly so rare as they would seem. 

Baleac was deeplv impressed with the power which woman exer- 
cises for good or evil. Nearly all his men are strongly influenced by 
her; she is apt to make or mar their destiny; she is their senti- 
mental and passional divinity. He was, despite his Swedenborgian 
and transcendental theories and rhapsodies, as expressed in ^^ S^rapluta'' 
and ** Louis Lambert,^' a souud Roman Catholic, at bottcHU. He con- 
ceives that, as a Catholic novelist, he has inestimable advantage over 
Protestant writers of fiction. The Protestant woman, he says, has no 
ideal. She may be amiable, self-sacrificing, virtuous ; but in love she 
lacks freedom of thought, intensity of emotion ; her love, calm and 
chilly, is regulated by a sense of duty. In the Protestant creed, a 
woman who has fiiUen has no hope, no future ; but, in the Catholic 
Churoh, she has expectation of pardon ; and this sustains her in trial, 
and exalts her life. Thus it happens tliat the Protestant fictionist has 
but one woman to present, while the Catholic has an ever-changing 
woman with infinite possibilities. However this may be, it will be 
readilv conceded that Balzac needs all the advantage whidi he imagines 
to exist in favor of Catholicism, so far as delineating feminine char- 
acters is concerned. If he had had to deal in his stories with Protestant 
women, who, as he says, once fallen, have no future, the Human 
Comedy would have been reduced to very few volumes. His heroines 
have so many, so picturesque, so apparently palliative, if not excusable, 
ways of transgressing their matrimonial vows, — all owing to the pecu- 
liarity of connubial customs in France, — that their transgressions pre- 
sent remarkable variety, and are condoned on the ground of sentiment 
and romance. 

What would French novelists do, I wonder, without the seventh 
commandment, the infraction of which plays as important a part with 
them as ante-nuptial love does with our novelists ? Indeed, the two 
things are much the same as respects motive, and the machinery of 
fiction, since love is not in France, as here, the incentive to marriage. 
Consequently, our conventional notions and our social dihies are 
radically dissimilar to those of the French. They pardon the wife 
who has a lover, so long as she is true to him. She is dishonored and 
condemned only when she is culpable of a second disloyalty. Thcgr 
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believe, as we do, in woman's fidelity to one man ; bat that man is 
not, as with us, the husband* How mach better it setms, how much 
trouble, suffering, and tragedy it would save, to b^in wi^ the right 
man! 

Balzac is like his kind. Many of his women, portrayed as amiable, 
lovable, faadnating, are false wives, — ^their falsity being, to his mind, 
but a peccadillo. He does not make them false, however, as some of 
his brother novelists do, to administer to prurient taste, but to furnish 
strong situations, to illustrate passion, and to analyze character. He 
is a painter of French manners of the time, and to omit therefrom 
un&ithful wives would be recreant to his assumptions. Still, he, like 
most of his compatriots, does not regard as sin in wcmien what we 
should; or, at least, he considas venial what we should consider 
unpardonable. 

The French do not set such store by one virtue as to count, in its 
absence, all other virtues of small consequence. That is the Anglo- 
Saxon judgment, as puritanic as it is unjust, since we apply it to one 
sex only. We differ from the French so widely that we speak of 
French morals, meaning no morals at all ; and they, on the other hand, 
think us hard, narrow, hypocritical, and no better for our concealment 
of the truth. They, at least, do not shut their eyes to social evils, 
which, as everybody knows, permanently prevail ; nor do they refrain 
from introducing them into fiction, supposed to be a picture of life. We, 
on the contrary, ignore them so inflexibly as facts and in literature as 
to indicate our belief that continuation of the pharisaic course will 
eventoAlly destroy them. Neither they nor we have any hope of 
hastily r^olating public or private immorality ; but they think that its 
reoc^iticMi tends to its gradual abatement. They do not demand that 
men and women, whether actual or imaginary, shall be sinless, but that 
they shall preserve the bim^anoeSj which with them is a high social 
virtue. Mudi of their life and lit^ture is gov^ned by the obligation 
which that ev^-recurring word imposes. It seems almost as if they 
permitted the violation of everything but decorum. Balzac's worst 
women invariably obs^ve the 6ien»tofice9. If we should meet them, 
as we probaUy have done, under different names, in the Boulevards or 
the Champs-Elysfes, we should never suspect their wickedness. 

The worst womui in the entire Human Comedy is Valerie Mar- 
neffe, in '' La Cousine Bette.^^ She is as beautiful as she is bad, as 
rapacious as she is captivating. The author seems to have taken great 
pleasure in the contrast between her physical charm and her moral 
d^mnity, as artistic minds are wont to do. They admire the glossy 
hide, the graceful crouch, of the tiger in his jungle ; the rich blossom 
of the poison-plant ; the shining coil and glittering eye of the deadly 
serpent The same sort of fascination a man is apt to &el for the dia- 
bolically aUurii^ Valerie, even after knowing her thoroughly. No 
marvel that she ensnared him, when he saw only her face, her form, 
her seductive manner. No one could believe her so depraved, oflen as 
he might have beard her private history. Balzac was evidently very 
fond of her, — he must have met her cnriginal, — ^yet he sacrificed her, as 
he said, to the cause <^ morality. Why should he not, since he sacri- 
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fioed 80 many of the best women to their own goodness? Although 
Valerie has soaroely a redeeming trait^ she has her parallels in humanity, 
though, happily, she is not representative of her sex. Balaic himself 
pronounced her a monster, but denied that she was a creation of his. 
Having foand her, he put her into his gallery of portraits. One need 
not have a wide experience to discover sudi a creature ; but, once dis- 
covered, she is likely to be remembered. The cases of Valerie Mar- 
ne£fe are, fortunately, sporadic. Nature, who appears to revel in con- 
trariefy, rgoices often to clothe a hideous soul in an attractive body, and 
an attractive soul in a hideous body. 

'^ La Crousine Bette,'' one of the very last of Balsac's stories in the 
order of composition, though not of the later arrangement, is also one 
of the most repulsive. If they were all like it, strong and vivid as it 
is, thejjr would well deserve to be called the Dupuytren Museum of 
Morbid Anatomy. Nearly every character in this book is revolting ; 
Yal^rie^s the most so. She has no excuse for her viciousness. Married 
to a man as unprincipled and corrupt as herself, they are both bent on 

getting out of the world whatever they can, reckless of the means, 
he is a brigand in petticoats, whose personal charms are her fatal 
weapon. She is the embodiment of sordidness and debasement She 
sins without temptation, yields without desire. She entraps and robs 
men by appealing to their senses, in whose intoxication she does not 
share. Like so many of Balzac's personages, she always wants money, 
money, money, for whidi she is willing to barter anything and every- 
thing evil in her possession. She keeps her lovers by remaining cool 
when they are at white heat. While they rave of passion, she is^mly 
devising some new scheme for cajoling and swindling them. The man- 
ner in which she holds and dupes them, almost in the face of ocular 
evidence of her guilt, betrays her marvellous shrewdness, her under- 
standing of men. For some of her victims, like the utterly licentioos 
Baron Bulot, one feels no pity. They are matched against their own 
order, and overmatched, as bad men are apt to be by bad women. At 
the end, Valerie, having done all the mischief she can, and having dis- 
closed a manyHsided depravity, receives her desert in the form of a 
loathsome death. Yet she does not suffer as some of his saintly women 
do, which is Balzac's way of showing the cruel injustice of the world. 
He neither draws nor enforces morals. He claims to be a social 
historian, and to teach the lessons of life, be they what they may. 

As an offset to Valerie Marneffe, Mme. de la Chanterie, in the 
story of the same name, may be presented. She is absolutely without 
flaw ; indeed, she is exasperatingly good, becausie she reflects by excess 
of virtue on the most amiable and lovable of her sex. She seems one 
of the least real of Balzac's characters, albeit such characters exist not 
infrequently, and one of them at least was revealed to him. They 
are ratiier superhuman than human, though humanity often appears 
wi^human, because we will judge of it generally, and by hypothesis. 
Mme. de la Chanterie is the personification of faith, hope, and charity. 
No amount of wrong, cruelty, or persecution can incite her to doubt 
or resentment. Everybody mistreats and outrages her. Heav^ in 
which she devoutly believes, is as deaf to her prayers as mortals are 
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insensible to her angelio qoalitieB. Man and nature appear to. be in a 
grand and monstrous oonspinuy against her. In every relation of life, 
as dau^ter^ wife^ and mother, she is made wretched ; but the m<»« 
^ wretched she is, the more she trusts humanity and Gt)d, and hugs to 
her heart the mockery of final compensation. She always returns good 
for evil, and stifles the consciousness of her own woes by striving to 
alleviate the woes of her fellows. She must strike the Soman Catholic 
mind as the Madonna of women. 

Rosalie de Watteville, in '^ Albert Savarus/' is the heiress of Besan- 
$on, a young woman of remarkable force of will and character, who 
allows nothing to stand between her and her wishes. Savarus is a man 
of noble character and intense feeling, who has fallen in love with 
Franoesca Soderini, the Duchesse d'Ai^iolo, the duke being a very 
old man. The £su^ of her marriage would ordinarily be no ocetade to 
the progress of their affection, — for she returns Albert's passion, — but 
she is prudent and self-contained. Such is not the rule with Balzac's 
heroines of the rich and &shionable sort ; but, being an Italian, though 
a princess by birth, she varies from the French standard. She gives 
her lover reason to hrae ; for a few years will, in the course of nature, 
make her a widow. With such expectation he is content. He writes 
her sentimental letters, and impatiently awaits the death of the duke 
and the possessicm of the beautiful duchess. At this juncture, Bosalie 
h«ani SavaniB highly pnuaed, and soon after sees him without speaking 
to him, and straightway becomes violently enamoured. Being shrewd 
and enterprising, she learns much about his affairs and intents, — ^among 
other things, of his devotion to Franoesca and his resolve to love or 
wed no one else. Thereupon she determines to deprive him of his 
connubial prospects in that quarter. She manages to intercept his 
correspondence ; she opens and reads the letters that pass between him 
and the duchess, and sue counterfeits his baud. She has the disposition 
and the cunning of a detective; she secures agents for her dishonorable 
service. Apprised of the death of the aged husband, she informs his 
widow of the approaching marriage of Savarus to Mile, de Watte vi lie. 
The widow writes to her constant, patient lover these words, ^'You 
are free. Farewell I" Her pride is so hurt, her will so resolute, that 
in due time she listens to the appeals of another man, who has long 
adored her, and becomes the Duchesse de Bh^tore. Her heart-broken, 
hope-wrecked Albert enters the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
never to recross the threshold, never again to hold communion with 
the world. 

Bosalie, having ruined the peace of two lives without helping her 
own, is bent on further vengeance. She determines to see the duchess 
and inform her of her own iniquity, knowing that this will fill her 
mind with lasting remorse. Accordingly she leaves home for Paris, 
where the Italian is staying. She meets her there ; puts into her hands 
a full written confession of her guilt, saying, ^^ I will not be the only 
one to suffer. We have been very cruel to one another." The duchess 
instinctively understands the terrible truth, and her sudden change of 
countenance shows it. Bosalie stays a moment to feast her eyes on the 
despairing expression of the woman she has betrayed, and leaves Paris 
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forever. She retoms to Besanjon ; refuses rqieated oflfers of manrii^ ; 
periodieally goes to look at die walls of the Grande Cihartreiisei in which 
the man (on whose love she has vainly oommittod one of the greatest 
of crimes is volantarily immured for life. Several years after her, 
memorable visit to Paris, she is traveling on the Loire. The boilers 
of the boat explode; die is horribly injured, losing an arm and a 1^, 
and reoeivine other firounds from which she continoaliy suffers. She 
dwells in seclusion, and consecrates herself to the duties of charity and 
relinon. Is not this the p(»rtrait of a certain kind of woman ? 

But how could the bewitching Francesca Soderini, whose love for 
Albert is described as a lasting rapture, so quickly have quenched the 
raging flame in her heart? IKd she quench it? Did it not consume 
her at last ? Who knows ? Balzac does not attempt to tell ; he offers 
only a faint suggestion. Is he not an artist in this, a true delineator 
of feminine nature? There are vagaries, sudden revolutions in women 
whidi man cannot understand, perhaps not they themselves. Balxac 
must leave something to the imagination ; and he wisely leaves to it 
the cause of the gradual and final diange of the charming duchess. She 
was so beantiftil and fascinating — this exaggeration is a &ult of his 
women, due doubtless to his idealism — that one can scarcely help think- 
ing of her, as indeed of most of his diaracters, long after one has closed 
the book. A peculiarity of the Human Comedy is that its women, 
many of whom may seem strange, abnormal, at first, grow more and 
more natural and life-like with our development and experieoca 
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RONDBAU. 

WHERE lies the land ? I asked, in sorrow drowned, — 
Tell me, I pray, where the enchanted ground 
That knows not weary heart, nor aching head, 
Nor wild regret, nor sore and anxious dread. 
And I will seek it to earth's utmost bound. 
Here my voice faltered,— dropped to faintest sound : 
A whisper startled me, and, looking round, 
I hesu*d an echo mocking me, which said. 

Where lies the land? 
My eyes then caught a little ^rass-green mound. 
With pure white roses and with lilies crowned. 
That sweetest fragrance all around than shed; 
And as I looked upon that quiet bed. 
Full answer to my question I had found. 

Where lies the land ? 

Oarks D. BeU. 
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BOME EXPERIENGES OF A STUMP SPEAKER. 

FROM the period of my earliest reeoUectioii I was a zealous partisan. 
Most of my scbool-boy quarrels related to the respective merits 
and demerits of the two great parties and their candidates. Long be- 
fore I had attained my majority I had the temerity to undertake, upon 
the sturap, to enlighten my fellow-citizens upon their duties as voters. 

One of my early speeches came about in this wise. A large party 
of academy students, of whom I was one, attended a mass-meeting 
which, though nominally Republican, was really held in the interest 
of a Democratic l^islative candidate. There was a contest over the 
location of the county-seat, and the managers of this meeting had en- 
tered into a compact with the Democratic candidate, whereby, in ex- 
change for votes, he agreed to support their measures. A mere youth 
at school, I was, of course, not in their confidence. When we arrived 
upon the scene a local stat^man was haranguing the crowd. As soon 
as he conduded, to my utter surprise and consternation, for I was 
wholly unprepared to speak, my companions, every mother's son of 
them, b^an to yell out my name. I slunk out of sight behind the plat- 
form, but it was of no use. As soon as there was a lull, the chairman 
attempted to introduce another speaker, but those yelling school-boys 
would not permit it, and they b^an to howl for me as though all the 
imps from pandemonium had broken loose. Seeing no way to avoid 
it, the manaeers of the meeting hustled me upon the platform and for- 
ward to speak. I was told to he brief, and I readily promised to be so, 
for I really felt that I had nothing to say. With no attempt to dis- 
guise his displeasure, the chairman introduced me by saying that, as 
diere were present a number of toeU-knovm and eloquerU speakers, who 
had been inmied to take part in the meeting, I would be brief. Since 
then I have had some pretty difficult tasks, but never a harder one than 
the beginning of that speedi. However, the school-boys, who formed 
a large part of the audience, were overflowing with enthusiasm, and my 
remarks were punctuated with abundant applause. Having little to 
say, I said it noisily and verbosely. On this occasion the truth of 
Story's lines was perfectly illustrated : 

Loose dieclamation may deceive the crowd, 
And seem more striking as it grows more load, 
But sober sense rejects it with disdain. 
As naught bat empty noise, and weak as vain. 

As I w£iit on, the uneasiness upon the platform became quite as 
marked as the enthusiasm among the crowd, and both were increased 
when, without knowledge of anything to the credit or dispan^ement 
of either, I pronounced a fulsome enlc^y ap(m the candidate whom the 
meetine was called to oppoe^ and then bitterly denounced the one it 
was cwed to support ; and especially when I condemned, in unineas* 
ured terms, all disfoyalty to party nominees, and called upon my hearers 
to give the whole ticket a loyal and hearty support When I dosed. 
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there went ap, sTncbronouslyy from the platform a sigh of relief and 
from the aadienoe a hearty cheer. 

From that meeting I returned silent and mortified, feeling that I 
had occupied half an hour which belonged to other speakers, and that 
I should not have permitted myself to speak until I had something of 
importance to say and had learned better bow to say it. 

Notwithstanding that unsatisfactory experience, I continued, for a 
number of years, to make occasional political speeches* It was not until 
1878 that I was regularly sent out by the State Committee. During 
the campaign of 1880 I made upwards of eighty speeches, and I have 
been equally active in all succeeding municipal and State campaigns. 

While campaigning, one meets many queer characters and is likely 
to have many interesting experiences. The relating of some such eipe- 
riences is the chief purpose of this article. 

When it is intended to have a mass-meeting and a parade on the 
same evening, the managers are always in a state of great excitement 
until they have secured die attendance of at least half a dozen speakers, 
a]l of whom are bubbling over with eloquence. Then the parade is 
continued until &r into the night, late enough for honest folk to be abed. 
After great effort, however, a part of the crowd is gathered about the 
speakers' stand and the meeting organized. Before the first speaker 
gets warmed up to his subject, a brass band, belonging to one of the 
visiting dubs, begins to play, the members of the club are gathered 
together, and away they march to the music of the fife and drums. 
Meantime, to prevent his voice from being drowned by the noise, the 
speaker is screaming like an eagle, or roaring like a bull of Bashan, 
according to the quality of his voice. This continues until the crowd 
has dwindled to a baker's dozen, when the meeting breaks up, most of 
the speakers not having had a chance to pour forth their bottied-up elo- 
quence, though before the meeting their presence was considered indis- 
pensable. I have had experiences of this kind so often, sometimes after 
travelling long distances to reach the meetings, that of late I always ad- 
vise against anybody being sent to a meeting that is to be preceded by 
a parade, because every speaker sent is almost sure to contribute one 
to that most useless and troublesome of accumulations, '' the surplus." 

Another curious thine about the management of out-of-door meet- 
ings is that, if possible, the speakers' stand is placed near a railroad, so 
that the orators must compete with the noise of passing trains and the 
whistling of locomotives. The managers rarely appreciate the advan- 
tage of setting the platform against a building, so that the structure may 
act as a sounding-board. These platforms, which should never exceed 
two feet in height, are generally far too high. I remember an occasion 
on which I spoke to a large audience, from a perch in a sort of tower, 
very elaborately built for the occasion, with the floor at least ten feet 
above the heads of the audience. The effort to project my voice down- 
ward from such an altitude, so as to be heard by the entire crowd, was 
extremely severe. My throat still aches, sympathetically, when I recall 
the tremendous effort I had to make, and I can &nqr that the sound- 
waves then set in motion may yet be caremng somewhere in the limit- 
leas r^ions of space. 
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One often sees a good deal of haman nature exhibited among 
speakers at these meetings, especially in their selfish eagerness to w 
called on first, so as to make the principal speech. This they often 
prolong to the extent of crowding others out. 1 have been so disgusted 
with exhibitions of this kind that of late years it has been my almost 
invariable rule. to ask to be placed last on the list Once, during a 
recent municipal campaign, while I was speaking, one of the best 
stump speakers in the State came into the hall. He had just come 
from another great meeting, where he had made a stirring address, 
which he was anxious to repeat. On taking a seat upon the stage he 
asked his neighbor, speaking in his ordinaiy tone of voice, how long I 
had been speaking. Presently he said, '^ I wonder how long he will 
keep it up T' A few minutes later he growled, ^^ He talks as if he had 
hot mush in his mouth I^' Presently he added, '^ The audience are tired 
of him. They want to hear me." With this sort of a fire of comment 
going on in my rear, I soon closed, wishing I had his talent, half in- 
clined to covet his self-esteem, and certainly not flattered by the oppois 
tunity to see myself as I was seen by this accomplished orator, omce 
that time I have doubted the wisdom of the wish expressed in Burns's 
lines, — 

Ohy wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ouisek as ithers see us I 

Sometimes one meets with experiences of another, and scarcely less 
unflattering, kind. I once went to speak in a flourishing town in the 
interior of the State. On alighting from the train I saw three el^ant 
conp^ waiting near the station. Immediately a tall, fine-looking man 
approached me, and asked, — 

" Is this Senator Hughes?'' 

On my answering in the affirmative, he quickly asked whether 

Mr. (naming a very popular and accomplished orator) was on the 

train. When I answered that he was not, and would not be at the 
meeting that night, the fiices of the half-do2sen committeemen present 
became perceptibly elongated. To borrow a phrase from Tennyson, 
they maae ^^ downward crescents'' of their mouths. All this, though 
by no means flattering to my vanity, was highly amusing, and it was 
with difficulty that I refrained from laughter. They then showed me 
a tel^ram from another prominoit speaker stating that he had missed 
the train and could not be present They had expected the train to 
bring them three speakers, two of them men of distinction as orators. 
Instead only one had come, and he was practically unknown to them. 
A more thoroughly disappointed set of men it would be hard to find, 
though, with the good breeding of gentlemen, they strove, but inefiectu- 
ally, to conceal their chimin. One of them, whose anxiety could not 
be restrained, asked me if I had done much speaking during the cam* 
paigu. I gave him no encouragement, answermg, caraessly, that I had 
spoken a few times. 

Their anxiety was justified by the character of the meeting. . I have 
nev^ seen, a finer audience than the one gathered in the court*house 
that n%ht. Fortunately, something in the occasion seemed to call forth 
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mj beet effortB, and my speedi oame as near to satisfying me, both in 
manner and matter, as any I ever made. Having the whole evening to 
myself, I was not stinted in time, and when, after talking for an hoar 
and three-quarters, I sat down, I felt that I had made a logical arga- 
ment and had won the approval of the audience. The meeting over, 
the committee escorted me to the hotel, and one of them said, — 

^ We don't mind telling you now that we were awfully diaapp(»nted 
this afternoon when we found that yon were to be our only speaker ; 
but, since the meeting, we are glad the others did not come.'' 

I thanked him, of course, for so fine a compliment, but told him 
truthfully that the success of the meeting was la^ly due to their own 
efforts and to the character of the audience, and that had the others 
been present it would doubtless have been still more successful. 

The speaker who desires to be thoroughly successful as a general 
stumper must be able to adapt himself to his audiences. I once ad- 
dressed a meeting in one of the mining towns of Pennsylvania, where 
at first the crowd was completely unresponsive. I iojfii some of ^my 
best stories without exciting more than the merest ripple of laughter, 
t in my strongest logic without provoking signs of assent, and, as a 
t resort, set off my finest pyrotechnics, without awakening a cheer. 
With all this effort I had wrought myself into a profuse perspiration, 
and felt my collar hanging about my neck like a wilted cabbage-leaf. 
Beflectine that I was among plain, honest folk, who cared very little 
about fashion and fine dress, I begged that they would pardon me for 
removing my collar, saying that when one attempted to thrash the 
Democracy bis effort ought not to be impeded by unnecessary clothing. 
This took the crowd by storm. From every part of the hall went up 
wild and uproarious applause. Afler that I had no reason to find fault 
with the impassiveness of the audience. After the meeting a club was 
formed, and the next evening they marched, four hundred strong, to a 
neighboring town where I spoke. It was that shirtrcollar that did it. 

To succeed upon the stump one must feel himself master of the 
situation ; he must thoroughly understand the questions at issue, be well 
versed in the political history of the country, and be a walking encjrdo- 
podia of information, fiicts, and statistics upon bosineas and economic 
questions. He must be ready and prompt to give an honest answer, 
and, if possible, one fitvorable to his cause, to every question which may 
be put to him by the honest seeker after information. He must he 
prompt with keen wit to squelch the first interruption of a wily antag- 
onist, who, under the guise of asking questions, attempts to involve him 
in controversy. He must be equally ready and firm to crush, with 
sledge-hammer blows, the ruffian who interrupts him with vulgar de- 
nundation and abuse. 

An instance of how an audience may be won with very dieap wit 
at the expense of an interrupter occurred at a meeting which I ad- 
dressed in the western part of the State during the campaign of 1878, 
when the key-note was ^^ honest money.'' Beferring to the Greenback 
heresy, I illustrated what I was saving by alluding to the ravages of rats 
among the Pitcaum Islanders, and to the law passed by their assembly 
making it punishable with doith to kill a cat^ and said that had that 
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sembly been composed of Oreenbackiers they woald have resolved to ex- 
termiimte rats by having printed upon slips of paper, ^^ This is a cat.'' 

A long-haired man arose in the andiencei complained of this illns- 
tration as unfair, and asked if he might '^cofeefaise me a little on the 
money question.'' I answered that he might, provided he would agree 
beforehand to ratify my answers. The old man was innocent of any 
intention of making a pun, and I doubt if to this day he knows what 
the audience laughed at, and, indeed, I can see but little reason for their 
lai:^hter myself. 

In the campaign of 1880, on the evening after we had received the 
disastrous news of the election in Maine, I was speaking to a large 
audience, and in the midst of my speech, while I was pouring some 
pretty hot shot into the opposition, one of the Democratic leaders in 
the town arose, and, in a smooth, insinuating tone of voice, said, — 

^^ Won't the gentleman kindly tell us the news from Maine?'' 

It was a critical moment. I must wrest the incident to my advantage, 
or it would be a wet blanket thrown over the audience, spoiling all uie 
enthusiasm the meeting was intended to create. 

" Yes, my Democratic friend," I answered, ^^ your desire for infor- 
mation does you credit. This is the news from Maine : the Republicans 
got the House of Representatives, the Senate, two Congressmen, and 
a United States Senator ; the Greenbackers got two Congressmen and 
the Governor; the Democrats got — drunk, — ^only that and nothing 
more.' " 

The storm of applause which arose from the audience was too much 
for my antagonist. He had kept his feet until the cheering, stamping, 
and hand-clapping arose like a thunder-gust ; then, seeing himself in a 
minority of one, he subsided. There was, of course, nothing in the 
answer except the unexpected close, but it accomplished its purpose, 
caught the crowd, and sent the enthusiasm up to fever-heat. 

On another occasion I felt myself justified in using harsher lan- 
guage. I was discussing the tariff, as best I could, from the stand- 
point of the interests of bbor. I noticed in the crowd a roush-looking 
man edging his way towards the platform. At last he looked up at 
me, and, in a coarse, brutal voice, with a profusion of oaths, said, — 

" What right have you to speak for labor ? I'll bet you never did 
any work in your life." 

"There you are mistaken," I responded. "I have done some 
pretty hard work, as an attorney, in trying to keep scoundrels like you 
out of the penitentiaiy." 

It was a bull's-eye hit, for, as I aflerwards learned, he had but a 
short time before been released after having served a term in the county 
jail. 

The manner in which staid and serious men are often carried away 
by enthusiasm in exciting political campaigns is not a little remarkable. 
During the contest of 1884 I addressed a meeting composed almost 
wholly of Scotch-Irishmen, members of the United Presbyterian 
Church, a denomination whose strict observance of the Sabbath is well 
.known. The chairman of the meeting was a clergyman of that de- 
nomination; the time, Saturday night* It was aflter eleven o'clock 

Vol. XLVI.— 46 
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when I was introdnoed as a Philadelphian^ sent out bj the Slate Cam- 
mittee, who would make a short speech. All the previous part of the 
night had been taken up hy local speakers, one of whom had ocoapied 
over two hoans, although I had ridden four hundred miles bj rail, and 
driven twenty miles tbvough a cold wind, to get there. It was near the 
end of that menxwable contest, and the excitement was at fever-heat 
The telling of one or two humorous stories, and the letting off of some 
perfervid oratorical fireworks, wrought the audience up to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. I, myself, was carried away by the excitement, and 
forgot to note tihe lapse of time. On looking at my watch I was 
astonished to see it on the very turn of twelve; 

'^ In another minute,^' I said, '^ it will be the witching hour of mid- 
night, and with that comes the Sabbath day. As good citizens we will 
obey the human, and as Christians the divine, law to keep holy the 
Sabbath day/' 

^' Never mind about the Sabbath,'' cried the venerable clerical dair- 
man : ^'go on with the good work I" 

For most audiences, into every long speech there should be sand- 
wiched a moderate amount of humor and fun. A new story, aptly 
illustrating a point made, is a oomm(»i expedient, and, whoi well told, 
is very efifective. 

Speaking out of doors is generally r^arded as injurious to the 
healtli and destructive to the vocal organs, but, except in the case of 
speaking against strong, cold winds, or in damp misty weather, I have 
not so found it. My health has generally improved during campaigns, 
and my voice has grown stronger and ridier with daily use. 

A few rules may be laid down in small space, which, if carefully 
followed, will be oi great use to the open-«ir speaker : 

Never drink cold water while speaking, no matter how thirsty you 
may be. The sudden shook to the overheated and delicate organs of 
the throat produces congestion and injures the voice. 

When suffering irom hoarseness, refrain from speaking altogether. 

When not speddng, keep up a daily breatbii^ and vocal exercise. 

Pitch your voice telow, rath^ than above, its natural key. 

Let your articulation be perfect, every letter sounded, and every 
sound formed with fbrce and preoisioiK 

Speak less rapidly than you would do in-doors, and keep the lungs 
constantly inflated* 

Remember that the orator is like a gun-barrel, which must be 
straight, must have a bore as large as the bullet^ and must have the 
powder below the ball. 

Project the sound-waves in the proper direction, just as you would 
aim a bullet at the mark. 

The observance of these rules will, I believe, enable any vigorous 
man, with ordinary vocal powers, to speak daily to large aiKlienoes, in 
the open air, without injury to his health or his voice. 

As time goes on, a decided improvement in the taste and temper of 
audiences is distinctly noticeable. Amusing nons^ise, personal abuse, 
and forensic fireworks are much less in demand than formerly. Among 
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the entira list of public speakers in this Steie^ I oan think of but one 
who has attained great popnlaritj purely from the manner of his de- 
]ivery> without putting anj solid meat in his n)eeches ; and his popu- 
larity is deoidedly waning. The general spread of intellijgenoey due in 
large measure to die universal drculation of the daily press, has pro- 
duced, a marked efleet. To hold public attention and wear as a speaker, 
one must have something serious to say, and he must say it with due 
regard to deoeuiy and propriety. I do not mean that vulgarity, abuse, 
and buncombe are eliminated from the platform, but the intelligeuoe and 
manliness c^ American audiences are making them less and less welcome 
there. The stump speaks, from the very nature of the case, must be 
an advocate, but he is also becoming more and more an educator. I 
do not set a very high value upon the mass meeting as a means of pros- 
elyting voters ; but I do regard it as one means of stimulating thought, 
and, therefore, as possessing some educational value. It is likely, I think, 
to become, in the future, a forum for the free discussion of public ques- 
tions, and thus to increase in importance, rather than fall into decadence. 

B. R Hughes. 
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THE eighteenth century was probably fuller in its purely intellectual 
life than any other centuiy in English history. It could not, it is 
true, lay claim to such a brilliant galaxy of writers as adorned the age 
of Elizabeth, when the world's greatest poet was surrounded by lumi- 
naries second only in genius to himself. But if the poetic glory of the 
sixteenth century is unapproachable in its intensity, the eighteenth is as 
certainly distinguished for the wonderful variety and complexity of its 
intellectual. interests and developments. It witnessed, in poetry, the 
versadlie work of Pope, and, dosed with the dawning of the powers of 
Wordsw)(»ih ; it furnished a marvellous array of wits, beginning with 
Gay and ending with Sheridan ; it witnessed the rise of the English 
novel with D^e, Fielding, Smollett, and Bidhardson ; in the senate it 
saw a matohliess array of orators, of whom Chatham, Pitt, and Fox 
were the chief; science was reborn under Newton^ and surgery under 
Hunter; in philosophy Berkeley, Hume^ Adam Smith, and others gave 
a ntifw impetus to thought ; in the domain of history Qibbon, the greatest 
of. all English and perhaps of all historical writers, flourished ; while 
as r^aids military and naval enterprise the achievements of Marlbor- 
ough and Nelson drew forth the admiration of the worid. 

Upon this marvellous century, with its vast possibilities and activi- 
tieiE^ looked out the youthful eyes of Philip Dormer, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield. To this centur)/*, indeed, he banged, for he was only six 
years of age when it began its course. He livei to make his mark both 
^s a diplomatist and as a writer ; but, while his talents in the former 
direction wer^ the inore conspicuous during his lifetime, posterity knows 
bim> almost alone, as an inimitable letter- writer. For a century past 
Chesterfield has sufiered a considerable amount of obloquy because he 
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had the' misfortone to oflbnd that€hruid Tvak of IHentare^ Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. There was probably a little wrong on both sides in that cde- 
brated quand ; and Chesterfield was not a man, perhamy to attract the 
love of anybody ; he was cold, proud, self-contained, — ^making few 
errors because he was not warm and impulsive enou^ by nature. 
Posterity, however, should endeavor to be just to all persons who have 
earned distinction in the past, and it is possible that a work recently 
published under the editorship of the Ean of Oamarvon'^ may do some- 
thing towards reversing, or at least modifying, the harsh verdict gen- 
erally passed upon that man-of-the-world philosopher, Lord Chestor&^ld. 
The Letters which now see the light are very remaikable, and tliey are 
preceded by an excellent memoir, which is full without being oveilflow- 
ingy just without being fulsome. 

Throughout the whole reign of Oeoree II. Chesterfield was a prom- 
inent figure at court, in society, and m politics. His life^ in fact, 
spanned a remarkable period. In his early youth he had known 
Danby and Montague, tne statesmen of the Revolution ; on one occsr 
sion he had seen Richard Cromwell give evidence in a court of law ; 
he acted either with or against all the great public men of his time, 
— Bolingbrokcy Walpole, Pulteney, Cs^rteret, Pitt; he was intimate 
with all the greatest men of letters, — ^Addison, Swift, Pope,K9ay, John- 
son ; he knew Montesquieu and Voltaire ; he began his life in the reign 
of William and Mary, and lived long enough into the reign of Geoi^ 
III. to witness the beginning of the struggle with the American Colo- 
nies ; and he f(Mretold the Frendi Revolution, the extincticm of Poland, 
and the fiiU of the temporal power of the Pope. This was a varied 
career and marked by many important domestic and foreign events. 
In 1715, some time after he had left Cambridge, and being uien in his 
twenty-first year, Chesterfield became Gentleman of the Sm-CSmmber 
to the Prince of Wales, and entered the House of Cmnmons for the 
now extinct borough of St. Germans. Succeeding his fether in the 
title in 1726, Chesterfield looked for high promotion after the death of 
the king, for he had always sided with the Prince of Wales in the royal 

3uarrels ; but he was not treated with much favor even after George L 
ied. He was sent as ambassador to the Hague, and he acted with judg- 
ment in this post until the year 1732. The Garter was bestowed upon 
him, and for some time he was Lord Steward, but, not being a pliable 
politician, he fell into dis&vor with Walpole, wboae fiunous Excise 
scheme he opposed. Dismissed from office, he now became one of Wal* 
pole's most powerful opponents. He furthw fell into di^race at court, 
and the king demandea his resignation as Lord Steward. Chesterfield 
now married Melusina de Sehulembeig, who was supposed to be the 
daughter of George I., and who was nominally the niece of the Duchess 
of Kendal. Whether this marriage improved his personal relations 
with the king does not appear, but it certainly made no difference in his 
hostility to the government. 

«. I II I II I I.I r m l I— »— 1 I ■— ^»^— ^ 

* Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his Qodson and 
Successor. Edited from the Originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by 
the Earl of Carnarvon. Second edition, with Additional Oorrespondenoe. €9^ 
endon Press, Oxford, 1890. 
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In 1737 Lord Chesterfteld made a magnifioent speech against the 
Plajhonse Bill. Fear yearn later he went abroad^ and at Avigncm met 
Ormonde, with whom, it is said, he endeavored to oonoert measures for 
a Jacobite combination against Walpole. Declining to join Carteret, 
and excluded from office under Pelham's administration, he remained in 
opposition, directing his attacks chiefly against the employment of Hano- 
verian troops and l£e foreign policy of Carteret. But all things come to 
him who wails, and in 1744— tne king having to some extent overcome his 
antipathy to him — Chesterfield was appointed Lend Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The govemm^it of Ireland has always been a difficult problem, 
but Chesterfield's brief rule was distinguished for *^ clear wisdom and 
administrative capacity." Ireland had rest for a time, and when at the 
close' of his vioerwalty Chesterfield said farewell, '^ persons of all ranks 
and religions followed him to the water's edge, praising and blessing 
and entreating him to return. No ruler was ever more easy of access, 
more fifee from the least shadow of corruption, more ready to reward 
merit, more indulgent when indulgence was safe, more firm when firm- 
ness was necessary." Yet for Scotland he had nothing but vindictive 
language, and he actually wrote to the Duke of Newcastle recommend- 
ing those barbarous methods towards the rebels which were common 
af^ Monmouth's rising in the west of England. He governed Ireland 
wisely and leniently, but at one time he would have crushed Scotland 
ruthlessly and remorselessly. 

Before going over to Ireland, Chesterfield was sent for a second 
time to Holland, where he was successful in his negotiations, and 
induced the Dutch to despatch troops to the campaign which terminated 
in the battle of Fontenoy. In 1746 he was appointed Secretary of 
State, and aimed at governing the king through his mistress. Lady 
Yarmouth ; but, finding that he could make no progress in bringing 
about a peace, he resigned in 1748. He was still heard in Parliament, 
however, and in 1761 proposed and carried out the reformation of the 
calendar. The Old Style was eleven days in error, and it had long 
since been abandoned by most civilised nations. Through the efibrts 
of Chesterfield, England now adopted the New Style, and the solar 
year and the lunar year were made to coincide ; but the change met 
with a good deal of ignorant opposition, and it became quite an election- 
cry, ^'Qive us back our eleven days." In 1757 Chesterfield rendered 
a sienal service to his country by negotiating between Pitt and New- 
castle during the intrigues which led to the formation of the great 
ministrv known by their names. From this time forward the prospect 
gradually darkened for Lord Chesterfield. His natural son, Philip, on 
whom he had lavished all his affection and all the tenderest care, de- 
ceived and disappcHnted him. It was to him that he had addressed his 
fiimous Letters to his Son, on which his literary fame largely rests. 
Young Philip died in 1768, at a comparatively early age. Life now 
seoned for a time desolate and cheerless to Chesterfield, but a new 
interest was evoked by his formal adoption of his godson, Philip Stan- 
hope, whom he had already acknowledged as his heir. He charged 
himiself with his education, and r^arded him as heir not only to nis 
title and property, but also to his amotions. He faithfully endeavored 
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to disohaige the new task which he had undert^keoi bttt he was not 
destined to oomplete it, for he was himself called away on the 24th of 
March, 1773, in the seventy-ninUi year of bis age* 

By many of his contemporaries Lord Chesterfield was regarded as 
uneqiudled for varie^ of talents, brillianqr of wit, and elegance of con- 
versation. He took high rank as a diplomatist, and, though as a states- 
man he was never inspired by a lofty patriotism, his policy was yet 
humane, liberal, and fiir^sighted. Loid Stanhope has iodicated his 
smous defects in his want of generosity, his unjustifiable dissimulation, 
and his looseness of religious principles. He was accused of commit- 
ting a breach of morality by the Letters to his Son, which Johnson 
described as teaching ''the morals of a courtesan and the manners 
of a dancing-master. Without defending the grave lapses of the 
Letters, this was far too sweeping a condemnation. Sainte-Beuve 
remarked that the Letters, which contain a whole world of aaooir^vwre 
and worldly science, '' are interesting in this particular, that there has 
been no idea of forming a model for imitation; they are simply 
intended to bring up a pupil in the dos^t intimacv. In applying him- 
self to the formation of his son. Lord Chesterfield has not given u$ a 
treatise on duty, as Cicero has, but he has given us Letters whidi, by 
their mixture of justness and lightness, by certain lightsome airs which 
insensibly mingle with the serious graces, preserve the medium between 
the Grammont Memoirs and T^l^maque. His essays in the World are 
quite worthy of his reputation for skill and urbanity. Nevertheless, 
nothing approaches the work — which was no work to him«-rof those 
Letters, which he never imagined any one would read, a^d whicii are 
yet the foundation of his literary success.'' 

Lord Carnarvon admits that his hero was emphaticallv a man of 
the world and for the most part showed the hard and worldly side of 
his character ; but that character '^ was also a kindly one, with a depth 
of aflection and devotion which makes his life, to my mind, a very pa- 
thetic combination of of^site feelings and qualities. The social stand- 
ard which he had prescribed for himself, the cynical tone which he had 
adopted, and the inflexible self-control into which Jie had trained him- 
self, in part perhaps disguised from himsdf, and certainly hid from 
others, the kindlier and softer feelings that had gradually grown up in 
a long and chequered career." He unquestionably had the remaiicable 
self-control claimed for him. In an age when wits and statesmen sat 
up throughout the night drinking and card*playing, he retired early 
and rose early ; when he accepted office, he courageously trampled on 
his strong passion for cards ; when deafness compelled him to abandon 
public life, he found solace in his books, his horses, iind his writings ; 
and when the son of his hopes disappoiuted him he did not repine, 
while after his premature death he sought a new obje<$t upon which to 
concentrate his affections. Life in large towns, and plenty <^ jt^ seems 
to have been Chesterfield's motto ; and his greatest interest lay in b^ilding 
his fine house in London. '^ I love capitals eiittremdiy," he wrote to his 
son ; '^ it is in capitals that the best company is to. be fi>und ;" and he 
cordially endorsed the proposition that ^^ there .are only three capitals, 
London^ Paris^and Borne ; and that London is the only place to live in." 
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As a statesman, Lord Oiesterield was not eztrems. Indeed, it is 
pointed out that in an age of Utter partisanship he stood almost alone. 
Examples are famished of his moderating foroe in politics. He was 
the prindpal agent in the destruction of Walpole's Playhoose BiU, 
which was ostensibly a measare for licensing theatrical representa- 
tionsy bat really one for gaming the theatres. In 1744 he opposed 
a measure for visiting wiUi mr-readiing penalties the descendants of 
the Pretender. Although he had taken an active part against the 
Jacobites in his earlier days, and had savagely, but yet only tempo- 
rarily, denounced the Scots, he recognized after die struggle that the 
time had come when the new dynasty no longa* needed extraordinary 
defences. And when after 1746 other politicians clamored for the ex- 
treme penalties of the law, — prisons, scaffolds, disarming acts, — his 
voice was for schools and villages to civilise the Highlands. He had 
essentially the mind of a statesman ; '^ more truly than any of bis con- 
temporaries he measured some of the real causes of Irish disaffection ; 
and almost alone of observers he f<Mretold the terrible catastrophe that 
was impending in Fiance.^' Nearly forty years before the deluge 
of the French Revolution broke upon king and Churdi and nobles 
and people,^— all alike blind to coming events, — Lord Chesterfield 
summed up in a single sent^oe his estimate of the incapacity of 
Frenchmen for constitutional government : ** Voua saivez faire dea bar- 
ricadeg^ mais vous iCdhaerez jamais des barrih'ea/^ and in a fiimous 
letter he counted up the signs and the causes of the comine tempest. 
^ All the symptoms," he wrote, ^^ which I ever met with in history pre* 
vious to great changes and revolutions in government now exist and dail v 
increase in France." He had in these matters the far-seeing eve which 
could pierce into the future. That he did not take a more leaaing part 
in actual statesmanship was due probably to his over-cautious nature, his 
tendency to be always holding tne balance, and his lack of enthusiasm. 

With r^ard to the literary aspect of bis career, he was unfortunate 
enough to incur the hostility of three of the most prominent men of 
letters of his time, Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, and Dr. Johnson. 
They levelled against him all their shafts of wit and sarcasm. '^ He 
was a stunted giant," said Lord Hervey ; ^^ he bad a person as dis- 
agreeable as it was possible for a human being to have without beine 
deformed, and a broad, rough-featured, ugly fi^ with black teeth, and 
a head big enough for a Polyphemus." According to this authority, 
Chesterfield had neither honor nor principle. Johnson^s judgment, 
which originated in peisonal dislike, was equally severe, and it did 
irreparable damage to Chesterfield with posterity. The ffreat lexi- 
cographer's letter will never be forgotten. But it must idso not be 
ignored that Johnson was very sensitive and exacting, and he some- 
times got beside himself* with rage, as when flagellating those ^^ hateful 
Dissenters" and the ^' cursed Whigs." Johnson would not even allow 
that Chesterfield had wit ; but in this he was nmnifestly wrong. Lord 
Carnarvon cites two examples alone which clearly rebuke tfohnson's 
hasty judgment ^' Tyrawley and I have been deed these two years," 
said Chesterfield on one occasion, '^ but we do not ehoose to nave it 
known." And excellently true to the political feeling of the day was 
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his declaration that ^' if the people of England wished to pfeveut the 
Pretender from obtaining the croirn they shoiild make him Elector <^ 
Hanover, for they would never fetdi another king fiom there." Bat 
as a writer of epigrams one cannot agree with Lord CSamarvon's high 
estimate of Chesterfield, and the best thii^ he qootes, the fiunoos 
epigram on Beau Nash's picture, is doubtful in its authorship, and was 
daimed during Chesterfi^d's lifetime for Miss Jane Brereton. 

But of wit itself Chesterfield gives one of the finest definitions ever 
penned, in a letter to his godson. *^ If God gives you wit^" he writes 
m this charming letter, '* which I am not sure that I wish yoo, unlem 
he gives you at the same time at least an equal portion of indgment to 
keep it in good order, wear it, like your sword, m the soabbar^ and do 
not brandish it to the terror of the whole company. If you have real 
wit, it will flow spontaneously, and you need not aim at it Wit is so 
shining a quality that everybody admires it, most people aim at it^ all 
people fear it, and few love it unless in themselves. A man must have 
a ffood share of wit himself to endure a great share of it in another. 
When wit exerts itself in satire it is a most malignant distemper : wit, 
it is tnie, may be shown in satire, but satire does not constitute wit, as 
most fools imagine it does. A man of real wit will find a thousand 
better occasions of showing it Abstain, therefore, most carefully from 
satire. The more wit you have, the more good nature and politeness you 
must show, to induce people to pardon your superiority, for that is no 
easy matter.'' Equally bieippy is the philosopher's description of ^^je 
ne sgay qwnfJ^ ''It is a most inestimable quality," he says, ''and 
adorns every other. It is, in my c^inion, a compound of all the agree- 
able qualities of body and mind, in which no one of them predominates 
in such a manner as to give exclusion to any other. It is not mere 
wit, mere beauty, mere learning, nor indeed mere any one thing, that 
produces it, though they all contribute something towards it It is 
owing to this je ne sgay quoy that one takes a liking to some one par- 
ticular person at first rather than to another. One feels one's self pre- 
possessed in favor of that person without being enough acquainted with 
him to judge of his intrinsic merit or talents, and one feels one's self 
inclined to suppose him to have good sense, good nature, and good 
humor. It is, in short, an extj»ct of all the graces." 

Lord Macaulay, in one of those curious empirical judgments which 
be sometimes formed, depreciated the Chesterfield Letters, while he 
accorded the highest praise to their author's wit, taste, and eloquence, 
affirming that " what remains of his Parliamentary oratory is superior 
to anything of that time that has come down to us, exoq>t a little of 
Pitt's." Even Horace Walpole pays repeated tributes to Chesterfield's 
eloquence. He alludes especially to a very fine speech whidi he made 
in 1741, when attacking Sir Robert Walpole's tottering administratioii, 
during the debate on the Address against the House of Hanover. 
Horace Walpole also states that he was in the House of Lords in 
1743, and heard Lord Cliesterfield make the finest speecdi that he had 
ever listened to for the discontinuance <^ the Hanoverian troops ; yet 
Walpole had heard his own father, and had likewise heard Pitt, Pul- 
teney, Wyndham, and Carteret Dr. Johnson claimed the credit of 
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having piepared eome of Lord Chesterfield's i^)eedieB* Of two of his 
lordships orationSy ooe was said to have rivalled Deaiostheiies aod the 
otherCioeio; and die reooUection of his famous speedi on theBefonnof 
the Calendar has been perpetuated with absolute and unqualified praise. 

But the English Bochefoucauld, as Sainte-Beuve called Chesterfield, 
stands or falls bjr his Letters. Strange fact, consequently, that his lit- 
erary fiime is due to an aceident, for neither the original Letters to his 
son, nor those now published addressed to his godson, were intended 
for the outside world. L<Nrd Carnarvon observes that the Lettan to 
his son were written when Chesterfield was '^ in his fiiU physical and 
intellectual strength,— ^many of them in the midst of the anxiety and 
labors of public bnnness; whilst those to his godson were written 
when political life was definitely abandoned, when aee was heavy on 
him, «^ infirmities had, as he sLetimes »id, shot l^ oat from <iie 
convarse and the society which he loved best and in which he most 
excelled. But they diow no sign of mentel decay ; they indu^ in no 
regrets for the pleasures and interests which had already drifted away 
from him. There is not an ungenial word to sour the advice which he 
gives, or to cloud the youne mind which he desires to educate.^' With 
most of this judgment readers of both seto of Letters will be disposed 
to agree, but as to their respective literary merite I think they will 
difiiar from Lord Carnarvon. The Letters now published have fre- 
quently a higher moral tone than those addressed to the son, but what 
they gain in morality they lose in literary effectiveness. The earlier 
Letters are the more noticeable for their vivacity, wit, and intellectual 
strength ; and it is but reasonable perhaps that uiey should be so. Yet, 
on the whole, I for one prefer the Letters to the godson. There is not 
so much of smartness and labored epigram about them, but there is 
more heart and a higher appreciation cf what is noble in morals and 
conduct. Now and i^in th«re is an appeal to a loftier tribunal than 
the selfish and cultored society which in earlier years was the great 
object oi the philosopher's woruiip. 

A few passages from the Letters themselves will establish this 
point, and clearly prove that the writer in his latter days was moved 
by more serious thoughts than he has sometimes been given credit for. 
For example, in a letter to his godson dated August 2, 1762, he enjoins 
the boy to attend diligently to his studies, and adds, *^ I must from 
time to time remind you of two much more important duties which I 
hope you will never forget nor neglect : I mean your duty to God and 
your duty to man. Ghxi has been so good as to write in all our hearte 
the 6xkij that he expects from us ; which is adoration and thanksgiving, 
and doing all the good we can to our fellow-creatures. Our consdenoe, 
if we will but consult and attend to it, never fails to remind us of those' 
duties.'' Can this be the ^^ wicked" Lord Chesterfield who is thus 
speaking to us? — the man whose last utterance in this world, ^^6ive 
DayroUes a diair," has often been pointed to as a proof of his callous- 
ness and utter lack of consideration for the great Christian verities? It 
only serves to show, what I, and probably others, have always felt, 
that there are vay few real infidels in the world. 

To teach the boy honor, Chestarfield wrote in his very first pub- 
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lished letteFi '^ I do not know if 70a remember (but I am apt to think 
yoQ do) that I promised to send you a wateh fcnr the first letter you 
should write to me with your own hand. Now^ as a man of honor 
perfinrms whatever he has pronused, ey^i withm^ being put in mind 
of it^ I have bought you a watch^ which I will send to you by the first 
opportunity/' AW not long afterwards he proffers the following fur- 
ther piece of valuable advioe : ^^ The first |;reat step toward pleasing is 
to desire to please ; and whoever really desures it will please to a certain 
d^;ree." " Believe," he says in another place, *^ every word in the 
BiUe^ as it was dictated by the Spirit of Truth/' and '* God's blessing 
be with thee, for without that all the rest is useless." The habit of 
swearing pervaded all classes during the last oentory, and it was there- 
fore quite contrary to the prevailing thoi^ht and practice of the time 
when Chesterfield wrote to his godson, '^A gentleman will never swear, 
fi>r his word is his bond« I am sure that you will never swear or 
curse, for it is not only a crime in the eyes of God, but a sign of low 
and vulgar breeding." 

In enlightening the youth upon the modem languages, he distin- 
ffuishes Spanish for prayer, German for command, Itiuian for love, and 
French for conversation. Frendi, indeed, he eulogizes as the interna- 
tional language, and DO man in his own time, and very few »noe, wrote 
and spoke it with the same fluency and correctness as Lord Chesterfield. 
As regards Latin, he observes of himself after he left Cambridge, ''At 
the University I was an absolute pedant. When I talked my best I 
quoted Horace ; when I aimed at bdng &cetious I quoted Martial ; 
when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman I telked Ovid. I was con- 
vinced that none but the andents had common sense, and that the 
dassicB contained everything that was either necessary, useful, or onia- 
mentel." He therefore recommended the study of Latin as the real 
foundation of knowledge, and Lord Carnarvon is rather astonished 
that Chesterfield's own Latin quotetions are sometimes weak ; but what 
Englishman remains a thorough Latinist to the end of his cbya? .Of 
course it is always possible for fine Latin scholars to avoid in them- 
selves and to detect in others a false quantity, but that &at does not 
exhaust proficiency in the Latin tongue. 

A tonch of the democratic spirit breaks out in this injunction : 
" The lowest and the poorest people in the world expect good breeding 
from a gentleman, and they have a right to it; for they are by nature 
your equals, and are no otherwise your inferiors than by their educa- 
tion and their fortune. Therefore whenever you speak to people who 
are no otherwise your inferiors than by these cireumstences you must 
remember to look them in the face and to speak to them with great 
humanly and douoeur, or else tbey will think you proud Imd hate 
you." Kecurring to the same subject in another letter, he says, ^^ Be- 
member.that there is no one thing so necessary for a gentleman as to be 
perfectly dvil and well*bred ; nobody was ever loved that was not well- 
md ; and, to tell vou the truth, neither your papa nor I shall love you 
if you are not well-bred, and I am sure you desire that we should both 
love you, as we do now, because you are a very good boy. AjkI so Qod 
bless, you." By way of showing Lord CheoU^eld's views upon •elo- 
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quenoe, as well as the tiietng he took for enoodnttiiig his godson in his 
stodiesy I may ouote the foUowine pasBi^ : '' x ou told me that you 
8<»netimes lead Cioero. Go on wim nim : he writes both the best Latin 
and the best sense of any author. Besides, he will best qualify you to 
make a figure one day in Parliamtet, whidi I dare say you would wish to 
do, but whieh no mian can do unlesis Ja^ is an eloquent speaker. Study, 
therefore, the art of speaking with propriety and el^ance. . Hitherto, 
I own, it is above your years, but have it always in your, mind at least ; 
speak as elegantly as you can now, and insensibly you will speak better 
and better every day, till you are of an age to study the prinoiples of 
tfiat useful and- necessary art. The two great masters and models of it 
were Demosthenes among the Greeks and Cicero amone the Romans ; 
and why should not you be so among the English ^ You may have a 
eood chance for it, if you please, by aralication ; and oiothing can be 
done without application. I beUeve 1 have told you formerly what 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden used to say, that any man might do 
whatsoever he pleased by resolution and perseverance.'^ This is only 
putting in another form Na]poleon's saying, that genius is simply the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. 

On the question as to who are really the gieat men of the past, 
Chesterfield utters some wise words. ^^A perfect knowledge of his- 
tory,'' he remarks to his godson, ** is absolutely necessary for a gentle- 
man and minister of state, whidi you intend to be. You will find in 
history many examples to imitate and to avoid, for in truth it is an 
account of the crimes and follies as well as of the virtues and wisdom 
of mankind. Study it, therefore, with attention and reflection. Emu- 
late the virtues and abhor the crimes which you will meet with in it. 
The shining characters in history are those of conquerors, who are in 
truth only illustrious robbers and murderers ; while the solid virtues 
of legislators, so beneficial to society, are in a manner neglected. Every 
school'boy. has heard of, and is apt to admire, that miad Macedonian, 
Alexander the Great, and few know Aristides tlie Just, who was an 
honor to humanity, as the other was a disgrace to it. Your favorite 
virtue^ philanthropy, is by no means the characteristic of conquerors." 

But the best of all Chesterfield's letters to his godson is that num- 
bered CVIII. in Lord Carnarvon's volume, on Moral Duties and the 
Chridtiaa Beligion. "Bdigious duties, or obUgations," observes the 
writ^, '^ are to love Grod and keep his commandments, which he has 
in truth written in the heart of every rational creature. The ten com- 
mandmentsy which are often called the Decalogue, set forth all our 
i^ligious and most of our moral duties. Moral duties, or obligations, 
are what we owe to our fellow<<sreatures, — that is, to all niAnkind. 
Grod has created us such dependent creatures that we all want one an- 
other's assistimce. Were vou the only creature upon earth, what would 
you do fot food, clothes, beds to lie upon, and a house to live in ? — ^in 
short, for all the comforts of life? You could not jNTocure^them your- 
self. Since, then, you owe all these advantages to your fellow-creatures, 
it is plainly your moral duly to repay them these obligations, by doing 
them all the good you can, by relieving to the utmost of your power 
their miseri^ ai|d distresses, by indulgence, by charity, by loving them| 
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which is called philanthropy. It was for this reascm that oar Al- 
mighty Creator made us with so manj wants and infirmities^ that 
mntoal help and assistance aie absolutdy necessary not only for oor 
well-beii^ but for our being at alL The Christian religion carries our 
moral duties to greater perfection, and orders us to love our enemies^ 
and to do good to those who use us til. Now, as love or hale is not in 
oiur power, though our actions are, this commandment means no more 
than that we should forgive those who use us ill, and that instead of 
resenting or revenging injuries we should return ffood for evil. For 
example, if my enemy were hungry, naked, in si^ness, or in pain, I 
wouki relieve him to Uie utmost of my power ; and so would you, I 
am sure, because you are a good-natured, benevolent boy." It will be 
manifest that advice to a youth just setting out in the thorny paths of 
life could not reach a higher level than this. The additional letters 
from Lord Chesterfield to Mr. A. C. Stanhope (the father of Philip), 
whidi were first printed in 1817, and whidi are now reprinted^'scaroely 
bear out Lonl Carnarvon's high opinion of them. To say that they 
reveal no particular epistolary skill would be unjust, but diey cannot 
be placed for a moment either beside the letters addressed to the son 
or uiose written to the godson. There are few evidences of talent or 
oripftality in them. 

Taking Lord Carnarvon's work as a whole, however, it will cer- 
tainly do something towards placing Lord Chesterfield upon a higher 
plane in the world's esteem. That he was a capable man, a polite man, 
and a cultured man, goes without saying ; but it now ajqiears that he 
was a more urbane and humane man than has been generally thought 
Deep down in his nature thare were serious and elevated thoughts, 
though they were too frequentlv hidden and encrusted by worldly con- 
siderations. These Letters will not, of course, completely remove the 
impression that Chesterfield, like Carlyle, was ^' gey ill to live with." 
This was proved by his relations with Voltaire fdone. The brilliant 
Frenchman was highly caressed by all the English nobility, but by no 
one more than by Lord Chesterfield, Yet whenever Yohaire failed 
to dine with him, Chesterfield overwhelmed him with reproaches. At 
length, being very hard pressed on one occasion, Voltaire said, with 
some acrimony, '^ My lord, I always consider it as a singular honor to 
be in company with a nobleman oi your lordship's genius and abilities ; 
but really, my lord, when I find how much you prostitute the gifts of 
nature by entertaining sharpers and adventurers, I pity your judgment 
and admire my own abilities." Chestarfield, turning upon his heel, 
retorted, ^' I love mind, even when I meet with it in a scoundrel." 
But, in spite of his faults and eccentricities, it is pleasant to discover 
something more of good to Chesterfield's credit tnan the world was 
hitherto aware of. He was neither altogether a cynic nor merely 
worldly-wise. That he could ever win our afiection, like a Fox in 
politics or a Goldsmith in literature, is out of the question, but that 
there was a strain of human tenderness in him wnidi has too fre- 
quently been ignored is abundantly demonstrated by these charming 
Letters to his Godson. 
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MY LADY WAITS. 

BENEATH the splendor of the Southern san 
A woman waits ; dark chestnut is her hair. 
And like a clean-cut cameo her Ace, 
By some pale artist wrought and dwelt upon 
Till life breathed in the stone ; and she is fair, 
Like some slim lily in the garden-place. 

That in her heart my life should find a place, 
That she should wait for me at set of sun. 

That she should name me ^^ Love P a boon more fiiir 
Life cannot give, than I should press the hair 
Back from her low white brow, and gaze upcm 
The love-lit frankness of her pure young face. 

If this may be, then I must turn my face 

Away from her, and win the right to place 

My life at her command, strike heel upon * 

All that is fiilse, nor must to-day's spent sun 

Know me untrue. I may not touch her hair 

Unless I be as true as she is fistir. 

She hath not spoken aught, or cold or fair, 
Nor have I asked. X have but read her &ce. 

And watched the sunlight glinting on her hair. 
And loved her. If for me there be a place 

In her pure heart, I know not. Now the sun 

May kiss what I would lay my hand upon, 

I know not what may be, but thus upon 
My heart is put a pledge for purpose fair, 

Whatever else may chance. Beneath the sun 
Men are but human ; so this woman's face 
Would keep me strong and pure ; then I may place, 

As doth the sun, my kiss upon her hair. 

And this I know, — my lady waits, her hair 
Back from her low while brow, a blessing on 
Her lip. Against my heart my hand I place 
And pray that I be true as she is fair. 

So that at last I may look in her face. 
Beneath the splendor of the Southern sun. 

O heart, all doubts displace — ^the prize is fair I 
That I may kiss her hair, as doth the sun, 
Strive bravely on, thy shield her pure young face. 

Charki Washiftgi&H OoUman. 
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Far in a wilderneas obacnre 
The lonely mansion lay. 

THE romanoe that touches ns meet tenderly is that of the tranquil 
life. We are most sensitive to its sentiment^ since it ^eems to us 
most real. And eveiywhere in the world there is romanoe. 

Presently a board walk will lie along the serpentine length of white 
sand from Sandy Hook to Gape May^ and back of it^ tailing off to the 
pines, there will be a populous summer city of divers names, but really 
one and incomparable. Fifty years ago the marsh-heiiB, snipe, and 
brant had it their own way on the Jersey coast^ and where now a 
million summer sojourners and excursionists may choose among the 
multitudinous settlements along this admirable stretch of beach, there 
were then but few popular resorts. Philadelphia and New York 
sportsmen, men of leisure and ruddy skin, skilled in the use of rod 
and gun, lawyers, merchants, and politicians, — ^all sorts of men in 
gooa condition, — spent happy careless days in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter at '^ Bond's/' To-dav there still survive 'some amateurs 
who go down to the sea to fish and sail, and only such are to be found 
at Beach Haven, a delightful spot about midway of Long Beach, 
which is itself about equidistant from Sandy Hook and CSape May. 
And as Beach Haven on a clear day is plainly within sight of '' ^nd 's,'^ 
one naturally wonders whether the sensible, sunburnt folk who fill 
its few hotels and sporadic cottages are not the saving remnant or the 
wise progeny of the choice spirits who years ago. silenced the roar of 
the surf with their revelry in the rambling old inn below. This, 
indeed, is largely a fact You may sit upon the piazza of the '^ Bald- 
win'' any day in the season apd overhear good yarns of those fine old 
times at Bond's. That is the refrain ; always it is Bond's. And once 
he has r^stered there comes surely from the lips of each new arrival 
this expected question : ^' How is Bond ?" 

It was more than a half-century ago that he first came to Long 
Beach. The inn was then a smallish square frame building, set bleakly 
on the dune, where all the winds of heaven might smite and rock it. 
On one side lay the sea, on the other: the widening waters of Bamegat 
Bay, here known as Little Ege Harbor Inlet. Ov^ on the mainland 
you could catch a glimpse of Tnckerton, and that yfm the way the 
captain came. All the jolly company came that way, staging alone 
over sandy roads to Tuckerton, eating, dust for a day and direaming of 
the tonic air ahead, and then sailing gayly over the inlet to the isolated 
hostelry set athwart the sky. It was so James Bond first dutne from 
New York City. He was then s quiet man n^t yet bf middle age, a 
man of pleasing speeob and attractive eye; Que who loved his gun and 
used it shrewdly. The place possessed him as it did all who ever 
visited it, and he came again and again. There were those who then 
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said and always said afterwards (thoagh the man himself oannot be 
nambered among them) that it was the natural solitude of the spot and 
not its factitious hilarity that drew Bond to it. Whatever the fiiots 
may have been upon which these persons based their belief, it is cer- 
tain that a tradition remains of a romance of which Bond is the inter* 
esting hero, of a love-affair inchoate and myjsterions, of a strong man 
left spiritless and soured. Authentic or not (no one ever heard Bond 
open his lips in support or scorn of the pretty story), that is the tradi- 
tion, and Long Beach stands or falls by it. It is beyond dispute, 
indeed, that he was eager to leave the haunts of men ; misogynist he 
was, too ; and, abandoning a lucrative business, he came and wedded 
the sea. There he has lived ever since, and there he will surely die, 
albeit a thousand hearts will wish that Ood may stay the hour. 

The rare old days at Bond's were not less vociferous than halcyon. 
Men of distinction, not lacking in the reposeful manner and superior 
airs of the metropolitan, came with a fine dignity as far as Tuckerton 
and there collapsed. Once in sight of Bond's it was all over with their 
breeding. They were madcap then, riasoally urchins again^ obstreperouSy 
devilish. They shocked the air with their guns and lungs, and held high 
carnival in the corridors of the inn. It was quite the humorous thing 
for Bond's guests to carve their names on his office counter. They 
mostly roistered in that solid way. There was another custom always 
engoyaUe to those who. practised it, of firing off guns when mounting 
the stairs to bed. It was far pleasanter, of course, to nervous guests to 
have the early dawn saluted in this wise through the open windows ; but 
tihen Bond's was never much of a resort for nervous guests. It would 
very likely have been impossible for a man of nerves to detect the fiin 
that lay in the simple act of leading a milch cow or a mule into the 
inn and solemnly conducting it upstairs into the room of some absent 
sportsman. But ihe nervous man was the very one who returned to 
find 8heq>, and horses, and dead sharks, and all sorts of misplaced 
thinffs, in his chamber of horrors. 

After Bond himself the most respected object at the inn was old 
^^Life Everlasting," a sisable goat with a sinister eye. He was as 
mudi a part of the place as the like of him is commonly supposed to 
be a part of the awful initiatory mjrsteries of the lodee. He browsed 
so quietly and looked so entirely at peace with mankind that the new- 
comer was always ei^er to make his acquaintance. A dozen rogues 
stood ready to officiate at the pleasing ceremony. They had all them- 
selves undergone the memorable introduction. It was soon over; 
^^ Life Everlasting " lowered his head and charged, and he usually hit 
his mark, and the victim arose from the sand lusting for an opportunity 
to present his best friend as a target to Capricorn. 

Meanwhile, Bond looked amiably on, mai'king these exuberances 
of spirit with an amused, smile. He was the most lenient of land- 
lordsj to be sure, yet never powerless to control his guests. When 
there was pandemonium. in the house he could suppress it as readily as 
he could close his bar, which was practically the best way to do it 
Between Bond and these merry fellows thiare 'was perfect understand- 
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ing, a unique oommunity of into«Bt ; for on his part was Ae weloome 
distraction of their frolic, and on theirs the sense of obligation to a 
host who permitted it 

They called him Captain, and he had won the title bravelj. It 
was on the 3d of December, 1862, when the wind was Uowine great 
gnns firom the southeast, and a tremendous sea was on. A thick fog 
soaked the shore and shitmded the sea, but some time towards noon, 
faint above the thunder of the sorf, came the booming of a ship's gnns. 
Bond's alert ears caueht the signal of distress, and speedily as possible 
he collected a ^^ scrub'' crew and drove along the beach to the building 
erected by the government as shelter for the (then) new metallic life- 
boat and ropes. Presently the wreck loomed through the dashing mist 
It was the ship Georgia, Captain Alexander Marshall Brodie, lying a 
helpless hulk, its mainmast cut &way, and the breakers leaping over it 
Bond managed his men adroitly. The first shot from the mortar placed 
the rope between the standing masts of the vessel, and soon the second 
line was hauled on board by the crew and the shore end attadied to the 
bow of the life*boat. Wiui another line fastened to her stem the boat 
was passed from the shore to the ship, back and f<Hrth, until the two 
hundred and seventy*two passengers and the crew of eighteen men were 
landed safely on the beach. It was a gallant rescue, and all honor for 
it was due to Bond, yet so little did he get, that it was even necessary 
for him to go to law to recover the mcdest sum he charged Captain 
Brodie for the feeding and sheltering of the uiq;rateftil two hundred 
and ninety. 

In fiiir weather you are sure to find him rocking on the small pofdi 
of his cottage. To the south, set up high and square against the sky, 
is the old building still known as Bond's. But it is no loneer his. 
The long low inn is rickety now, and the light and salt air sift Uirough 
its weathnvstained boarding. Captain Bond himself has outlived it, 
if not the memories of its jocund days. You find him in an easy- 
chair facing towards the scene of a thousand wassails. Bound about 
him is a strip of vegetable garden, and he keeps it tilled and tidy with 
his own hands. He is ninety years of age, though both you and he 
are loath to believe it A bright and sometimes Wishing eye, a ruddy 
skin, a straight and stoutish figure, stiffened somewhat in motion by 
rheumatism, a clear sharp voice with a waggish note in it, a face some- 
thing like Longfellow's, with less white h&acd and hair and a coanser 
skin, — ^that is Bond to-day, or rather an impression of him. He reads 
without fflasses, and has yet to learn that strong drink is raging. 

*^ Old ?" he says. ^ Nonsense ! They calfed me old when I was 
seventy." 

You glance back at him as you drive away. He is erect and stal- 
wart, looking in his blue flannel shirt and trousers a handsome and 
hearty old salt. As such he would be interesting enough, but there 
is his piquant past The mystery of it begets romantic speculation, — 
tempts to the writii^ of fiction. What if Bond was loved by some 
exquisite creature who 

^* Nonsense T' says Bond. 
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And Bond poes to the grave with bat one expressed regret Mark 
the pathos of it ^' Yes/^ he says of the waggish multitude he has 
entertained, '' they remember me. They come here to see me, and it 
does me good. Only one of them/' he adds, with a sorrowful shake 

of his head/ "stayed away. That was . He was at Beach 

Haven last summer a year ago and he didn^t come to see me. That's 
pretty hard.'' The shake in his voice was exquirite. 



THE FAMOUS SONNET OF ARVEE8. 

[Arven wm ft yowig iJHtfrofwcr wbo died by IHs owb hand afcoot 1S49. This MoiMt wm 
fonnd among hU priraU pi^n . It ii known In Franoh liteimtnre m " Le fiunoux Sonntt 
d'Arrers.'^ 

MY soul has itB own secret ; life its care: 
A hopeless love, that in one moment drew 
The breath of life. Silent its plain I bear, 

Which she who caused it knows not, — nev^ knew. 
Alas ! by her unmarked, my passion grew 
As by her side X walked, — ^most lonely there. 
And long as life may last I am aware 

I shall win nothing, — ^for I dare not sue; 
Whilst she whom God has made so kind and sweet 
. Goes heedless on her way with steadfast feet^ 
UnooDdcious of Love's whispers murmured low. 
To duty faithful as a saint, some day 
Beading these lines, all filled with her, she'll say, 
'^ Who was this woman ?" and will never know. 

l^amlaM by Mn. E. W. laHmer. 



WHOM OTHERS ENVY. 

THROUGH years of patient toil and sacrifice 
He climbed Fame's ladder, round by round. 
Nor rested till his hand had erasped the prize 

For which he toiled. Sel^made, self-orowned, 
He stood among his lofty dreams, and weighed 
Their worth, together with the price he paid. 

A millionaire ! — he bartered love for this, — 
Love binds the wings of him who would arise. 
He rose unfettered. Now with fiimished eyes 
He ^zes on another's Paradise, 

While Memory taunts him with a shy, sweet kiss^ 

A fiightened, fluttering thing, the first, the last. 

No childish voices echo through his past : 

He wears his laurels, but he paid their price. 

Ho§e Harhffiok Thorpe, 
Vol. XL VI.— 16 
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ACCIDENTa AND TRIFLES. 

SOME T^ry wise men hold tliat there is no each thing as mn accident and no 
such thing aa a trifle,— that what looka to na aa the merest chance is in- 
eyitable and must have happened, as a part of the great foreordained history 
of the world, and that there is no great and no small in the sight of Him 

Who 8M8 with equal eye, •■ Lord of all, 
A h«ro perish or » spurow UXL 

Something of the same thought was given expression by Michael Angelo. 
A visitor at his stndio marvelled that he shoold spend the whole day in adjust- 
ing some infinitesimal bit of day on a statae. " Gentlemen," said Michael An- 
gelo, '* this may seem to yon a trifle, but it is trifles that make perfect; and per- 
fection is no trifle." 

Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of amusement and even information 
to be gained in speculating on what might have occurred but for some more 
or lees trifling circumstances. " If the nose of deopatm had been shorter/' says 
Pascal, boldly, " the whole fiioe of the earth would have been different" "A 
common soldier," says Edmund Burke, ** a child, a girl at the door of an inn, 
have changed the fluse of fortune, and almost of nature." A glass of wine too 
much is said to have turned the course of Frendi history. The son and heir of 
Louis Philippe always ccmflned himself to a certain number of glasses, because 
he knew that beyond that number he was sure to get drunk. On a certain 
morning he forgot to count the glasses, and drank one more than usual. En- 
tering his carriage he stumbled; the frightened horses ran away; the young 
prince leaped out of the carriage, struck lus head against the pavement, and 
was killed. That extra glass of wine overthrew the Orleans ride, confiscated 
the property of the fiunily, and sent them into exile. 

If Mary had lived a little longer, or Elizabeth had died a little sooner, 
John Stuart Mill thinks, the Reformation would have been crushed in England. 
If Napoleon had been well at the time of the battle of Waterloo, the result 
might have been different. His indisposition, so some historians tell us, made 
it impossible for him to sit in the saddle without discomfort. Nay, when Noah 
was in the ark, would not the most trifling error in steering have shipwrecked 
the whole human race? 

It was a chapter of accidents that gave to Spain for many generations the 
leadership in the New World and the consequent wealth which made her at one 
period the most important of European nations. Columbus, it will be remem- 
bered, after applying in vain to a number of other courts, despatched his 
brother Bartolommeo to ask aid from Henry the Seventh Of England. Now, it 
happened that Bartolommeo fell into the hands of pirates, and landed in Eng- 
land so destitute that he was not presentable at court But by the time he had 
earned a little money he was too late : Columbus had had his memorable inter- 
view with Isabella of Spain. Even that interview was the result of accident. 
If Juan Perez de Marcana, the qeeen's confessor, had not happened to be passing 
by the door of the La Babida monastery at the very moment when the weary 
marines was asking alms there, and if the reverend gentleman had not pos- 
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sessed the penetration to be struck by the noble lineaments of the ragged and 
dusty beggar, Columbus might nev^ have been presented to the queen. There- 
fore, if Bartolommeo had reached London in time, or if Oolumbus had been a 
moment earlier or a moment later in applying at the monastery door, — ^indeed, 
if Columbus, like many other great men, had been of insignifioant £m» and 
stature, — ^the fate of the New World might haye been entirely different. 

If Citizen Napoleon had carried out his intention iji offering his sw<»d to 
the Sultan, or if in 1806 the Emperor Napoleon had yielded to the temptation 
to abandon Europe as a field for his ambition and try what he could accom- 
plish among the dissatisfied provinces of South America, who can say what 
consequences might haye followed? Who can conjecture what the history of 
the world might haye been if the Qenoese after the peace of Paris had not sold 
CkNndca to France, if Luther's firiend had escaped the thunder-storm, if the 
qpider had not woyen its web across the caye in which Mohammed had taken 
xeliige? Sallust says that a periwinkle led to the capture of Gibraltar. The 
cackling of geese sayed the Boman nation from the Gauls. " A chambermaid," 
wrote Chesterfield to his son, '^ has often made a reyolution in palaces, which 
was followed by political reyolution in kingdoms ; the subtlest diplomacy has 
sometimes been interrupted by a cough or a sneese.'^ 

If trifles seem to haye determined the fate of nations, accidents equally 
small haye led men into pursuits which haye made them benefiiotors of their 
race. Cowley became a poet through reading the '^ Faerie Queene;" Beynolds 
had neyer thought of painting until Richardson's treatise fell into his hands; 
GomeiUe showed no liking for any except legal literature until he fell in loye 
and felt it necessary to relieye his passion in yeise; Moli^ might haye con* 
tinned weaving tapestry had not his gprand&ther piqued his pride by wishing he 
could be an actor like Montrose. If that sturdy soldier Don Ifiigo Lopez de 
iMfvAA had not received a wound which led him to beguile the leisure of con- 
valescence by reading '' The Lives of the Saints,'' tiie world might never have 
heard of him as Ignatius Loyola, nor of tiie fiimous order of Jesuits which he 
founded. 

Every one has read of the fiilling apple which led Newton to investigate 
the laws of gravitation ; of the boiling tea-kettie which suggested to Watt the 
power of steam ; of the swinging lamp which gave Galileo his first idea of the 
pendulum. 

In the history of science, of manufactures, of literature, of art, in every 
department of human activity, instances of the happy accident may be found. 
Accident made Sir Walter Scott a novelist. It will be ronembered that he 
threw away the unfinished manuscript of '' Waverley" in disgust, and about 
eight years afterwards, rummaging in the drawers of an old cabinet fer some 
fishing-tackle, came aoross the discarded manuscript. Was there ever a more 
striking instance of a man finding a kingdom while he sought his fiither's asses? 

If a few drops of aqua-fortis had not fiillen on the spectacles of a Nurem- 
berg cutier, etching on j^ass might still have been unknown. If the gun-barrel 
of a sentry had not become rusted with dew, mezzotints might not have de- 
lighted the eyes of generations. The first hint of the telescope was obtained in 
the discovery accidentally made by the children of a Dutch spectacle-maker. 
Holding the spectacle-glasses between their thumbs and fingers, they were 
startled by the sudd^y enlaiged appearance of a neighboring churdi spire. 
But the Dutchman was tioo thick-headed to profit by this accident, and the 
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■Mgniiyiiig powtr of glav was tamed to no ive until Chdiko, led by adeoee^ 
kXk apon it again and obtained the most sablime reBoltik 

The shot^tower of modem times is said to have been the accidental lesnlt 
of a eorioiis dream. A shot-maker named Watts lived in Bristol, England. He 
^ied his tmde in the nsnal way, taking great ban of lead, pounding them into 
sheets of the necesBary thiokness, then eatting the sheets into small cubes, which 
he loUed in a litde band until the comers were worn off by constant friction. 
One night he dreamed that he had been at a merrymaking, and that the ret' 
ellem were all trying to find their way home, iHien it began to rain shot: beanti* 
ihl globules, polished and shining, ftll at his foot Next morning, rememberii^ 
his dream, he wondersd what would happen if molten lead were thrown down 
from a great hei|^t. At length he carried a ladle lull of the hot metal to the 
steeple of St. Mary Bedelyffe and dropped it into the oMMit below. On descend- 
ing, he found at the bottom of the shallow pool handlnlsof perfect shot superior 
to any he had ever manufectured. His fortune was made from that moment: 
he had oonceiTed the idea of the shot-tower. 

Argand invented the lamp which bean his name by long processes of 
thought, but the chimney which perfected his invention was ihe result of chanca 
One day he was busy in his work-room before the burning lamp. His littie 
brother was amosing himself by placing a bottomlem oil-flmk over different 
articles. Suddenly he placed it on the flame of the lamp, which immediatdy 
shot up the long, drcnlar neck of the flask with increased brilliam^. Argand 
took the hint> and the modern lamp-chimney was the result 

The art of lithographing was perfected through accidental suggestions. A 
poor musician was curious to know whether music' could be etched upon stone 
as well as upon copper. After preparing a slab, his mother asked him to mak6. 
a memorandum of some clothes to be washed. Having neither pen nor paper 
convenient) he wrote the list on the stone with an etching preparation, intend- 
ing to make a copy at his leisure. When about to clean off the stone, he won- 
dered what eflfoct aqua-fortis would have upon it. The apfrfication of the acid 
made the writing stand out in relief. Inking the stone, he found be could take 
a perfect impresMon. 

A hen that had gone through a clay puddle left her tracks on a pUe of 
sugar in a sugar-house. It was noticed that wherever she stepped the sugar was 
whitened. Experiments were made, and the result was that wet clay came to 
be used in refining sugar. 

Accidents that at first sight appeared to be misfortunes have often turned 
out to be blessings in disguise. To take a minor instance, Sothem, in playing 
''Lord Dundresry," accidentally tripped while crossing the stage and excited 
the laughter of the audience. Forthwith be adopted the tripping step, which 
became one of the features of his performance. The wife of an Engliidi paper- 
maker let a bluing*bag fell into one of the vato of pulp. The workmen were 
dismayed when they saw the peculiar color of the paper, the owner of the mill 
was very angry, and his wife was too frightened to oonfess the truth. After 
storing the damaged paper for several yean, the manufecturer sent it to 
his agent in London, with instructions to sell it for what it would bring. 
Tinted paper was at that time unknown in the market; it was accepted as a 
purposed novelty, and was disposed of at quite an advance over current rates. 
The manufecturer was astonished to get an order for another large invcnce. 
He found himself in a quandary. But his wife now came forward and told 
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dboat the aoddent. He kept the Becrety and the denaiMl lor the novel tint fiur 
exceeded the ability to supply it. A geimiiie ditaster broiight atill greater luck 
to the tobacconist Lundy Foot of Dublin. His store was totally destroyed by 
fire. While gazing dolefully into the smouldering ruins, he noticed that his 
poorer ndghbors were gathering the snuff from the eanistore. Trying a pinch 
himseli^ he disooyeffed that the fire had greatly inereaaed its pungmicy and 
aroma. He pn^ted by the hint at once, secured anotiier store, subjected the 
snuff to a heating process in OTens, gave the brand a particular name, and in a 
few years was ndling in wealth. 

''Small thii^," says the proverb, '' proclaim the man." The truth of this 
saying was reoognixed by a banker to wfaem Laffitte, a pow boy, had applied for 
a situation. The applicatimi was refused, but as Laffitte went out he stopped 
to pkk up a pin ftom the fLoat and fiutened it to lus coat. The banker called 
him back, gare him employment, and Laffitte became the wealthiest man in 
Franca 

Dr. Delaunay, a well-known Piris scientist, has made some curious obserra* 
tions which show the connectaoa between little things and great. To ascertain 
the qualities of an applicant cook, he says it is sufficient to give her a plate to 
dean or a sauce to make, and wateh how she moves her hand in either act. If 
she moves it firom left to right, or in the direction of the hands of a wateh, you 
may trust her; if the other way, she is certain to be stupid and incapable. 
The intelligence of people may also be gauged, the doctor says, by asking them 
to make a circle on paper with a pencil, and noting in which direction the hand 
is moved. The good students in a mathematical class draw circles from left to 
right. The inferiority of the softer sex, as well as of the male dunces, is shown 
by their drawing from right to left Asylum patients do the same. 

WtUiam Shepard. > 



BRITISH 8IDE-0LAN0E8 AT AMERICA. 

To hear an American octogenarian still hurrahing for King George, and 
boasting that his fiimily had never thought much of Mr. Washington, is a speci- 
men of British atavisiki scarcely to be expected on the free soil of the republic; 
yet such an anomaly has recently been encountered in one of our large cities. 
This, which may be called the revolutionary point of view, is that from which 
many Britons still r^ard the quondam colonies of their crown. They have, as a 
rule, relinquished the idea of the native savage in war-paint and feathers^ that 
for several decades has stood for the American, although this effete type is sUll 
cherished on some portions of the Continent, as an Italian journal recently an- 
nounced that Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill), who was drawing immense crowds in 
the Eternal City, had gained his military rank ^ in wars against the Indians 
conducted by Wai^ington.'^ Sach a mistake as this would of course be impos- 
sible to the average Englishman, yet with regard to our civilization he perti- 
naciously clings to a type only a few d^rees removed from t^e picturesque red 
man, and with regard to our geographical relations formulates hypotheses that 
may without exaggeration be called eminently ingenious. The anecdote of the 
foreigner who expatiated on the beauty and grandeur of the Bocky Mountains 
as viewed from the banks of the Hudscm is congenially companioned by that 
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of the Englidmuui wlio, hj his remarin to a Philadelphiaa on Mexieo, evidentlj' 
preBuppoeed a nearness tliat would admit of sociable visiting between Philadei- 
phians and citisens of the ci^ital of that conntry. 

We are all familiar with such tales of traTelleis as these, and that of tiie 
English lady of rank, who, on meeting a New-Yorker abroad, took it for granted 
that she knew her son, who was spending some months in the American me- 
tropolis, and was greatly disappointed that her new acquaintance " had not had 
the pleasure" and was consequently unable to unfold a chapter of pleasant recol- 
lections of the absent son with which to cheer her motherly heart Of the same 
character was the mistake of another English lady, who was greatly interested 
in the welfiure of a young maid-servant abont to emigrate to the United States. 
On hearing that a New- York woman was in &e same hotel, she asked for an 
introduction to her, and bagged her to keep an eye on the friendless girl begin- 
ning life in a strange land. When the American asked where her prMgie was 
to live, the iialw reply was, " Oh, in Albany I"— as if Albany were but a ten 
minutes' walk from New York. Such instances m these could be addneed ad 
tf^Mtum; and the curious coincidence of a distinguished American prelate, 
while visiting at an episcopal palace in England, being waited on by a cousin of 
the valet of one of his ecclesiastical brothers on this side of the Atlantic, to 
whom he was aUe to give information about his absent lelative while his coat 
was being brushed, fumisheB such random queries with a p^ to hai^ upon, and 
will probably, like a sowing of dragons' teeth, raise a fresh crop of inquiries and 
surmises to be combated by the sorely-tried and much-questioned Ameiican 
tourist. 

It is not to be expected that English people will know just how many miles 
intervene between New Orleans and New York, or on what rivers our principal 
towns are situated ; but when a map of the United States was brought out, sev- 
eral years since, by the Marcus Ward Company, it did seem a trifle inaccurate to 
place the capital of New Jersey on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware 
Biver, especially as the crossing of the Delaware by the Federal army at Trenton 
was a Bufficientiy noteworthy event of the War of Independence to have empha- 
sized the fiict of its location to the British student of geography and history. 

In view of these and other misconoeptions with regard to the United States, 
we ought not to be surprised at the following statement made in one of the 
leading British magazines in an interesting paper on. capital punishment: 
"Since the first day of the present year [1889] it has been the law in America 
that executions should be carried out by electricity." As we all know, electricity 
as a death-penalty has been legally adopted by only one State of the Union, New 
York, which does not presuppose its adoption by all the other States, as the 
British writer quoted from seems to infer, much less does it make it the law of 
America, whatever that may be.* 

As an offset to such statements as this, we find the editor of one of the most 
firee-spoken English journals animadverting on the misrepresentations of a 
writer to the BoHan Qio^j this so-called society lady deposii^g, with regard to 
the customs of English royalty, that when the queen is visited by a foreign rela- 
tive tea is served in the Frogmore mausoleum. That the Frogmore mausoleum 

* Since writing the above, the nnsatisfaetory nature of reeent experiments in New York 
in the employment of eleotrioity as an agent of dertrnotion renden the chanoee of its speedy 
adoption by the other States of the Union more than donbtfnL 
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hMB been given a prominent place in the hiatozy of thaa reign none can deny, 
but the announcement that it is need aei the ecene of royal tea-drinkinga ia one 
that Americana are quite as unlikely to believe aa native»b(Mm Britons. Nor are 
we more ready to credit a story from the same source, that a young American 
girl, who was invited to pass a week at Windsor Palace, discovered that the 
queen liked to hear blood-curdling tales of wholesale Southern murder and 
lynching. Absurd and extravagant aa are such stories, they are no more so than 
hundreds of others circulated in British journals with regard to America, and, 
although they may be considered in the light of £iir reprisals, the balance of 
grievance is still greatly on our side. Mr. James Bossell Lowell said, a few 
yean since, " For some reas(m or other, the European has rarely been able to 
see the American except in caricature. Hence such &cts in the natural his- 
tory of the American have been long familiar to Europeans as that ' he abhors 
privacy, knows not the meaning of reserve, lives in hotels because of their 
greater publicity, and is never so pleased as when his domestic affidrs (if he may 
be said to have any) are paraded in the newspapers.' " Thus, while there are 
few thoughtful Americans who accept au Urieux such distortions of humanity 
as are depicted in " Aristocracy" and kindred noveb as types of the English 
nobility, they nnquestioningly receive Octavia Bassetts, Asa Trenchaids, Hon. 
El^ah Pograms, and Hannibal Ohollopa as representative Americans, with the 
same charming gullibility that distinguished a certain foreign iUUraiew who 
was pleased to speak of Mr. Glemmens's " Soughing It" as perhaps not very 
amusing, but valuable as a picture of American civiliaatloa. 

It must be admitted that our novelists, poets, and dramatists, with their 
keen sense of the humorous in character and situation, are responsible for many 
instances that the British generalicer has converted into types. For example, 
when Mr. Henry James draws a singularly attractiTe and pretty girl who is 
neither intelligent nor well bred, with the accompaniment of an inconsequent 
mother utterly ignorant of the usages of polite society, or when there is presented 
upon the foreign boards " a Yankee, so calledi such an one as has never been seen 
in North America^" as the poet Whitman humoreusly describes *^ Our American 
Ck>usin," it may not be remarkable that the British reader should accept them 
as types of the aversge American, although the reader on this side of the water 
does not feel bound to accept Mr. Dickens's " Flora Findiing" as ^e invariable 
lype of the British widow of her dass^ or "the young man Guppy" as a fkir 
specimen of the Chesterfield of middle^lass life. Or, again, when Professor 
Boyesen, who has lived in the United States long enough to know sometiiing 
of the social life of the people, introduces into one of his novels, and to ^e best 
American and English circles in Borne, an enterprising and untrammelled 
young creature from the " WUd West," whose vocation in life is to recommend- 
a certain *' emancipation waist" to all whom she meets, and to sell the same 
article to all whom she can persuade to be purchasers^ it may not appear 
strange that the English reader should conclude, although he shows some lack 
of imagination as well as knowledge in readiing such a conclusion, that what is 
called the first society in the cities of New York and Boston is composed of just 
such elements. Nor is it to be expected that he will at once grasp the idea that 
the higher circles of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington are as 
different from those of Leadville and Guthrie as are the 9oirU9 of London from 
the native dances of Timbuctoo or Kuka. Having, however, once appreciated 
the fact that the United States embraces within its limits more square miles than 
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1 
mm ooaipriMd in ft group of all the leading powon of Eniope, BuBia ezcepfeed, 

il slMwld noi be difficolt for Emopeani to nndentaiid thai in aock a vflat extent 

of tenitoiy, with its aocompMiying TarietieB of dimate and modes of liTing, 

eonajdeiable diTenity may reaaonably be ezpeoted in what they are {leased to 

call the American type. 

It is true, aa amy be alleged, that the tide of traTd has of late been settii^ 
weatward, bat the few ednoated English people, who ezj^ore this country for 
themaelyea^ are to the great mamof the natioa as thoae Americans, who Tint the * 

Orient and have taken to Alaskan joomeyings, to those who never get b^ond 
the beaten track of Enn^wan travel. 

» What most strikes the American alnroad is not only the extenriye ignorance 
of otherwise well-informed Englishmen with regard to onr life, costoms, instita- 
tiona^ and geographical divisions, natural and artificial, bat their entire self- 
aatisfoction in sach ignorance. Like the provertiial lady, who was distingnished 
for possess ing a singnlarly large and varied aasortment of mhonformation from 
which she was ready to contribute to the conversation on all occasions, our Brit- 
irii brothers seem erer willing to display their stock in trade, with an equally 
anuaUe ingenuousness. Booh a frank manifestation of ignorance, and absence 
of remone when confronted with controverting focts, are surely not due to lack 
of proper self^steem on their part We are inclined to brieve that such feel- 
ings find their rooting in the same soil that produces the wl admhwi school, 
which is one of the latest fiids in some so-called foshionable circles, where ele- 
gant indifference seems to be regarded as the acme of good breeding. Among 
the fti/ admtrorft enthusiaBm and admiration have g^ne out^ because nothing is 
really worth while^ you know, and consequently there is no use exciting one's 
self about anything. On A&is principle, perhaps, the United States, being a 
crude young country, is not worth the trouble of serious study on the part of 
those who boast the advantages of a more ancient dvilizatlen. 

On the other hand, we sometimes find among the higher types of Engibh- 
men a knowledge and appreciation of American life and institutions that demon- 
strate to us that whatever the British student undertakes to know he will master 
thoroughly. Such a book as Bobert Mackenaie's '' America," with its fine clear 
presentation of our representative system of government, which has proved inr 
structive to many citiaens of the republic as well as to foreigners, and Mr. James 
Bryoe's lull and fair portndt^f American life and characteristics, no less valu- 
able because national shortcomings are set forth as plainly as national virtues, 
are sufficiently intelligent and appreciative to outweigh a large amount of igno- 
rance and nusconception. 

AfmeH. Whartom. 



JOURNALISM VERSUS LITERATURE. 

To one who has acquired the trained newspaper man's habits of clgee 
observation it seems strange that so many young men just gfadnated from 
college should deem themselves well qualified for journalism because they know 
how to write. It betrays a singular lack of perceptive fiiculty in these young men 
that they can read the newspapers without being forcibly impressed with the 
anti-literary nature of their business. I dismiss the ihct that the main business 
of a newspaper is with politics, which cannot by any stretdi of fancy be pictured 
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M a topic intpiting to the litenury gift •« displayed by mich men aa Hawthmrne^ 
Poe» Robert Louis Stevenson, and Guy de Maupassant, men whose tenor of 
Ibongiit and manner of speech are distinctly literary. It is needless to insist 
here upon the great truth that the only road to eminence in the newspaper 
profession starts fiom the desk of the local political news reporter, and leads 
thence by way of the State capital and Washington to the deset of the leader- 
writer. It would be well if the youth who aspires to journalistic honors— sudi 
as they are— knew this ; for it would often prevent the dry-goods trade and the 
pork business firom being robbed of useful men. But it is not to be expected that 
the boy who comes from a uniyersity with a certificate of high seholarBhip and 
the eaoo€itk» seribendi can be made to undeistand that It seems to me mudi 
more feasible to inform him that journalism is not a literary calling, but that 
it is distinctly opposed to the fruition of literary hopes. 

The fiict that there is very little really good writing to be found in the news 
columns of the great daily newspapen must have struck all observant persons ; 
and doubtless many have wondered why it is so. Scores of bright and talented 
young college graduates enter the newspaper business. Is it possible that none 
of them have a talent for writing? Not at all. Many of them have valuable 
literary gifts, which, under proper encouragement, would yield good results. 
I know some newspaper reporters who find time to write for magazines, and who 
produce admirable matter. John R. Spears, who wrote those fine stories ''A 
Sailor called the Parson" and ** The Port of Missing Ships" for Serilmer's, John 
J. A'Becket, Harold Frederic, Richard Harding Davis, and others whose literary 
work has found its way into the magazines, occur to me as reporters who have 
not permitted their literary abilities to languish. They write stories well, how- 
ever, in spite of their being reporters, not because of it I call to mind other 
cases of men who showed fine literary gifts, went into journalism, and now sound 
the old chords no more. 

Why is daily newspaper work so antagonistic to literary writing? Perhaps 
an answer was most pointedly given by the city editor of a prominent New York 
paper to a young seeker after journalistic distinction, who said to him, — 

Mr. , 1 have distinctly literary aspirations." 

Indeed?" was the reply. '*Well, for the'present you will 6onfine your 
literary aspirations to the east-Mde police stations." 

The significance of this reply lay in the fact that it bound the young 
man down to the writing of bare and unadorned statements. This is what 
makes it impossible for the news writer to do work which has a literary flavor. 
He may, indeed, cultivate a purity of diction equal to that of Poe, and he may 
state his facts with a directness and a simplicity not surpassed by John 
Bunyan; but the principal charms and graces of style are denied him. The 
reporter is not permitted to indulge in any of those graceftil reflections or 
generalizations which are so important a fiictor in literary work. Comments, 
expressions of opinion, and generalizations are reserved for the editorial page, 
where the leader-writer may employ them with all his skill in elegant disser- 
tation on the moral turpitude of the opposing party's candidate ■ for the 
mayoralty or the grinding burden of the tariff on imported cabbages. 

Secondly, the very things which are most inspiring to the literary worker 
are nine times out of ten not worth a pinch of snuff from a newspaper point of 
view. Hie novelist, for instance, makes a pathetic chapter out of the finding 
of a lost child in a snow-storm. He punts a thrilling pen-picture of theduh 
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martlng of a th^ at Ma uid the ■abaeqaeiii mfftfiogi of lier crew» who had 
taken to the boalk A fire loraiahei him with material for a marToUoiu piece 
of descriptive work, and a marriage arouses hiB tendereit sentimental powen. 
He teUs the storj of these ineidenti with a grand display <tf fiuncj. He weayes 
aroond them a wonderftil glittering weh of language, which simply dazxles the 
reader. Let ns suppose the esse of a wholly inexperienced reporter, who has 
just gradoated firom coUege, who is a really fine writer, but who knows nothing 
about the requirements of a newspaper. He is sent out to oonfine his literaiy 
aspirations to the east-aide police stations, and he runs across a pathetic story 
of a lost child. Let us suppose that, witiiout consulting the night city editor, 
en his return to the office, he sits down and writes a touching, picture of the 
unliappy little wanderer, lays it on the copy-reader's desk, and goes home. The 
next morning he picks up his paper and after a long search for his fine article 
finds this in an obscure comer: 

"Another Champion Faster.— Officer Dugan, of the Oak Street police, 
found little Johnny Brown, age 4, of 82 Cherry Street, standing in a snow-drifk 
up to his waist last night at Chambers Street and New Bowery. The child was 
crying bitterly, and said he had not eaten anything since the day before yester- 
day. Officer Dugan treated him to a snpper of bread-and-milk, and took him 
to the station-house, where he was claimed later by his mother, who had just 
recovered firom a debauch. The case will be reported to Mr. Gerry's society 
to-day." 

" Old hands" in the nefrspaper business will, of course, note that this story is 
not worth a line firom a professional point of view and would not get into type 
at all ; but it serves my purpose as an illustration. 

And now let me speak of another cause which operates against literary 
writing in the papers. Reporters are brought face to face daily with all that is most 
significant in human life ; but it is a sad truth that the public would rather read 
about crimes and casualties than about happy homes and firaternal love. The 
reporter is, therefore, constantly brought into a professional attitude towards 
poverty, suffering, crime, and violent death. His nerves must be steeled to fiuM 
the study of these things with coolness and keen observation. When men and 
women are struggling to escape firom the top story of a burning building, the 
ideal reporter will never lose his self-command, but will take note mentally of 
all the details of the scene in order that he may reproduce them later on in a 
few matter-of-fact lines. 

Now, this training tends to blunt a man's sensibilities. It is pretty difficult 
to shock an old reporter. He has seen about everything that is dreadful in this 
world, and the result is that he has fisJlen into a reckless manner of philoso- 
phizing. And the peculiarity of the reporter's philosophy is that it simply 
formulates itself into Byron's lines : 

He Iftaghfl at all things, for ha wanU to know, 
What, after all, are all things but a show ? 

In other words, more than half of the keenest and most talented reporters drift 
into a semi-humorous style of writing. The paragraph about the lost child^ in 
the hands of the minority of the '' star" reporters of the daily press, would come 
out something like this : 

" Johnny Brown, age 4, of 82 Cherry Street^ has a first mortgage on the future 
recoid as a boss fiMter. Officer Dugan, of the Oak Street station, found Johnny 
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planted up to hk middle in a uiowHiliift laat night down in OiiambeiB Stveet 
The in&nt Tanner wept oopioiuly^ and yowed that he had not had a feed sinoe 
Tuesday. Officer Dqgan filled Johnny up with bread-and-milk and took him to 
the station-housey where Mrs. Brown soon arrived with a slice of bread-and-but- 
ter in one hand and a skate-strap in the other. Mrs. Brown had been having a 
bont with old John Barleycorn, with the usual results. The 8. P. C. 0. will take 
caie of her to-day." 

I am aware that this is a sorry style ; but it is a fair reproduction of the sort 
of thing that crowds the columns of the daily papers. Let no young man who 
has litorary desires imagine that such writing is done by the uneducated mem- 
bers of the press. The bright young college graduate, who has learned i£he 
excellence of a sound English style, is quite as likely to drift into that style of 
writing as any one else. He is as susceptible to the influences of the newspaper 
life as any other man. Therefore I advise boys who wish to make their marks 
as litorary workers to let daily journalism alone. It is the poorest training in 
the wcHrld for a literary life. 

Wi J. Henderson, 
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THE POBTRT OF A BUSINESS LIFE. 

Though nature and life are lull of poetry, great poets are few; for the poet 
is not a seer only, but a " maker" also. Innumerable hearts and minds have 
the. gift to perceive what only one has the gift both to perceive and to write. 
People are constantly self-deceived about this, and fkncy they can express, be- 
cause they can feel, the beauty, hannony, and pathos of the world; and the 
delusion is sometimes kept up by the fact that now and again, in a rare verse or 
two, the fancy comes true. More often, something not good, but nearly good, is 
.achieved, and the writer sees in it, not what it actually is, but what he meant it to 
be, — an error the reader does not make. Again, assiduous perusal of other poetry, 
combined with what may be termed unconscious memory, produces a quantity 
of versification which apes the form but lacks the soul of real poetry. The com- 
poser's inspiration is stimulated or generated by the marriage of a fiunt original 
experience and a strong conununicated hint; while his utterance falls help- 
lessly^ into the lilt and fiishion of the ex^nplar. Indeed, the strongest poets 
who ever soared have often, at the outset of tiieir flight, thus timed their wing- 
strokes by those of some broad-pinioned predecessor. But, after passing an 
apprenticeship aloft, they have learnt a rhythmic motion of their own. 

There is another class of rhymers who, judging them on the basis of what 
they have done, might have developed into original poets, but who — whether 
through pressure of circumstances, or from deliberate choice — ^have turned into 
other channels the energy that would have won the bays : or we may say that 
their poetry, instead of getting written down, is worked out in the deeds and 
relations of their lives. They do the beauty which others sing : they show how 
well good actions rhyme, and how musically fall the feet of noble purposes. 
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Friendt aie their erities, and the criticiBni tiiej offor is tiieir friendship. A man 
who, feeling poetry within liim, reaolTee tliat it sliall be felt rather than heard, 
majr claim the honor doe to a noble •elf*abneg^tion. Towards snch, the mnse, 
we may rappoee, feek an arch and peenliar tenderness ; for, although professing 
to rsDoonce her, human frailty IcmmIs them, now and again, openly to invoke 
her, and to striye, with s<Hnewhat unready tbongue, to Yoice her inspiration. 
She marks their embarrassed wooing with a secret smile, and alfeets coyiless, 
but, p^hape, lores them none the less for their timidity. She is thdrs in 
spirit^ though not in form. " Our union," she says to them, " can never be fully 
acknowledged bef<Hre the world ; but the bond bc»tween us is nevertheless a vital 
one ; and hereafter, in the higher life, its integrity shall be vindicated." 

To this class belonged the late Francis Bennoch, of London, a volume of 
whose fugitive verses has been pubUahed by Qeorge Bell & Son. Melodioas 
of deeds, he was reticent of rhymes; yet from time to time, during the half- 
century of his worldly activity, the yearning for verbal expression proved too 
much for him. To the many who knew the noble, genial, lovable author of 
these poems, it would be too much to say that they worthily represent him. 
But much of his book is alive with the stirrings of a genuine and ardent poetic 
spirit ; and not a few of the songs and lyrics might have been conceived by 
Scott^ Burns, or Wordsworth. Had Bennoch thrown into poetry all the passion 
and wisdom of his nature, he might have been the peer of such men as these, 
with an insight, humor, and moral sweetness of his own. As it is, though his 
thought is never obscure nor his sentiment untrue, he occasionally feils in elas- 
ticity and ease of expression. The artful simplicity and subtle naturalness that 
come only of study and experience are not conspicuous in his pages : we see the 
strong and beautifol idea struggling with but partial success to subdue its verbal 
medium. Not that the verse k untuneful ; but the writer, when in difficulties, 
is apt to lapse into conventionalities of phrase, <Mr to echo the speech of others. 
Many of his productions were written rapidly and impulsively, and, in his pre- 
occupation to grasp his main idea, he neglects to carry his thought through the 
subordinate details. He is best when he is himself, and hk sweetest echoes are 
less winning than the music of hk own voice. 

Speaking generally, the songs and lyrics are the best things in thk book. 
Unlike other poets who are ako men of business, Bennoch seldom attempted 
to versify the Stock Exchange or the Oity Street Hk scenery was generally 
that rural scenery amidst which his boyhood was spent : hk poetry k not busi- 
ness poetrified, it is an escape into poetry from business. He k, like Bums, a 
singing poet : he wrote songs, and meant them to be sung ; and even when the 
song has not that technical form, we often find the spirit of singing in the 
language. But let us have a few specimens. Here is a thoughtful passage from 
the little poem " Life." The handling is light, but the writer's self k in it: 

Some may deipiie life, — folly deftes life : 

Ob, eherish it dearly, for brief is its stay ! 
Stand to it brarely, joyfully, gravely, — 

Life is a game that It's pleasant to play ! 

In the following Nightingale Song there k a richer and mote sonorous 
beauty, and the form and sound recall the melody of the nightingale itsdf : 

Come, come, oome ! 
You know wkere the lindens bloom f 
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OoOMy «OIII«^ MOM^ 

And drink IMr fWMl perfnme 1 
MmI me, beloved, beneath their ihnde. 
When d*7 into night begins to fiide ; 
Time for wooen end wooing made 

Is the twlKgtat'i deepening gloom. 
Gome, oome, oome, 
'My Bweeteet one, oome, oome ! 

Wait, wait, wait I 

I will oome onto tiiee betimee j 
Wait, wait, wait I 

I will eome with the vrening ehimee. 
I will oome when, shimmering np the sky^ 
The wavering light retreats on high. 
And darkening shadows brooding He 

Beneath the odorous limes. 
Wait, wait, wait ! 
Beloved one, wait, wait ! 

Were this song set to adequate miuic, how exquisitely it might be rendered 
hjr a woman's sympathetic Toice I liiere is a delicate aroma of passion in it^ 
not unworthy of the tender beauty of a midsummer night's dream. 

One poem, at least, in this collection has a personal history and interest 
which make it of yalue, in addition to the noble and rugged strength that marks 
eyery Hue of it. The story was told to the present writer by Bennoch himself, 
and, omitting the names, it may be outlined here. Two Mends, both also 
friends of the poet, had quarrelled. It was one of those quarrels in which no 
serious wrong-doing has been iuTolyed on either tdde, but a saitiment of pride 
keeps back the reconciliation which either party secretly desires. With the 
aim of bringing about such a reconciliation, Bennoch wrote, uQaider the impulse 
of strong feeling, the following verses, and sent them to the estranged friends. 
He enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing his appeal suooessfhl ; the men met, and 
forgiveness was exchanged. Poetry can serve few ends higher than this. In 
order to the full appreciation of the poem, one should have heard it repeated, 
as I did, by the author himself. He was a man delightAil to look upon, stalwart 
and sturdy, with a broad, ruddy countenance framed in white hair and beard, 
and black eyes frill of fire and tenderness. As he read, his resonant voice 
vibrated in sympathy with the thought, and he ended with tears glistening.on 
his eyelashes. It is all characteristic of him,— 4i man justly loved and honored 
by all who knew him. 

Hast then a friend ? Oh, hold him (ast;^ 

Fling not his hand away : 
Then of a treasure art possessed 

Thonlt not find every day. 
^ Oh, let no hasty word or look 
Blot ont his name from memory's book ! 

A friend 1 to man the noblest gift 

That Heaven has in its power. 
Stronger than death, and yet — ^most strange ! — 

Feebler than frailest ilower; 
For that whioh braved the storm Severe 
May yet be blighted by a sneer I 
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H« may huw erroiii — wko hu not? 

Who dam parfeelioB «taim? 
God gftTO t&j friMid aone worthj pMt%— 

Fix aU thy hoari on lh«a! 
Hii TiiivM rightly drawn, I womi 
His fiMlta ia thada wiH Ml be Mm ! 



If thoa wonldtt heap thy friand thine own, 

Be open, — be dnoere ! 
What tiioa unto thyielf art kaowBy 

That to thy friend appear. 
Twizt him and thee have bo diagniw ; 
In thia trae friandddp'i lewei liea. 



Then AmI a friend ! Oh, hold him fiMt ; 

Fling not his hand away : 
Thou of a treasore art possessed 

That's not found erery day. 
Ohy let no hasty word or look 
Blot thy friend's name from thy heart's book ! 

Every wozd telli: the eompositioii is moying, elevated, and simple. It is 
Bennoch's own voice, and, to my thinking, there is nothing in the book better 
worth listening to* But the book is one which, more than most books, is a com- 
panion. It is alive ; there is a heart in it that can beat and bleed. Its &ultB 
are warm, human finults^ not the labored monstrosities of starved or morbid 
minds. It is no wonder that some of the poems it contains made its author 
friends among the leading men and women of a generation now passing away. 
In the pre&ce, several of these fiunous names are enumerated ; but there is none 
that does not gain brightness by association with that of Fnmcis Bennoch. In 
England and Scotland the book has idresdy had the success that is best worth 
having; and with us in America it should find more, and more hearty, lovers 

than even there. 

Julian Hawthorne. 

••A DIPLOMAT'S DIARY." 

Ten years hence, when ten thousand hack writers are making inventories 
of the goods of the nineteenth century, it is to be hoped they will not over- 
look the American girl. In our own generation she has become an inter- 
national question, thanks largely to Mr. Henry James, on whose soul, by 
the bye, the sin of writing " Daisy Miller" must rest with crushing weight. 
When sojourning across the water one naturally feels it a patriotic duty to re- 
pudiate the nationality oi that startling creature, yet at home it is impossible to 
deny her; she looks so much worse in print than she does in a becoming lawn 
dress. Yes, she is an American, no doubt, but not the American girl. That 
portrait has yet to be painted ; the type to be established beyond dispute. Balti- 
more, New York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland have produced ''professional" 
beauties ; but will Boston admit that the American girl does not live on Beacon 
Hill? It is the part of gallantry to say that she is everywhere abroad on this 
continent; that we have seen her in Chicago, in Galveston, in Savannah, and 
in Portland ; that verily she is omnipresent as well as omnipotent. 

It is strange, then, that we meet with her so seldom in fiction. There is 
no mistaking her when we do; and we are gladdened at sight of her, for in- 
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stanoe, in Jnlien Gordon's skHry of '' A Diplomat's Diaxy." Here there is a 

speaking likeness drawn defUy. Not eyerything about the presence or the 

present of Mrs. Acton is pleasing, and some of her past is deplorable. But the 

diarm is there, and the secret of it is made manifest. She is so all-safficient 

unto herself that her lover, a German nobleman, whose business it is to know 

men and women and who has always hated Americans, is sometimes troubled 

with yague doubts. But we who know her manner and understand her moods 

accept her without questioning. Small wonder she walks a queen in the Winter 

Palace ; when of the proper sort the American girl is royal, peerless, irresistible. 

But not impregnable, thank Qo^ This one succumbs at St. Petersburg, though, 

to be sure, the siege is long and eyery inch of the ground gained by the foreign 

foe 18 stubbornly contested. Little good the yictory does him : her retreat is 

masterly. 

The portrait of the American girl in this novel is not its only though it is 

its most admirable feature. The story it relates is fresh and well worth the 

telling. And it is told with a skill that promises better things and makes 

piquaDt its pseudonymous authorship. 

MMUe 
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[The readers of Lippinoott's will find in this department, from month to 
monUi, such concise and critical notice of all noteworthy publications, of which 
extended reviews are not given elsewhere in the magazine, as will enable them 
to keep in touch with the world of new books.] 

Fiction.— A Goqubtte'b Lots ('' Notre Qxm^^ by Guy de Maupassant 
(Belford CVx). A good translation of a readable but not pleasing novel. It is 
an artistic painting of a familiar French situation, and of course Maupassant 
makes the most of it. But we have had enough of women like Mme. de Burue. 

ExPATBiATiON, by the author of ** Aristocracy'' (D. Appleton A Co.). 

The author has improved in manner, the present novel showing a self-restraint 
that was deplorably lacking in " Arktoeracy." English nobility is amusingly 

caricatured. Madame db Maubbscamp, by Octave Feuillet, translated 

by Beth Page (Lippinootts). A typical tide of French life, written in M. 

Fenillet's happiest style, and admirably rendered into English. ^The Axtbo 

Tbbasubb-House, by Thomas A. Janvier (Harper & Brothers). The author 
finds as good material for fiction in Mexico as his master, Mr. Bider Haggard, 

found in Africa. The story is excellently told. ^The Rao-Pigkeb op Pabis, 

by FSlix Pyat, translated and published by Benj. B. Tucker (Boston). Mr. 
Tucker achieved a certain reputation by his translation of Tolstoi's ^ Kreutzer 

Sonata." This second venture is not so well timed. ^Abmobel op Ltok- 

ESBE, by Walter Besant (Harper h Brothers). One of Mr. Besant's most de- 

lightfhl romances, an idyl on an island. ^Vieba, a Romakcb 'twixt the 

Beal Am) Ideal, by Boman I. Zubof (The American News Co.). This new 
edition contains a life and portrait of the author, who attained to notoriety 

during his recent sojourn in Boston. ^The Bitebsonb, by 8. J. Bumstead 

(Wdch, Fradrer Co.). A quiet story having particular interest for Philadel- 
phians. In the end we are told that, "As for Dr. Sydney Bansom and his 
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ehamung wife, they are still liyiag in Manaynnk."— Pikbbb bt Oamuom^ 

by Alfred de Miiw^ edited by O. K Saper (D. C. Heath & Ck>.). Ths Soul 

ow PiBSUS, translated from the French of Cleoiges Ohnet by Mary J. Serrano 
(Gaasell Publishing Co.). An artist's escape from the thrakiom of a beaatifol 
wicked woman, delicately and forcefully related. 

History aad Biogn4>h7.— Sogisty iv thb Elxzabetham Aob» by 
Hubert Hall (Macmillan & Oo.)« A new edition of a valuable work. Mr. 
Hall submits cogent evidence for a ft>esh and more fiivorable estimate of tho 

chavacter of Danell, hitherto the infiunous Lord of LittleeotA. Ouyb, by 

Sir Charles Wilson (Macmillan & Co.). This monograph is one of the best in 

the English Men of Action series. ^Mabib Avtoinbttb abd thb End of 

THE Old RiGiiCB, translated from the French of Imbert Saint- Amand by 
Thomas Seigeant Perry (Oiarles Scribner's SonsV With Idiis volume M. Saint- 
Aaiaad completes his highly-entertaining study of Fxench court-life under Louk 
XYL The author's excessive devotion to the memory of Marie Antoinette 
renders his elaborate accouat of the affair of the Hiamonii neddac^ altogether 
untrustworthy.— -—LocKB, by Prot Alexander Campbell Fraser (Lippincotts). 
A short and pleasant cut to an adequate understanding of IxHske's frimous essay 

and its relation to succeeding sjrstems of philosophy. ^Madaoascab ; OB, 

BoBEBT Dbubt's Joubbtal dubing Fiftben Ybabs' Captiyity on that 
Island, edited by Captain 8. P. Oliver (Macmillan A Co.). It is now made 
clear that much of this charming record of adventure is fiction pure and simple. 
Nevertheless Drury actually lived for a number of years in Madagsscar, and 

the present reprint of bb spicy narrative is the best of reading. The Jews 

TTKDEB Roman Bulb, by W. D. Morrison (G. P. Putnam's Sons). This 
praiBeworthy contribution to the Story of the Nations series supplements the 
excellent volume by Prof. James K. Hosmer, and deals with the most momen- 
tous epoch in the world's history, a period of three hundred yean, embcaciDg 
the origin and primitive organisation of the Christian &ith. 

Poetry.-— LoBD Ivbly, an Epic Pobm in XIV. Boob:s, by John Hed- 
daeus (John B. Alden). It is well the author labelled this an epic poem, since 
its character as such would hardly have been suspected by the most critical 

reader. But it lacks rhythm, rhyme, and reason, as well as epopee. ^Thb 

Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold (Band, McNally A Co.). A new edition, 

with explanatory notes by Mrs. I. L. Hauser. Selbotions fbom Hbinb's 

Poems, edited, with notes, by Horatio Stevens White (D. C. Heath & Co.). A 
commendable text-book. 

MifloeUaneons.— The Teub and the False, by A. C. Dixon (Whar- 
ton, Barron & Co., Baltimore). A spirited attack on Roman Catholic doctrine 

by a Protwtant clergyman. Delsabtb BEcnATiON Book and Dibeotobt, 

edited by Elsie M. Wilbor (Edgar a Werner, New York). A well-selected 

volume of prose and verse. ^The Ethical Pboblbh, by Dr. Paul Cams 

(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago). Three thoughtful lectures. 

Thbee Lectubbs on the Scibnge of Language, by F. Max MuUer (The 
Open Court Publishing Co.)« Prof. Mfltler adheres to his Aryan hypothesis 
This aside, there is sbundanoe of entertainment aad instruction for the general 
reader in this little volume. 
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" A PECK of dirt each person must eat before he dies" is how the old adage 
reads; but a peck of poison would come nearer the truth. The liver is th& 
great blood-purifier ; but working incessantly twenty-four hours a day, and three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year, it cannot cast out all the filth and poison 
taken into the system through the lungs and stomach, chiefly the stomach.: 
Sickness and death still go on, and will as long as people ignorantly or unwisely, 
feed the system with drug-tainted food and foul air. The antipathy of most 
people to drugs is almost universal, and yet they countenance the placing of 
drug-tainted food upon them, and actually support the manufacturers of poison 
and filth. That drugs do harm must be conceded; that they seldom cure is 
substantiated truth ; but food producers, for the sake of added strength, or to 
otherwise cheapen an article, will use as an ingredient some foul, filthy drug,' 
and the public, either through want of knowledge or for the sake of supposed- 
econoDCiy, make daily use of this product, and sufier from its cumulative efiect' 
Many illnesses can be prevented, and people sincerely should set about to do 
this thing. What can be done? Take into the stomach no more poison; re- 
move the cause, and the efiect will cease. Your system 13 fully saturated with 
poison already. Take at least one step toward health. Aim at purity, instead 
of poison. It is a law of the universe that there are causes for all things. It 
is folly for a man to affirm that the food he eats has nothing to do with the 
sickness of to-day or to-morrow. The danger lies in the effect not being im- 
mediate. It isn't the grain of poison to-day, but the cumulative power of these 
drugs: a system is gradually, but surely, undermined, and the poor dupe of 
*' food grumblers" becomes the bedridden invalid, or the sure dyspeptic. The 
person who is a dyspeptic is in a sense as much disgraced as the man who is 
drunk. It is a crime to be dyspeptic, for dyspepsia causes more human misery;, 
more intemperance, more ill-temper, more domestic squabbles, than anything in 
the world. It is inexcusable, for man is his own physician, and if he will wan- 
tonly tamper with his digestive organs and . systematically introduce into his 
stomach poison, he must reap the bitter consequences. There is no article of; 
human diet that enters more largely into our daily food than baking powder. 
More than two-thirds of the powder placed upon the market is adulterated with 
some filthy or poisonous substance, as ammonia and alum. It is a blessing to 
humanity when the statements of noted chemists and physicians throughout 
the country testify to the purity and wholesomeness of one powder, declaring it 
free from all deleterfous substances. It is Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder, 
and should be found in every home.in the country where health and happiness 

are desired. . . 

Vol. XLVI.-47 
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Westwabd Ho I — All those whose eyes are tamed hopefully towards the 
West, unto which, as Bishop Berkeley puts it, " the course of empire takes its 
way/' will read with interest an article upon Portland, Or^on, which immedi- 
ately follows '' Current Notes." The rapid development of the Pacific North- 
west within the past few years is one of the astonishing facts of our history. 
The emigration that is now filling Oregon and Washington with settlers is the 
released accumulation of ten years behind the natural barrier of the arid 
region of the Missouri Valley. The Pacific Northwest is getting the emigration 
of twenty years in two or three. Emigrants are fast leaving the Dakotas, 
Kansas and Nebraska, and even Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin, for 
more advantageous settlements in Oregon and Washington, so that the Pacific 
Northwest has more than doubled in population within the last five years. 

On account of the favorable commercial position of Portland, of its 
charming climate, and of the infinite variety and richness of the natural re- 
sources of the surrounding territory, it bids fair to become one of the most 
important cities of the United States. By the last census, Portland with its 
suburbs has a population of about seventy thousand, and has become the site 
of a trade and commerce greater in proportion to population than that of any 
other city in the country. It is more than probable that within the next five 
years Portland will more than double her present population, and so more 
nearly approach in the number of her inhabitants the rank that is due her as a 
commercial centre. 

It is stated in the article mentioned that thos6 who may desire detailed in- 
formation as to the city of Portland or the Pacific Northwest may obtain the 
same without cost, by addressing the Oregon Immigration Board, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Redfern, " the" ladies' tailor, seems to enjoy a monopoly in making the 
"going away" gowns of royal brides, the latest example being that of the 
Princess Louise, now Duchess of Fife ; in addition to this gown, the Princess of 
Wales's " pet" tailor contributed nearly a dozen garments to the young princess's 
trousseau. 

One of Reed & Camrick's extensive factories at Goshen, N.Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 10th inst. This factory was devoted wholly to the pro- 
duction of their Soluble Food and Lacto-Preparata, and contained extensive and 
valuable machinery. They had considerable stock of these Foods at their New 
York office, and consequently there will be no delay in filling orders. The 
factory will be at once rebuilt three time the size of the one burned, with 
machinery correspondingly enlarged. — JDiefetie Oazette, 

The phenomenal success of Durkee's Salad Dressing as an article of food 
is abundant proof of its intrinsic merit, and warrants any word of praise we 
can offer. No disappointment follows the use of this unrivalled preparation ; 
and, as it will keep in good condition for years, we are sure all good housekeepers 
will save themselves labor, time, money, and patience by providing themselves 
with this economical luxury. 

A single trial will demonstrate its yalue. 

" Beware of all imitations." 
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Tazino TH£ Vocal Oroans hj out-door apeating or any other unusual 
and violent esertion is liable to result In great injury, ualess a prompt and effec- 
tive anodyne ia used to counteract the 
evil. For this purpose no other prepara- 
tion equals Ayer'B Cherry Pectoral. It 
not only heala the organs of speech 
when they are inflamed, but gives them 
increased strength and flexibility. Pub- 
lic speakers, preachers, auctioneers, 
singers, lawyers, actors, and all wh6se 
success in their calling depends greatly 
on the strength, clearness, and staying 
qualities of the voice, find Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral invaluable, 

" Upon several occasions I have 
suffered from colds, causing hoarsenesa 
and entire loss of voice. In my pro- 
fession of an auctioneer, any affection 
of the voice or throat is a serious mat- 
ter, but at each attack I have been re- 
lieved by a few doses of Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral. This remedy, ivith ordinary 
care, has worked such a magical effect 
that I have suffered very little incon- 
venience. I have also used it in my 
&mily, with very excellent results, in 
coughs, colds, etc. In my general 
storekeepiug business I find a steadily- 
increasing demand for this medicine, 
which &ct is a certain proof of public 
appreciation." — Wm. H. Qitabtly, Minlaton, Auttraiia. 

Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by drug(pets. tl ; 

six bottles, $&. 

You may have tried a score of preparations called " sarsaparllla," without 
receiving any benefit ; but do not be discouraged. Had yon taken Ayer's SatBa- 
parilla in the first place, you would have been cured and saved time and money. 
It is not yet too late. Ayer's Sarsaparilla does not exhilarate for a while, and 
then leave the patient more prostrated than before ; it produces a radical change 
in the system, such as no other preparation, claiming to be a blood medicine, 
can effect. Original — best — cheapest Try Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

" I waa cured of nervous debility in the summer of 18S8 by the use of 
Ayer's SaTsaparilla."— Mb8. H. Bbhoit, 6 Mddk SI., Faatucia, R.T. 

Ayer's Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. 3, C. Ayer A Co., Lowell, Sfaaa. Sold 
by all druggists. Price $1 ; six bottlea, t5. Worth $6 a bottle. 
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Ths Gayoit£ akd the BouBRiE.— The gavotte and the boorr^e can be 
Tariously assigned to Spain and France for their origin ; but the jig — homely; 
appellation I— can be clearly traced to a most respectable antiquity. In the 
fourteenth and J&fteenth centuries the name was variously written gigue, giga, 
and geig, and signified simply '* the fiddle dance/' from the German geige, " a 
violin." We hear of these gigues, or " fiddle dances/' as early as the days of 
the wandering minstrels, the peculiarity of them being an entire license of step, 
so that the most un talented performer could join in. They became fashionable 
among the upper classes at the Watteau flutes of Louis the Fifteenth's time, but 
were naturally danced with considerably more elegance than their primitive 
form required. They still retained, however, their miscellaneous character, and, 
fiu: from any symmetry' of motion being demanded, the gigue was not correctly 
executed unless several varieties of step were represented among the dancers. 
It was, in fact, *' a medley." 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence of Lully, the chef d^orchettre of 
Louis the Fourteenth, on the art of dancing. His band, which was known as 
*' the twenty-four violins/' was required to furnish all the music for the f(6tes 
and balls of the brilliant court to which it was attached. The gavotte and 
the bourr6e have been ascribed to him, but probably without reason. The co- 
tillon, however, has a more legitimate claim to such a paternity, and most likely 
was at least perfected in the brilliant ball-rooms of Versailles. — The NtUional 
Review, 



The Hive and ms Akalogies.— The hive is analogous to human society, 
in that the male sex has the best part of existeoce, the most comfortable and 
favorable lot. Let us see. The drones are " tHe lazy fathers of th' industrious 
hive." The queen is the one and only fully -developed female in each hive, but 
l^ere are, at a certain season, a vast number of idle gentlemen lounging around. 
The community in a hive consists generally, in the midst of summer, of from 
thirty thousand to forty thousand bees, and of these perhaps fifteen hundred may 
be drones. They are known at a glance by their burly, heavy appearance, and 
a closer examination shows that they have neither the stings nor the leg-baskets 
which distinguish the working and struggling members of the community. The 
drones fly out when they like, but not to gather honey. This they eat, at their 
luxurious pleasure, out of the cells where the workers store it up. They do 
nothing whatever in the hive to earn their keep. They may be seen lazily and 
aimlessly strolling about, as though with their hands in their pockets, or propping 
themselves up in convenient spots and going ofl* to sleep for hours together. The 
one purpose for which they are called into being is to accept the handkerchief, 
if, by chance or favor, it is thrown them by the queen. 

This does not seem so bad, does it? Methinks I have seen perhaps one or 
two, or say three, male human creatures who might not object to take the post 
of drone in a Socialist State. But softly; all is not yet told. The black side 
of the life of a drone must now be displayed. 

The drones are produced only during that short season of the year when 
swarming takes place ; that is to say, the earliest comers of their kind hatch out 
of the eggs about the end of April. Before three months have elapsed from that 
date not a drone is to be seen. All are dead ; and nearly all have been killed 
with the most barbarous cruelty. — The National Review, 
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Habkiet Hubbard Aybb, 805 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Btoiinier Toilet Preparations, Concentrated Odors for the 
Handkerchief, Scented Waters, Dentifrices, 
etc. 

B^camier Cream, for Tan, Sanbnrn, or 
Pimples. 

Beamier Lotion, for Removing Moth tbaox Mabk. 

and Freckles. 

Bdcamier Balm, a Beantifier Pure and Simple. 

Btoimier Powder, will Not Make the Face Shine. 

R^camier Soap, Delicate, Healing, and Pure. 

Famous all over the world as the best and most efficacious 
compounds ever manufactured for sale ; used and endorsed by the 
most beautiful women of every country. 

Voluntary testimonials from Mesdames Adelina Patti Nico- 
lini, Langtry, Modjeska, Bernhardt, Clara Louise Kellogg, Potter, 
and thousands of others. 

Sold by Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the United 
States and Canada. . 

Special Notice. — ^Mrs. Ayer begs to announce her return 
from Europe and the arrival of the most beautiful and artistic 
goods of their kind ever imported to this country. 

Exquisite examples in Ivory, Silver, Tortoise-Shell, Porcelain, 
Crystal, Gold Bronze, etc., in Objects of Art for the Toilet Table 
and Boudoir. Sachets of every size and description. 

These goods have been especially designed and manufactured 
for Mrs. Ayer, and will not be found elsewhere. Unique, artistic, 
and beautiful as Holiday Gifts. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Some Slang Words and Phrases.-—'' Dan" is a word now whose mean- 
ing is known to every one who nndeiBtands the English langoage. About the 
beginning of the century a constable in England named John Dun became cele- 
brated as a first-claas collector of bad accounts. When others would fail to col- 
lect a bad debt, Dun would be sure to get it out of the debtor. It soon passed 
into a current phrase that when a person owed money and did not pay when 
asked, he would have to be " Dunned." Hence it soon became common in such 
cases to say, " You will have to Dun So-and-so if you wish to collect your 
money." 

Until the nomination of Franklin Pierce for the Presidency, the word '' out* 
sider" was unknown. The committee on credentials came in to make its report, 
and could not get into the hall because of the crowd of people who were not 
members of the convention. The chairman of the convention asked if the 
committee was ready to report, and the chairman of the committee answered, 
'' Yes, Mr. Chairman, but the committee is unable to get inside, on account of 
the crowd and pressure of the outsiders." The newspaper reporters took up the 
word and used it. 

" You are a daisy," is used by Dickens in " David Copperfield" in the sense 
of calling a person a daisy in a way to express admir^ition and at the same time 
to laugh at one's credulity. Steerforth says to young Copperfield, " David, my 
daisy, you are so innocent of the world. Let me call you my daisy, as it is so 
refreshing to find one in these cormpt days so innocent and unsophisticated. 
My dear Copperfield, the daisies of the field are not fresher than you." 

" Too thin" was given currency by the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, in the United States Congress, in 1870. Some members had made a 
reply to Mr. Stephens, and the latter had his chair wheeled out in the aisle, and 
said, in that shrill piping voice which always commanded silence, " Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman's arguments are gratuitous assertions made up of whole cloth, — 
and cloth, sir, so gauzy and thin that it will not hold water. It is entirely too 
thin, sir." — American Notes and Queries. 

Who Wrote the Penny-Dreadfuls? — A goodly proportion of them 
began life in the unambitious capacities of compositors, reporters, and hangers- 
on of the newspaper press. One well-known personage of this class began what 
in moments of confidence he delights to style his " literary career" when acting 
-as shopman to a second-hand bookseller in a manufacturing town of the Mid- 
lands. Another distinguished person of the same type translates dubious 
French novels on week-days, and on Sundays actually officiates as minister in 
some sort of dissenting chapel. A third was a village school-master in Scotland, 
while of a fourth a curious anecdote was told a few years ago in a monthly 
magazine. " A friend of the writer," said the magazinist, " has in his service 
a housemaid whose father writes novels for a Fleet Street publisher from ten to 
four daily." A still more amusing illustration of the social status of some of 
o^r popular instructors was lately related by a lady, the wife of a well-known 
physician. Her cook having repeatedly neglected to send up the dinner with 
the punctuality whioh is desirable in a well-ordered household, she remonstrated 
with some sharpness, and, to her astonishment, was informed that the young 
person in question was so much, occupied with the novel she was writing that 
she had been unable to pay due attention to her duties in the kitchen. — The 
Quarterly Review. 
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PATTI 

^' TELLS THE 8EC&ET." 

HoFFMAV House, Kxw Yoek, April 24, 1890. 

To THE Impcblil Haib Begenebatob Company: 

OenUemeny — So much has been said in the news* 
papers about the color of my hair^ I deem it bvi just to 
say it is your Imperial Hair Regenerator whidi I have 
been and am now using. I found the Court Hair-dresser 
in London was applying it to ladies in high social posi-^ 
tion^ and I first had it applied by him, and now, during 
my stay in New York, I have had the application renewed 
by you. 

The result has been beyond my highest expedaJ&on. 
The color obtained is most beautiful, uniform, and, best of 
all, I find it Jiarmless. Your preparation has my cordial 
recommendation. I believe there is nothing in the world for 
the hair like it. 




Send us a sample of youe hair and we will regen- 
ebate it free. you can then judge of its merits. 

The following are the colors, which are all perfect: No. 1, 
Black ; 2, Dark Brown ; 8, Medium Brown ; 4, Chestnut ; 5, Light 
Chestnut ; 6, Gold Blonde ; 7, Ash Blonde. Sold by all druggists 
and hair-dressers, in $1.50 and $8.00 sizes, or direct from 

The Imperial Chemical Company, 

64 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 

We make applications reasonably at our Beception-Booms, 
opposite the Eden Mus6e, or at ladies' residences. 
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Ambebgbis. — ^The word ambergris is French, and sigii^es '' gray amber," 
bat by whom or when first applied to this marine phenomenon we have not been 
able to discover. 

The scientific explanation of the nature of ambergris is that it is the product 
of some disease in the sperm whale analogous to gall-stones. It is found some- 
times in the intestines of the creature, but more frequently is found, after exr 
pulsion, floating on the surface of tropical seas. It floats in masses which have 
a speckled-gray appearance, and mixed with which are generally found some 
remnants of the known food of whales. 

The best quality of ambergris is soft and waxy, but it is said not to be uni- 
form in color. The streaky or marked specimens are preferred. It is opaque 
and inflammable, remarkably light as to specific gravity, as may be understood 
from its always keeping on the surface, and it is rugged to the touch. 

Most of what comes into the market is found near the Bahama Islands, but 
it is also found at the Moluccas and other parts of the Indian Ocean, ofl" a portion 
of the coast of South America, and sometimes floating on the Atlantic Ocean; 

The essential characteristic of ambergris is its powerful and peculiar odor. 
It is so peculiar that art has never been able to imitate it, although the scarcity 
and enormous price of ambergris have lent every stimulus to invention. It is 
so powerful and difiiisive that the very minutest quantity is perceptible in the 
most fragrant perfumes. 

The chief component of ambergris is a fatty matter called ambrein, which 
is obtained by boiling in alcohol. This ambrein — ^and there is said to be about 
eighty-five per cent, of it in the best ambergris — is what gives it its value, for it 
is in this ingredient that the perfume lies. 

There is another peculiarity ascribed to ambergris, and that is the power to 
exalt the flavor and perfume of other substances with which it is brought into 
combination. Thus, a grain or two rubbed down with sugar is often added to a 
hogshead of wine, giving a perceptible and what is considered by some an im- 
proved flavor to the whole. And a small particle of ambergris added to other 
perfumes is found to exalt the odor of the blend. 

In fact, ambergris is too dear to use alone, and it is so dear that it is one of 
the most adulterated articles known to chemists. It is adulterated both by those 
who export it and in the countries in which it is used. — Chambers^ s Journal. 

Chained Books. — As late as the year 1751 notices occur in the librarian's 
account-books of procuring additional chains for the library. But the removal 
of them appears to have commenced as shortly afterwards as 1757, and in 1761 
there was a payment for unchaining fourteen hundred and forty-eight books at 
one halfpenny each. In 1769 some long chains were sold at twopence each 
and short ones at three halfpence, and then en masse nineteen hundredweight 
of " old iron" at fourteen shillings per hundredweight. Several of the chains 
are still preserved loose, as relics. — Macray's Annals of the Bodleian Library, 

St. Jebome's Eye-Glasses. — In the church of Ogni Santi, in Florence, is 
a fresco of Domenico Ghirlandajo representing St. Jerome, and dated 1480. The 
saint, apparently in the agonies of composing a sermon, is seated at a table on 
which IS a wooden desk. An ink-horn, a pair of scissors, and a pince-nez are 
hanging from tacks or pegs nailed into the side of the desk.- The pince-nez is 
small and handleless ; the glasses are round and framed in dark bone ; in the 
bridge, also of bone, is a hinge. — Notes and Queries, 
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THE 
Special Bbain 

Food ' and 



Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, prepared according to tlie formula of 
Prof. Percy, from the brain of the ox, and the germ of the viheai and oat. 

It ia identical in ita composition with braiti-matter, ia rapidlj absorbed, and 
quickljr relieves the depressum from inUlUctuat effbrti, overwork, nervout proalra- 
lian, mdigetlion, and tleeplettnets. 

It strengthcDB the irUelleci, reatoree lottfuncliont, and increases the capacity 
for labor. It aids in the bodiiy and mental development of children. 

It ia the best preventive knoivn for Night-SiueaU and Qmgumption. 

It ia used by the best physicians in the treatment of ncuric diseases. 

It is a Vitai, Nutrient PhoapAife, not an inert Acid 'Phmphale. 

The eminent professor of a well-known theological seminary writes, " I find 
it very nseliil for Brain-wearineM, and have occasion often to recommend it to 
our atudente." 

It is not a secret remedy ; the formula ia on every bottle. 

Descriptive pamphlet free, on application to F. Crosby Co., 56 West Twenty- 
Fifth Street, New York. 

A Wise Combination. — Nobody ought to appreciate the value of Life 
Insurance more than the productive and thrifty classes that inVest in Building 
Associations and by thus combining little sums largely develop and increase 
the number of homes and their comforts. To all who live through the usual 
period required to mature investments thus made, it is doubtful whether any- 
thing offers superior attractions to a Building Association. As is well known, 
however, many men engage in an undertaking of this kind who do not live to 
realize the investment. Death cuts short their attempt to accumulate, and 
herein Life Insurance wisely ekes out and supplements what they had designed 
to do. If one has a given number of shares in a Building Association, he ought 
to have as collateral with it a policy of Life Insurance which shall decrease each 
year in amount and cost in proportion to the deposits and accumulations made 
in the Building Association. For instance, if he have shares enough to pro- 
duce for him $3000 at the end of ten years, and his investments in consequence 
are at the rato, allowing for accumulations, say, of 9300 per year, he ought the 
first year to be insured for $3000, the second year for (2700, the third year for 
{2400, etc., ao that when his investments matured at the end of ten years, the 
insurance would expire. In this way, should he die, all that he designed to 
save is at once paid to his representatives, whether he live six months or nine 
years, — whether he has paid but one month's dues or more. 

One may get accurate information in detail as to the vert uoderate 
COST of this form of insurance by applying In person or by letter to The Penn 
Mutual Life Insuianee Company, 921, 928, and 926 Chestnut Street, Phihulelphia. 
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English Coubt Etiqubttb.— Etiquette u the very life and health of a 
court. It is observed even in the arrangement of seats. On each side of the 
small low dais intended exclusively for royalty are rows of chairs which, I was 
told, were definitely and clearly assigned, not by law, but by absolute although 
unwritten custom, to the different orders in the social scale who accept the 
queen's invitation. No one but those prescribed might occupy them. Thus, on 
one side are duchesses and marchionesses ; on the other, ambassadresses and 
ladies of the Corps Diplomatique. It was my good fortune to witness a very 
pretty and graceful little ceremony in connection with these distinctions, when 
a young and beautiful bride arrived, who within the last few months had become 
a duchess. This was her fitst appearance as such at a court ball, and she was 
making her way diffidently toward the position to which her newly-acquired 
rank entitled her, when the whole of the duchesses present rose simultaneously 
to greet their sister peeress and to receive her into their circle. 

What makes the court ball so well worth seeing is the fact that almost 
everybody in the room has some well-grounded claim to distinction. My own, 
I will admit, was but reflected lustre, and I entered paradise under the wing of 
others, like the rest of the dkbutantes. But these others represented all that is 
most notable and prominent in London. Social rank of all the higher grades 
was fully represented, wealth where it was associated with meritorious money- 
getting, distinguished service to the State, and high professional repute. Noth- 
ing proved this better than the brilliant display of decorations, the constellations 
of stars, crosses, and medals, all attesting the presence of every degree of merit 
and every form of celebrity. Little less distinguished, but from extreme contrast, 
was the plain, almost homely, black dress suit of the American minister, who, 
of course, wore no decorations whatever. He was the only man there thus 
simply attired, the type of a great republic which acknowledges no kind of 
distinction but that of personal merit, and perhaps, so my father says, thinks 
more of such baubles than the most aristocratic nation in the world. — Murray'^ 
Magazine. 

Thb Ambbigan Gibl. — On the other side of the Atlantic it is no new 
thing for a young woman to come before the world, to cut out for herself a suc- 
cessful and honorable career, and to sacrifice all other considerations to the de- 
velopment of her individuality. In America there is no aristocracy but that of 
wealth ; no one inherits distinction, it must be won ; and a passionate wish 
naturally arises to make one's mark in one's own day and generation. As a rule, 
the tendency is towards an artistic or a professional career, but of late years it 
has set towards fashion. 

So if the French soldier's knapsack carries the l^endary hdioUf the trunk 
of the American girl contains the possible blue ribbon of the turf, to be won by 
her in the race for fashionable distinction. And her ambition meets with sym- 
pathy. For when the professional beauty, after due study of the " Almanach de 
Grotha" and of the " British Peerage," leaves her home, her conquests are ap- 
plauded not only by her family, but by whole cities, townships, and States, who 
have watched her preliminary canters, and who invest not a little of their vanity 
in her triumphs. The more sober and valuable achievements of American 
women as sculptors, singers, artists, actresses, lecturers, and doctors are of world- 
wide renown ; for if America has produced Charlotte Cushman, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Mary Anderson, and Marie Van Zandt, society in both hemispheres has 
fallen down and worshipped them. — The Edinburgh Review, 
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poaitivelf care Sice Headache. They itlso relieve distrees from Dyapepaia, 
Dizziaew, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Moath, Coated Tongue, Paia 
in the Side, 

Pnrely vegetable. Sugar-coated. Do not gripe or sicken. 8uall Pbics. 
SuALL Fill. Small Dobe. 

Cabtek Mediciite Co., New York City. 
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Three. — ^There is mach superstitioos regard for the namber three in the 
popular mind, and the third repetition of anything is generally looked upon as 
a crisis. Thus, an article may twice be lost and recovered, but the third time 
that it is lost it is gone for good. Twice a man may pass through some great 
danger in safety, but the third time he loses his life. If, however, the mystic 
third can be successfully passed, all is well. Three was called by Pythagoras 
the perfect number, and we frequently find, its use symbolical of Deity : thus, 
we might mention the trident of Neptune, the three-forked lightning of Jove, 
and the three-headed dog of Pluto. The idea of trinity is not confined to 
Christianity, but occurs in several religions. 

In mythology, also, we find three Fates, three Furies, and three Qraces ; 
and, coming nearer to our own times, Shakespeare introduces his three witches. 
In public-house signs three seems to play an important part, for we frequently 
meet with " Three Cups," " Three Jolly Sailors," " Three Bells," ** Three Tuns," 
" Three Feathers," — ^in fact^ that number of almost anything of which a fertile 
imagination can conceive a trio. In nursery rhymes and tales this number is 
not unknown ; and if we look back to the days of our childhood, most of us will 
call to mind the three wise men of Gk>tham who took a sea-voyage in a bowl, 
not to mention the three blind mice that had their tails cut off by the farmer's 
wife. Perhaps there is some occult power in the number which governs the _ 
division of novels into three volumes and induces doctors to order their medi- 
cine to be taken thrice daily. It is said that some tribes of savages cannot 
count beyond three ; but, although they may have no words to express higher 
numbers, perhaps we should be scarcely justified in assuming that they are in- 
capable of appreciating the value of the latter. — Chamhen^s Journal. 

The Reason* for Castes. — How comes it that the Aryan race, which 
in South Europe, as Herr Penka has shown, has modified its physical type by 
free intermixture with Turanian elements, displayed in India a marked antip- 
athy to marriage with persons of alien race, and devised an elaborate system 
of taboo for the prevention of such unions? An explanation may, perhaps, be 
found in the fact that in India alone were the Aryans brought into close con- 
tact with an unequivocal black race. The sense of differences of color, which, 
for all our talk of common humanity, still plays a great, and, politically, often 
an inconvenient, part in the history of the world, finds forcible expression in 
the Vedic descriptions of the people whom the Aryans found in possession of 
the plains of India. In a well-known passage the god Indra is praised for hav- 
ing protected the Aryan color, and the word meaning color [vama) is used down 
to the present day as the equivalent of caste, more especially with reference to 
the castes believed to be of Aryan descent. Another text depicts the Dasyus or 
Dravidians as noseless ; others dwell on their low stature, their coarse features, 
and their voracious appetite. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that from 
these sources there might be compiled a fairly accurate anthropological defini- 
tion of the Dravidian tribes of to-day. When it is added that the aggregates 
which would be included in the definition represent the lower end of a long 
series of social gradations which in their turn correspond not only to varieties 
of physical type, but also to peculiarities of custom and tribal structure, it is 
obviously but a short step to the conclusion that the motive principle of Indian 
caste is to be sought in the antipathy of the higher race for the lower, of the 
fair-skinned Aryan for the black Dravidian. — Tlie Contemporary Review, 
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Qcina-Lasoohe.— This prepuation haa for Its bails a combination of 
all the principles of the beet cinchonas with a rich special wine; not, like 
many mixtuiee, an ordinal? compound of drugs, but a 
- TCAult of laboriona tesearchea, vhich has won for its in- 
ventor a National Prize of 16,600 francs, and Gold Uedals 
at the EipoeitioDB of Facis, Yienna, etc. 

Quina-I«roche is por excellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, mental 
depression, anramia, etc. Qutna-Laroche ia a powerful 
preaeiratiTe against intermittent and continued feven re- 
bellious to sulphate of quinine, and of exceptional value 
in cases of tardj convalescence; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the blood, chlo- 
rosis, difficnltiea of assimilation, debility, &c. Prevents 
Influenza and La Qrippe. 

E. FoQgera & Co., Agents, No. 80 North William St., New York. 22 Bue 
Drouot, Paris. 

All TBS World's a Staqe. — And to enable every one to act bis part well 
needs that he shall be in perfect health. The very beat actots require prompting 
occasionally, and so it is with the functional parts of our bodies : they sometimes 
require prompting. A sluggish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, if 
taken in time, only need a little prompting to set them right, but if n^lected 
may lead to complications that will necessitate a physician's care. An article 
that has, comparatively speaking, been but recently introduced in America, is 
by far the best little prompter in all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecbam's Pills, a staple article in England, having been before the British 
public for over fifty years, and already in great demand in every other English- 
speaking country throughout the world. These pills are really a wonderful 
medicine, arousing and strengthening the system and prompting every oi^an to 
tiie proper performance of its part. It haa recently been shown that they are 
nine times more used in England than any other patent medicine and have the 
largest sale of any in the world. In fact, they are the World's Medicine. No 
home in America need be without this &mons and inexpensive remedy, for, 
although they are proverbially pronounced to be " worth a guinea a box," they 
can be obtmned of any dra^ist for twenty-five cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen Co., 8Cd Canal Street, New York City, who 
jrill forward them to any address upon receipt of price. 
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Onf Novel- WKrmrG. — ^No worse, bat, on the oonto&ry, far better, for 
being well written. To be well written it must be soitably written, and the 
style which is excellent for a sober, delicate, scientific story is not so excellent 
for a tale of adventure. Even the noveUpublishing newspapers, as long as they 
get their weekly allowance of incident, do not grumble, probably because the 
language is good. Its excellence, however, depends on the matter. Elegant 
and rhythmic English and dainty and prolonged descriptions are not in place 
in a novel of romance ; they cease to be in place as soon as the separate charm 
of the style becomes a rival to the interest of the story. A drama may have too 
much wit, though this is an uncommon fault, and a story, too, is marred when 
the attention, instead of being concentrated on the action, is claimed by the 
manner of the narration. Even in tales of analysis and science, one often sees 
that the author has paused and nibbled at his pen while he sought the best, or 
rather the most unexpected, word. This is actually a frequent vice in modem, 
especially, perhaps, in American, novels which aim at style. There are some 
readers who prefer these interruptions and delays ; they think them proofs of 
delicacy and of exquisite care. This appears to me to be a fault in any work. 
Often, it is true, in Shakespeare, one is forced to stop and read again and again 
some passage, for the extraordinary, astonishing beauty of its manner. But we 
may be sure that Shakespeare did not stop as he wrote, and work the thing 
up — Shakespeare who ''never blotted a line." Of course passages may be 
'' worked up," and yet may show no sign of it. For example, there is a beau- 
tiful sentence in one of Izaak Walton's ''Lives," which reads in its ample 
brevity as if it were quite spontaneous. But several rough copies of it, none of 
them good, are found on the fly-leaf of a book which had been in the possession 
of Izaak. 

The error is to employ a research in style which is inappropriate and tardy. 
This is as much the &ult of some good novdls in the way of analysis as reckless- 
ness of taste and even of grammar is the fault of some books of adventure. The 
worst of it is that, to a good many persons, the fault in the formex class appears 
a merit. When Mr. Stevenson, in his admirable " Master of Ballantrae," makes 
the old Scotch steward talk about " the lurching reverberations of the firelight," 
he drops, for once, into the error of style which is too often recognized as an 
excellence. At all events, the business of "heredity," as in M. Zola's long 
series of romances, can never, probably, be much admired by more than a 
passing fashion. Heredity is much too fieeting and peculiar in its manifesta- 
tions to be seized scientifically. It is about as manageable as hypnotism, which 
is scientific, too, more or less, and is overworked and tedious. But a novel of 
heredity is usually thought scientific, while a novel of hypnotic influence is 
thought romantic. They are about equally scientific, and equally transient. — 
Andrew Lang, in Longman^s Magazine. 

Bird-Manna I— The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Oermany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOKTY years ^o almoBt eveiy mother thought her child must have pare* 
gone or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many ace the children who have been killed or whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, JaudanuiQ, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggiste are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them " poison." The 
definition of "narcotic" is "A medicine which reUevet pain and prodwxt eleep, 
tut which, in poiwnout dote*, prodaeea stupor, eoma, eonvaUiom, arid death." The 
taste and smell of opium medicioes are disguised, and sold under the names of 
"Bateman's Drops," "Godfrey's Cordial," "Soothing 
Syrups," etc. You should not permit any medicine to 
be given to your children without yott or your physician 
knows of what it is composed. 

"Castoria is so well adapted to children that I rec- 
ommend it as superior to any prescription known tome." 
— H. A. Abchee, M.D., 111 South Oxford Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

"I use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapt«d to affectioDs 
of children."— Alex. Robektbon, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

" From peraonal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children."— Dr. Q. C. Osgood, Ixiwel!, Mass, 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhcea, and Feveriehness. Thus the child !s 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 

R "A Life's 

n Experience." 

IJ Lydia Pinkham 

~ to Mrt, Chat, 

1 H. Pinkham. 

" My daughter, 

J you have spent 

•v many years of 

'your life in aid- 

= jng me to com* 

rds. An analysis 

}f female disease 

a my attention is 

aid you in per- 

work. Here is a 

iiies prauiriuo ui' a Woman among 

Women, and contains Facts that cannot be found elsewhere. It is the largest 

collection the world has ever known." 

Note.— These Records are available to the Women of the world. Personal 
attention is given to confidential letters, and correspondence is solicited from 
suffering women. Send stamp for "Guide to Health and Etiquette." 

Lydia E, Pintham's Vegetable Compound is the only Positive Core and 
Legitimato Remedy for the peculiar weaknesses and ailments of women, and 
for Kidney Complaints of either sex the Compound has no rival. All Drug- 
^ts sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills or Lozenges, 
OB receipt of fl.OO. Lydia E. Pinkhak Med. Co., Lykn, Mas8. 
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Sebvaitts in ShAkespeabe's Time.— In the time of Shakespeare domestic 
service was in a state of transition ; the old system was decaying, the new one 
springing into life ; and, if one may he allowed to judge from casual references 
scattered throughout the plays of the poet, the new order does not appear to 
have been altogether satisfactory. In "King Lear'' — ^to take one example — 
Kent denounces Oswald, the steward, as a " knave, a rascal, an eater of broken 
meats ; a base, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, hundred-pound, worsted- 
stocking knave I'' From Shakespeare's plays it further appears that the ser- 
vants of the period were companions and confidants of their master, and that 
they were generally sly and pilfering and players of practical jokes. In great 
families it was customary for servants to take an oath of fidelity on their en- 
trance into office. Posthumus alludes to this usage when he says of Imogene's 
servants, — 

Her attendantf are 
All sworn and honorable. 

The condition of servants at this period was, therefore, peculiar, and it is 
clear that they were ruled by a curious mixture of stern discipline and great 
laxity. One mode of enforcing obedience was by imposing forfeits or fines, 
some of which are enumerated by Sir J. Harrington in his " Nuga Antiquse." 
For being absent from prayers, for uttering an oath, for leaving a door open, or 
" for any follower visiting the cook," a fine was inflicted ; while in another set 
of rules it is provided that 

If any one this rule doth break, 
And out more bread than he can eat, 
ShaH^o the box one penny pay. 

In case an offender should refuse to pay " direct without resistance,'' provision 
is made at the conclusion that 

Eaoh one here shall be assistance, 
And he that doth refose to aid, 
By him one penny shall be paid. 

Chambers's Journal, 

Egyptian Objects in Wood.— A special feature of all collections of 
Egyptian antiquities is the excellent preservation of the objects in wood. Not 
only are the tools and implements in almost the same state as when last used by 
the artisans or husbandmen, but delicate little articles for the toilet or for some 
ornamental purpose retain their carving in all its pristine freshness. Thus, we 
have handed down an admirable example of the archaic type of the Hathor 
head in a mirror-handle of the twelfth dynasty, which when compared with 
those of a later period will serve as a useful illustration to the student of the 
history of Egyptian art. Bepresentations of animals carved in wood of the 
same period show the careful study of nature of the early Egyptian artists, 
while the truthful rendering of form testifies that their system of technical 
education was sound and thorough. What would have been one of the most 
interesting specimens of wood-carving is, unfortunately, in a damaged condition : 
this is a palm-leaf capital from one of the private houses. In its original state 
it was probably painted; in its present state, however, it is valuable as a proof 
of the antiquity of this form of capital.— 2%« Athenaum, 
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The mighty rash of immigration into the Pacific Northwest for the last two 
or three years is not accidental. It is the natural result of influences which 
have been in operation for a century past, but to which the last ten years have 
given the double force of reaction and accumulation. It is like nothing else in 
the history of the settlement of the country — ^barring the stampede to the Cali- 
fornia gold-fields — because the same conditions have never before existed in the 
history of the settlement of the continent. 

Up to ten or fifteen years ago, the westward advance of the tide of emigra- 
tion and settlement in the United States was constant and unchecked. The 
Atlantic coast overflowed upon the slope of the Alleghanies ; the human stream 
ran down into the Ohio Valley and up along the shores of the Great Lakes ; 
the Mississippi Valley absorbed the surplus for a generation ; and it was not 
until the Missouri was passed that there began to be check, accumulation, and 
reaction. 

For the first time since it left the Atlantic shore, the human migration found 
a region where it could neither subsist and multiply according to its wont, nor 
advance in a continuous course, occupying a fertile land as it went on. The 
wave of emigration broke itself on the arid plains of the Missouri, and there was 
check, accumulation, and return, until a new outlet was opened to a fairer land 
for the home-seeker than any living generation had known. Humanity was slow 
to learn the lesson. Thousands poured every year over the limits of natural 
fertility and filled the treeless and arid plains of the Dakotas, Western Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, fighting against nature ta subdue regions unsubduable and 
not worth conquest even if conquered. 

For half a generation the unequal struggle went on. It is not to the present 
purpose to review either the vicissitudes or the results, except so far as they con- 
tribute to explain the present marvellous rush to the northwest coast. The emi- 
gration that is now filling Oregon and Washington with settlers is the released 
accumulation of ten years behind the natural barrier of the arid region of the 
Missouri Valley. When the westward impulse broke over this barrier, it brought 
with it not only the same native force that settled the middle West, but the 
stored-up energy of the years of obstruction. 

The Pacific Northwest is getting the emigration of twenty years in two or 
three. The strongest and best of those who have been trying in vain to make 
homes in a land of a single crop and doubtful market, of polar winter and 
sirocco summer, are leaving the Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska, and even Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin, for Oregon and Washington. The enter- 
prising but prudent home-seekers of the farther east, deterred from migration by 
the discouraging reports from the middle frontier, found hope and impetus in 
news of a fertile land on the Pacific, and to the natural and ordinary immigra- 
Vol. XLVI.— 48 
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tion of tbe few yean since the Pacific Northwest became accessible have beea 
added the accumulations of the years of obstruction on the middle frontier, and 
the reinforcement of the thousands who left homes in the East only to find 
disappointment in the interior, or who reluctantly remained in an overcrowded 
country awaiting news of a land worth the taking, until the movement to the 
North Pacific Coast has become like the rush of a stream through a broken dam. 

The preliminary census tells an eloquent story of this transference of popu- 
lation. While the Pacific Northwest has more than doubled in five years, Iowa 
has lost, Kansas and Nebtaska have but barely held their own, and the Dakotas 
count their gains from 1880 rather than from 1885. The source of their loss is 
the source of the gain in the Pacific Northwest. There is a wholesale migration 
unprecedented in the history of agricultural settlement in America. 

The narrow limits of this article forbid the attempt to do more than to in- 
dicate in broad outline the physical and social features which constitute the 
peculiar attractiveness of the Pacific Northwest to home-seekers of all classes. 
Boughly, the region known as the Pacific Northwest, whose trade-centre and 
dominant city is Portland, extends from the Pacific Ocean to the Bocky Moun- 
tains, and from tbe British possessions to the northern boundary-line of Cali- 
fornia, embracing in unity of interests and common trade-relations about three 
hundred thousand square miles of territory, with a population at this time of 
about one million, more than half of whom are immigrants within the last five 
years. 

The quality that distinguishes this region, beyond all others now open to 
settlement, is its almost infinite variety of capacity and diversity of production. 
Within the limits embraced is an empire of fertility, a little world of diversified 
production, including almost every known product of field, forest, or mine, with 
practically unlimited opportunities for commerce and industry. 

Its salient physical features are the mountain ranges and spurs which divide 
the country into great and fertile valleys, watered by abundant rains in season, 
and a perfect net-work of rivers, the rich agricultural lands of which ofier to the 
fiumer a variety of crops which embraces the entire range of grains, grasses, 
fruits, and vegetables known to the temperate zone, with a never-failing cer- 
tainty and abundance of yield known in no other section of the United States ; 
while to the miner, lumberman, and manu£u)turer, the mountains and their 
foot-hills offer a mineral wealth covering, with one or two exceptions, the entire 
range of precious metals and useful minerals, and timber resources which are 
unsurpassed anywhere, offering, with the product of the farm and stock range, 
the raw material for almost every known branch of manufacture. 

Portland, the imperial city, the commercial heart of this domain of varied 
productive trade and industry, is as fortunate in its situation as its tributary 
country is rich in resources. The mountain-range«i have forced the waters of 
the entire country to converge at this point, and, here uniting, they have swept a 
channel to the sea, that has admitted the sea-going vessel to the very borders 
of the great producing sections at the wharves of Portland. Here the natural 
channels of trade for the whole country have centred since its first settlement, 
and of later days railroads have followed them. Here deep-sea navigation ends, 
but, leading upwards, the diverging streams are navigable for river-steamboats to 
far into the richest of agricultural districts, and they carry a freight, of products 
in season, but little leas in volume than that of the railroads. 

Here Portland was located before the railroads of the Pacific Northwest 
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were, and to Portland the railroads have come as seeking the natural centre. 
Down the Willamette Valley come the lines of the Southern Pacific, entering 
the city from the south. The Union Pacific, following the Columbia, enters the 
city from the east. The Northern Pacific enters from the north, while the 
CanadiaQ Pacific and Great Northern find entrance over the tracks of their 
competitors, and tour other roads now under construction promise to add largely 
to the channels of the city's trade before the close of 1891. 

Portland is not alone the greatest, it is the only proper railroad centre on 
the Pacific coast. San Francisco, though a greater city, is dominated by a 
single railroad, and its entire territory is reached by lines owned by the one 
corporation. Portland is the one point whose natural advantages have com- 
pelled a division of business, and secured for her merchants the benefit of com- 
petition in the carrying-trade by rail, as her water-ways, which laid the foun- 
dation of her greatness, have, through all her growth, protected her from railroad 
combination and monopoly in her tributary territory. 

As a general ceftitre of transportation the situation of Portland could hardly 
be more advantageous. The navigable waters of the Ck>lumbia bring to her 
wharves sea-going vessels of all classes, and open to her the trade of the world, 
and, though she is but in her infancy as a commercial port, she already has eight 
distinct lines and systems of ocean traffic, connecting her in trade with Europe, 
China, Japan, South America, Alaska, British Columbia, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States. In her rii^rs, navigable for steamboats to 
far into the producing sections, she is unique among all the seaports of the 
Pacific coast ; while the complete railroad system of which she has in the short 
period of seven years become the centre is now more complete than is practi- 
cable at any other point, and gives certain promise of a still more brilliant 
future. 

As a result of the infinite variety and richness of the natural resources of 
her tributary territory, and the advantages which her k)cation and complete 
system of transportation lines give her in her position of trade centre, Port- 
land, which, under the United States census of the present year, has, with her 
suburbs, a population of 69,257, has become the site of a trade and commerce 
which is greater than that of any other city in the entire country in proportion 
to its population. 

The annual wholesale and jobbing trade of the city amounted for the year 
1889 to $115,000,000,. and one-third of this was the result of its growth since 
1888, the results for the years 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 being as follows: 

For 1886 this trade wm over $60,000,000 

" 1887 " " " " 60,000,000 

" 1888 « " " " 76,000,000 

a 1389 it It tt u 115,000,000 

The capital at present employed in this trade is about $65,000,000 ; this is 
divided among a large number of houses, but there are 100 employing each a 
capital exceeding $200,000, divided as follows : 

66 with a capital of $200,000 to $600,000 

12 " « " " 600,000 to 1,000,HO 

22 " « " " 1,000,000 and over. 
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There are sixteen banks, having a paid-up capital, surplus, and standing 
deposits as follows : 

Capital $S,SOO,000 

Surplus and undiTided profits 2,678,750 

Averag* standing deposits 11,000,000 

Total $20,478,750 

During the year 1889 the bank capital was increased $400,000, the surplus 
1878,000 (the increase in the latter being in addition to dividends often to forty 
per cent paid on capital), and there was a considerable addition to the general 
capital invested in the trade direct; yet so great has been the growth of thia 
trade during the past season, and so far have its demands exceeded the capital 
at command, that early in the year the banks were obliged to suspend loaning 
to all but their oldest and best customers, and limit themselves to supplying the 
most pressing demands of these, and the great want of the city at this time is 
additional capital in her banking, mercantile, manufacturing, and building in- 
terests. 

The favorable commercial situation of Portland has thus far borne fruits 
more in the growth of wealth and culture than in increase in population, and 
while her 69,000 inhabitants do not entitle her to any very high rank as a 
city in the matter of population, in her riches, culture, and social life, her mode 
of living and educational advantages, she has the aspect of a great metropolis. 
The rapidly-multiplying opportunities for investment and realization are, how- 
ever, bearing their fruits in the matter of population, which has fully doubled 
in the last five years. But these opportunities are such as to warrant a far 
greater growth in the near future, and it is more than probable that within the 
next five years Portland will more than double her present population, and be 
in size more nearly what she is as a commercial centre. 

The surest guarantee of rapid increase of population is the development 
of manufacturing industries, for which the infinite resources of the surrounding 
country afford ample material, and the large trade which Portland has in the 
manufactured products makes ample demand, and, though hampered here, as 
elsewhere, by the lack of the capital necessary to meet the demand in full, that 
Portland has not been unmindful of her opportunities in this respect is shown 
by the advance which she has made therein during the last five years. In 1886 
her manufacturing industries employed 2764 hands and had an output in manu- 
factured product valued at $5,447,660 ; in 1889 these industries employed 7862 
hands and had an output of $20,183,044; and it is probable that 1890 will show 
an increase of more than twenty-five per cent, over 1889. 

While it cannot be claimed that either the business-blocks or the private 
residences are what might reasonably be expected from her position as a com- 
mercial centre and the wealth which she has accumulated as such, Portland is 
a solidly-built city, with well-built business blocks and a number of handsome 
and comfortable private residences, and, which says more for her general pros- 
perity, with no poor quarter. In public buildings she has done somewhat better 
than might have been expected from her size and age. In her churches and 
school-buildings she takes a high rank, and last spring was opened a hotel, 
built by the citizens at a cost of one million dollars, which is presently the 
finest on the Pacific coast. At the present time there are under construction 
a Union D6p6t to cost $1,000,000, a City Hall to cost $500,000, a Chamber of 
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Commerce to cost a like sum, and a Public Library to cost about $150,000, 
several fine stone churches and business buildings, and dwellings to the value 
of several millions of dollars. 

The sanitary conveniences of Portland are better than those of any city on 
the coast, its local transportation facilities of horse, electric, and cable railway 
lines are equalled only in San Francisco, and its water and sewer systems are 
complete, serving every part of the city. These advantages of maturity and 
completeness, not found elsewhere west of the Missouri River, added to the 
charms of a climate combining the features of the south of England with 
those of the Mediterranean, an environment of the finest natural scenery on 
the continent, and a cultured society and superior educational advantages, give 
to Portland the same high standing as a place of residence that her great com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests give her as a place of business and invest- 
ment. 

The conservatism of a commercial and industrial community has thus far 
prevented a real-estate boom in Portland,, but her rapid growth has made an 
active market in purchases for actual use. In 1889 the number of transfers was 
5721, with a consideration of $14,140,852, and thus far it has been better for the 
current year. Growth brings a consequent rise in values, and at present low 
prices no better place for investment could be found than Portland now is. 

Those who may desire detailed infon^iation as to the city of Portland or 
the Pacific Northwest may obtain the. same without cost, by addressing the 
Oregon Immigration Board, Portland, Oregon. This board is composed of 
leading business-men of Portland, has no lands for sale, and does not act aa 
agent for any person or interest, it having been established for the sole puri)oee. 
of giving reliable information as to the city and the entire country of which 
the city is the metropolis. ' 



Steel. — A manofiuture which plays, and will increasingly play, so large a 
part in our national armament and commercial prosperity as steel does, must 
Becesnuily have an interest for patriotic Brltiahers. 

It has been a problem with scientists how to formalate a definition of steel 
that shall be at once accurate and concise. Sir William Siemens gives a good 
general definition : " Steel is a compound of iron with any other substance 
which tends to giye it superior strength. This definition embraces tiie various 
kinds of steel, from the hardest tool-steel down to the softest, and also those 
eomponnds in which manganese, tungsten, and chromium replace the carbon of 
ordinary steel. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to define steel by its 
■lechanical properties. Steel is almost the hardest substance in nature if 
treated in a certain way ; treated in another way it Is the most elastic of metals, 
if not the most elastic substance in nature ; and treated in another way it is 
nearly the most ductile of metals. It is decidedly the strongest substance in 
nature. Steel is a material of much higher nature than iron. It is much 
stronger, and can be made to possess nearly any degree of strength, hardness, 
and ductility, between wide limits, that it is desired to give it" 

Steel has an ancient history. Modern discoveries have demonstrated that 
steel was known to the ancient world fully three thousatid years before the 
Ohristian era, and there are frequent allusions to it and descriptions of primitive 
processes in the works of writers down the stream of time, — a history which has 
been continued in the records of various processes up to the period at which I 
date the birth of modern steel, about a quarter of a century back. 

The methods of steel manufacture in use up to this date were mainly 
directed to the production of hard steel suitable for edge-tools, bayonets, etc., 
such being almost the sole purposes to which steel was then applied. But many 
new uses have since been developed, for which formerly iron was alone em- 
ployed, such as guns, armor-plates, ship-plates, bridge and railroad^ construc- 
tion, shafting, etc.,— uses requiring all the varying powers of adaptability which 
the metal possesses. 

In allusion to the comparative softness and hardness of steel, it may be 
well to mention that steel which will bear a tensile or pulling strain of twenty- 
five to thirty tons per square inch is called *' soft ;" that which will stand from 
thirty' to thirty-eight tons' strain, ''mild;" and from that to fifty tons and 
upward, " hard" and " extra hard." Roughly speaking, it is the presence of 
carbon in greater or leas quantities which determines the hardness or softness 
of steel. — 17^ Oentleman's Magazine. 

Mr. James £. Scripps, senior proprietor of the Evening News, has placed 
the sum of one thousand dollars at the disposal of the trustees of the Detroit 
Museum of Art to enable them to offer that sum to defray the coat of two yeara' 
study in one of the great art schools of Europe as a 'prize for the greatest pro- 
ficiency displayed by any pupil in the Detroit Art Academy in the ensuing 
year. The school opens September 15, and the award will be made at the end 
of May next. The prize is open to students from all parts of the country. 
Particulars will be furnished on application to the Secretary, Detroit Museum 
of Art. — Detroit Times. 

Singe 1857 England's small wars have cost her about $110,000,000. The 

war with China in 1857-^2 cost her $30,000,000 ; the Abyssinian expedition in 

1867-70, $41,500,000 ; the South African war in 1879-80, $14,000,000 ; the Nile 

expedition in 1884-85, $6,250,000 ; the Afghan war, between 1880 and 1886, 

$15,000,000. 
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The first requirement of an article 
is utility, — the second, art. The latter 
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There are lamps — and lamps. You 
find the best burners in ordinary 
lamps. Also in extraordinary lamps 
like the "Concolor" and " Miltonia." 
In these the purchaser can have a 
choice of the good burners in the 
market. 

The light from , your burners will 
shine through the roughest glass. 
Also, through delicate porcelain. The . 
light is the same. The effect vastly different. It is like 
comparing a hovel to a palace, — a rush-light to the sun. 

The " Concolor" and " Miltonia" are revelations. No 
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are dainty and beautiful. — real poems in porcelain. 

An infinite variety of sizes and shapes 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co!s New Books 



Come Forth. 



A Novel by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, authors of 
"The Master of the Magicians.** ^1.25. 

This is a story of the time of Christ. Lazarus is the hero; several other New Testament char- 
acters are introduced ; and the story, while true in spirit to the life and thought of the time and place, 
and entirely reverent, is a striking love-story, liliely to be widely popular. 

Civil Government. 

By John Fiske, author of "The 
Critical Period of American His- 
tory/' etc. • With Questions by 
F. A. Hill, Principal of the 
English High-School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Crown 8vo, jji.oo. 

An admirable book on American government, 
equally valuable for schools and for the general 
reader. 



The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix. 

By Francis Tiffany. With a 
Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, Jii.50. 

As the founder of vast and enduring institu- 
tions of mercy in America and in Europe, Miss 
Dix has no peer in the history of Protestantism. 
Mr. TifTany tells her remarkable story with excel- 
Jent judgment and skill. 



Ascutney Street. . 



A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of ''Faith Gartney's Girlhood,'* 
etc. i2mo, 1 1.50. 

One of Mrs. Whitney's excellent stories which show that reality, sincerity, unselfishness, and 
moble aspiration make life not only worth living, but infinitely more sane and beautiful than low aims 
and pretence can make it. 

James Russell LowelL 

Literary Essays, I. -IV. The first 
four volumes of an entirely new 
Edition of Mr. Lowell's Com- 
plete Works. To fill ten volumes, 
uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow, and Whittier. With three 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
JI1.50 a volume ; uncut, I1.50. 



William B. IVeeden. 

Economic and Social History of 
New England, 1620-1789. With 
• an Appendix of Prices. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, ^14.50. 



A work of great value, the fruit of long study 
and research, written in a strong, attractive style. 



Aztec Land. 



By Maturin M. Ballou, author of '' Due West,'* " Due South,*' '' Due North," 
** Under the Southern Cross," *'The New Eldorado," etc. Each book, 
crown 8vo, <|i.5o. 

Mr. Ballou. who is well known as one of the most intelligent and enterprising of modem travel- 
lers, has recently visited Mexico. The results of his observations are embodied in a book which 
cannot fail to find a host of readers. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Nature, Lectures, and Addresses; 
and Representative Men. Pop- 
ular Edition in one volume, cloth, 
{1. 00. 



Alfred the Great. 

By Thomas Hughes, author of 
**Tom Brown's School-Days at 
Rugby," etc. |{i.oo. 

a delightful biography, and a notable chapter 



in English history. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Prudence Palfrey. This charming novel in Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 

♦»* For sale by all BoohselUrs. Sent^ poitpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MABIETTA'S OOOD TUBES. JSt 

Ambbosi. The true story of a lltUe Italii 
girl, giyen in her own words. 

MISS MATII<DA ABCHAMBEAV VAH 
BOBHr. (LitUe Folks' Serial.) By Euzabbth 

SHOBT BTOBIES in great variety, beautiAiUy 
illuKtrated. Written by the most popular authors: 
Elbrid«9 8. Brooks, Susan Coolidge, Mrs. M. E. W.Sher- 
wood/sarah Ome Jewett, Emille Poulsson, and others. 
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IniertaUng ArHck$t many of them elaborately pictorial, 
6y Mr$. Oen. John A. Logan, Agnes BeppHer, Henry Bacon, 
Sliwabeth RoMne Penneu, Maud Howe, etc., etc. 

PieVBB DBAWIBTO FOB CHIIiDBEM. By 

Cabolinb Rimmbb. Twelve Illustrated Lessons, 
withprixea, 

OVB OOTEBSTBIEirT. By Hon. Johh D. Long. 
A series of papers for preparing boys (and girls) for 
intelligent citizenship. 
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THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 



BABYLAND. 

The one magazine for the 
babies. 

60 cents a year, 5 cents a number. 



THE PANSY. 

Edited by "Pansy." 
For Sunday and Weekday readiag. 
Only 91 a year, IQ cents a number. 



WIDE AWAKE. 

Knlaiged to 100 pages every 
month. 

92.40 a year, 20 cents a number. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. For youngest readers. 91.00 a year, 10 cents a number. 

Specimen copy of any one, 5 cents ; of the four, 15 cents. 
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A Bent Boh'lnson Crusoe. One of the most remarkable of recent narratives, the liie-stonr of aa 
absolute castaway whose experiences outrank those of the fictitious Robinson Crusoe. Edited at the 
narrator's dictation by J. A. Wilkinson. 12mo. Cloth, 91.25. 

Five I^lttio Peppers Mldwaar. A sequel to that most popular of all children's books, " Five Little 
Peppers." and just as bright and dellghtnil. Bv Maboabbt Sidnby. 12mo. Cloth, 91.50. 

U. S. A collection of all the curious fiicts in Unitea States history that every one wants to know and never 
knows where to find. A book for every American home. By Malcolm To wnsend. 12mo. Cloth, 9L50. 

The Poet*S Tear. A sumptuous presentation of some of the world's choicest poems, descriptive of 
nature in her varying moods. ProAuely illustrated. Edited by Oscab Fay Adams. Oblong 4to. 
Cloth, 96.00; morocco. 910.00. 

Our Early Pi*esldents. theib WrvBS and Childbbn. A AiU, complete, and deeply interesting ac- 
count of the families of the White House, from Washington to Adams. Compiled from family records 
and reminiscences by Habbibt Taylob Upton. 150 illustrations. 4to. Cloth, 94.00 ; half calf, 96.00; 
morocco. 98.00. 

Great €ltles of the World. A practical, descriptive, and picturesque panorama of the great dtioB 
of the present Proftisely illustrated. Edited by elbridgb S. Brooks. 4to. Cloth, gilt, 98.50. 

Out of Doors with Tennyson. A profusely illustrated volume, comprising selections flrom the 
poems of Lord Tennyson, descriptive of pastoral scenes. A charming gift-book. Edited by Elbbidob 
S. Bbooks. 4to. Illuminated cover, 92.50. 

Aronnd the World with the Bine Jaehets. A graphic account of a voyage in a U. S. man-of- 
war to display the American flag in out-of-the-way places. By Henby E. Rhoades, Lieutenant U.8.N. 
Cloth. 92.25 ; boards, 91.75. 

A HALP-BOZEir DELIOHTETJL NEW BOOKS P0£ TOBNO FOLKS. 

The Lion City of Africa fthrilUng adventure), by Willis Boyd Allen. 92.25. An Adirondack Cabis fa 
brilliant book of travel), by Margaret Sidney, 92.25. Chuck Purdy (a breezy story of boy life in New York 
City), by William O. Stoddard. 91.25 Hermit Island (a searching and sparkling girls' book) by Katharine 



Lee Bates, 91.25. Dollikins and the Miser (a charming story of a generous nature, by the author of a 
"Queer LltUe Princess") by Frances Eaton, 91.50. Little He and She (a healthy and 



story of two bright children), by Grace Denio Litchfield, 9L50. 
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RAStlBLAH. By BAHCKI. JOHItBOH. 
ABDALLAH. By Kdouabd LaboDLJlVI. 
RAFHABI. ByALFHOHBB DBLiMABTIKS. 
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FICOIOLA. By X.B.BAIHTIHE. 

OllUr mluinw »/oI1«b. 

The Bridge of the Gods. 

ABomaocaof IndlanOreffon. By J.H.Balch.M.A 

nniiBual power the iMtense. Bl«rii piety of tba minlalen 
of colonial New Eogland. and the stranice mingling of 
dignity, sopersiltlon, fbrodty. and eiolclsra thatcharao- 
lerlied the early lodlan warriors. 

Masterpieces of Foreign Authors. 

Enropean writsrs. pr«ented Incompact ISmo volumes, 
well printed on good paper, and preitlly bound. Per 

DOCTOR ANTONIO, Bv OfovAHNI RliTHMt. 
"■"" MORALS AND MAN "" "" ■""" """ 

TUBY. Being tbe ok 

slated hy Bblkk scth- 

:elm Mbister. bt 

D. with an Introdnotfoi 



Odes from the Greek Dramatists. 

llsh Poets and 
.ABD. Unllbrm 



ta Halation which 

Eric; 

Or, Little by Little A Tale of Rcalyn Sohcwl. By Caboei 
Parbir. New llluBtrated edition, with TA original 
daslRns by Hordoo Browne. ISmo. OUtedgss f£J«, 

Ingly vainablBaddlilon to the text. 
>st-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 

&. CO., CHICAGO. 
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THE GOL04IUNTERS 





AOVENTUMCS Ofl 
WAH-mSOMUtit 




"The Century" in 1891. 

The recent remarkable serial successes of 
^this magazine will be continued in the new 
volume by "The Gold Hunters of California," 
written by survivors of the pioneers of '49 and 
earlier years, describing the gold discoveries, 
the trip to California, etc., etc., and by extracts 
from advance sheets of the famous Talleyrand 
Memoirs, soon to be issued in book form in 
Paris. For more than half a century these 
memoirs have been secretly preserved. 

Other serial features include the narrative 
of an American in Tibet, a remarkable journey 
through an almost unknown land ; papers on 
Lincoln's Personal Traits by his private secre- 
taries, the adventures of escaping war-prison- 
ers, stories of Custer and other great Indian 
Fighters, Naval Battles of 1812, American 
Newspapers described by noted journalists, 
articles on the Government of Cities, " Present- 
Day Papers," by Bishop Potter, Seth Low 
and others; "The Faith Doctor," a novel by 
Edward Eggleston, with novelettes and stories 
by Frank R. Stockton and others, brilliant art 
features, etc., etc. 

The November Number, 

Bcgii 
tant ! 
Train 

and " Colonel Carter of Carters ville," a delightful illustrated novelette 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. Also "Life in the White House in the 
Time of Lincoln " by Col. John Hay, " How London is Governed,*" 
•• On the Andersonville Circuit" by an ex-Union prisoner, two com- 
plete stories, "The Printing of The Century '* by Theo. L. De 
Vinne, etc., etc. Nearly one hundred illustrations. Bi!/^ with No- 
vember. $4,00 a year, smgle numbers 35 cents. 




^^^^ ^^ ? ? ? ??^^u^^^^ ^ ^/^u/r * 
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THE CENTURY CO •SSEastITWStreetN 
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NT^T — jr l^^^^^L^O Published by THE CENTURY CO., 
Cr J/lL XI^KJKJ IS11.O 33 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON, The story of the famous comedian's life told by himself, in 
one octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, with 80 full-page illustrations. Beautifully bound in vellum. Price, ^.00. 

ANOTHER BROWNIE BOOK. By Palmer Cox. Entirely new. A delightful book for children. Price, |5x .50. 

SANTA Cli AUS ON A I<ARK. By Dr. Washington Gladdhn. A Christmas book for boys and girls. Price, %x .as. 
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SGRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 

FOR 

1891 



Will be noteworthy for a number 
of special features which the pub- 
lishers believe are of very unusual 
interest, and among them the follow- 
I ing may be enumerated: 



Sir Edwm Arnold win contribute (to begin in the December number) 

a series of four articles on Japan, its people, its ways and its thoughts. Mr. Robert 
Blum, who was commissioned to go to Japan to illustrate the articles, has provided a 
very exceptional series of drawings to accompany Sir Edwin's text. Other articles 
upon the Japanese national festival, by Prof. John H. Wigmore, of Tokio, also illus- 
trated by Mr. Blum, will follow. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley has prepared an important paper (entirely 

distinct from his book *'In Darkest Africa"). Another valuable article in the 
African series will be Mr. J. Scott Keltic's article suggested by the recent African 
Exhibition held in London. Both papers will be illustrated. 

1 he ^V recker, a senal novel by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osboume, 

a stirring story, will run through a large part of the year. With illustrations by 
William Hole. 

Professor James BryCe, M.P., the author of "The American 

Commonwealth," will write a series of four articles upon India, embodying his recent 
journey and studies in a land of never-ending interest to American readers. 

The Ocean Steamships win be the subject of an important series 

somewhat upon the lines of the* successful Railroad articles. Modern ocean travel 
▼ill be treated from both the picturesque and the practical points of view, and 
Passenger Service, The Life of the Officers and Men, Speed and Safety Devices, and 
How the Lines are Conducted, will be touched upon and illustrated. 

Great Streets of the World is the title of a succession of novel 

articles in which author and artist will collaborate to give the characteristics of famous 
thoroughfares. The first, on Broadway, will be written by Richard Harding Davis, 
and illustrated by A. B. Frost ; others will follow on Piccadilly, London, the Boule- 
vards, Paris, the Corso, Rome, etc. 

Carl LumholtZ, the explorer, and author of "Among the Cannibals," at 
present upon an expedition exploring unknown parts of Northern Mexico, will give the 
History of his travels in two or more papers, accompanied by elaborate illustrations. 

The price of Scribner's Magazine makes it possible to add 
a subscription to one's other reading at a very small cost. 
Orders should be sent at once. 

Yearly Subscription, $3. Single Number, 25 cents. 
CHARLES SCR/BNER'S SONS, Publishers, 

743-745 BROADWAY. NEIV YORK. 
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BOOKS 

Illustrated Holiday Books. 

The Low-Back'd Car. 

By Samxtel Lover. With Twelve Illustrations by Wii^uam Magrath, 
printed by Photogravure from Copper Plates, with Plate-Mark; also 
Twelve Initial Vignettes engraved on Wood by C. H. Rked. Size of 
volume, g}i x 1 1 inches. Handsomely bound in cloth, $5.06. Also an 
Edition de Luxe, with the Illustrations reproduced by the Forbes Photo- 
gravure Process from the Author's Original Drawings. All first Proofe 
on Japan Paper. Text in Red and Black. Polio, 11 x i^}i inches, 
$15.00. 

Rab and His Friends. 

By John Brown, M.D. With Eight Illustrations by Herbiann Simon 
and Edmund H. Garrett, and a Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.50; new 
style leather, $1.75. Also an Edition de Luxe, with Photogravure 
Proofs from Original Drawings. Red and Black Text. One Himdted 
and Twenty-five Copies printed. Large 4to. Neatly bound. $5.00. 

The Miller s Daughter. 

By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated with Original Designs by H. Win- 
THROP Peirce, Edmund H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton 
Brown, and J. D. Woodward. Engraved on Wood. One volume 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00 ; ivory surface covers, $3.^0 ; new style leather, 

$3.50- 

The Two Brothers (Pierre et Jean). 

By Guy de Maupassant. Illustrated by Ernest Duez and Albert 
Lynch. Translated by Albert Smith. 4to. Bound in paper, enclosed 
in cloth portfolio, $12.50; extra cloth, gilt top, $13.50; three-quarters 
levant morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 

Legend Laymone. 

A Poem by M. B. M. T01.AND. With full-page Illustrations by Mow- 
bray, Church, Richards, B01.TON Jones, Frank Jones, De Quei^in, 
Sword, Maud Humphrey, Hamilton Gibson, and Herbert Den- 
man, reproduced by the Forbes Photogravure Process ; also Decora- 
tions in the Text from Designs modelled in clay by John J. BoylB- 
Square 8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top and rough edges, 
$2.50 ; ivorine, $3.00 ; Turkey morocco, $5.00. 

Diego Velazquez and His Times. 

By Carl Justi, Professor at the University of Bonn. Translated by 
Professor A. H. Keane, and revised by the author. With Fifty-two 
Magnificent Wood-Cuts, a Frontispiece of Velazquez's own Portrait, 
etched by Forberg, and a Plan of the old Palace at Madrid. 8vo. 
Half leather, $10.00. 

♦»• Bor sale by all BookselUrs^ or will be sent free of expense, by the PHblishers, on receipt of price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphit. 
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Illustrated Holiday Books. 

Leaves from the Life of a Good-for-Nothing. 

Mrs. a. L. Wister's Translation from the German of Joseph F. Von 
BiCHKNDORPP. Handsomely Illustrated by Photogravures from De- 
signs by JOHANN and Kanoldt. Printed on Fine Plate Paper 
throughout. Small 4to. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, ;S5.oo ; 
full leather, {6.00 ; tree-calf, {9.00. 

Lamia. 

By John Keats. Designs by Wii^l H. Low. Large 4to. Printed on 
Plate Paper, and containing Forty Reproductions in Photogravure from 
Original Drawings. Also, New and Smaller Edition. A fac-simile of 
the original, reduced. Folio. Bound in cloth, 1 15.00 ; in Japanese silk, 
$25.00; morocco, I25.00. Small 4to Edition. Bound in cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, $5.00 ; full leather, stamped, $6.00 ; tree calf, $10.00. 

Odes and Sonnets of Keats. 

With Photogravure Illustrations. Designs by Wii^i* H. Low. Uniform 
with "Lamia." One of the most elegant illustrated volumes ever 
published. Folio. Extra cloth, $15.00; Japanese silk, $25.00; 
morocco, $25.00. 

Memoirs of Count Grammont. 

By Anthony Hamii^ton. Edited, with Notes, by Sir Walter Scott. 
With Portrait of Author, and Thirty-three Etchings by L. Boisson, on 
India Paper, from Original Compositions by C. Delort. Imperial 
8vo. Uncut edges. Bound in cloth, $18.00 ; full morocco, $30.00 

A Sentimental Journey 

Through France and Italy. By Laurence Sterne. Illustrated 
with Twelve Full-page Photogravures and Two Hundred and Twenty 
Drawings in the Text, by Maurice Leloir. Small 4to. Extra cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50 ; new style leather, $4.50. 

Beranger s Songs and Poems. 

Selected by W. S. Walsh. With Steel Plate Illustrations from the best 
French Edition. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt top, $4.00; new style 
leather, $5.00 ; tree calf, $9.00. , 

Infelicia. 

Red Line. Poems by A. I. Menken. With a Sketch of the Author by 
W. S. Walsh. Illustrated by F. O. C. Darley, Harry Fenn, F. E. 
LuMMis, F. S. Church, etc. Small 4to. Cloth^ gilt top, $2.50; new 
style leather, $3.50. 

Three Poems. 

With Wood-Engravings. Containing an ** Elegy Written in a Country 
Church- Yard, ' * by Thomas Gray, **The Hermit,'* by Oliver Gold- 
smith, and ** The Closing Scene,'* by T. Buchanan Read. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00 ; ivory surface, $6.00 ; full tree calf, $10.00. 

%• Fbr sale by all Booksellers, or wilt be sent free of expense, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

• 7x5 and 7x7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE l]vlDEPE|4DEf4T 

No. asx Broadway, New York. 

IN its forty-Becond year of publication, The Ikdependent elands easily at the head of religions and 
literary weekly newspapers of the world. Being undenominational, it has an excellent opi>ortnnitj 
to present to its readers discussions upon all religious questions; and both clergymen and laymen 
seek Its pagea for a tteer and AiUcr discussion than any denominational paper will grant. Having thirty- 
two folio pages, it has space to give all of the important religious intelligence ; and to aid it in doing so, it 
has a paid corps of correspondents scattered all over the world. The matter of expense is not considered 
in its aim to give its readers what is best, freshest, and most valuable. 

FOR forty years past the design of The Independent has been to publish the ablest and best family 
paper in the world, and such it has now become. Aside ftom the religions element of The Inde- 
pendent, its literary attractiveness is unequalled. A glance at the names of our general contrib- 
utors will convince any one that the literary merit of The Independent is of the highest Its department 
devoted to book reviews is probably better and fuller than can be found in any other American periodical, 
and is only equalled by those of the Academy and Athetutum of London. 

IT has altogether twenty-two different departments, nearly all of which are edited by or contributed to 
by specialists. These departments are Literature, Editorials, Fine Arts. Husic, Science, Religious 
Intelligence, Missions, School and College, News of the Week, Hymn Notes, the Sunday-School, iegal. 
Sanitary, Pebbles, Biblical Research, Farm and Garden, Insurance, Weekly Market Reports, Financial, 
Ck)mmercial, Personalities. 

THE Independent rigidly excludes from its columns advertisements of a doubtful character, or any 
by which subscribers Inlght be misled and lose money. In consequence, space in its advertising 
columns is sought after by the very best class of advertisers, to the satisfaction both of the adver- 
tiser and subscriber. 

BURING the past year The Independent, desiring that its subscribers should have stories by the very 
best living authors, has published contributions firom Katharine Lee Bates, S. G. W*. Benjamin, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Elaine Goodalc, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Julie M. Lippman, Grace Denio 
Litchfield, Margaret J. Preston, Charles 0. D. Roberts, Maurice Thompson, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Eliza- 
beth Stoddard, Horace Townsend, Thomas Wentworth HIgginson, Elisabeth Stuart Phelps, Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, Susan Coolidge, Thomas Dunn English, Louise Imogen Guiney, Edward Everett Hale, Joaquin 
Miller, W. H. Bishop, T. B. Aldrich, Mrs. L. B. Walford. Lucy C. Lillie, William Clyde Fitch, Dora Read 
Goodale, William O. Stoddard, W. Clark Russell, Arthur Hale, Carlotta Perry, Julia Schayer, Agnes Farley 
Millar, John J. & Bccket, Augusta Larned, F. B. Stanford, Edmund Collins, and others. The same gen- 
eral i)olicy of providing original stories by the foremost living authors will be maintained. A list of its 
general contributors, embracing the names of a large number of the ablest writers in this country and 
Europe, will be mailed upon request. 

New and Special Features of The Independent. 

The Independent has made arrangements to print, during the coming year, many exceedingly im- 
portant papers, treating upon subjects of the greatest interest to every one of our citizens, and among 
other topics to be presented, which will be discussed by the ablest writers, are the following : 

RAILROAD 8TRXZS8 : What Laws are Demanded for their Prevention ; TAZATIOK : How Simplified 
and J^ualized; TEMPSBAVOE; 8AHITART aUXSTZOirS: What NaUonali and State Action is required 
to promote Health; MARRIAGE AHD DIYOROB; EHDOWMSVT OF 00LLSOE8 AHD 80S00L8; EOV 
TO PROMOTE PATRIOTISM; EDTJOATIOK : Inter-Collegiate Games; THE OBSERYAVCE OF SUITDAY; 
BMIGRATIOK: Shall it be Restricted? THE CIYIL AND POLITIOAL RIGHTS OF WOMEH; TEX 
PRESS; KATIOKAL IMPROVSMSITTS ; OAHADA'S DE8TIKT; THE KEGRO AS A POLITICAL 
FAOTOR IK THE SOUTH, etc. 

The Independent will publish during the winter a number of the lately-discovered essays of Thomas 
De Quincey, author of " The Confessions of An Opium Eater." This is the greatest literary discovery 
•f the day, and, among newspapers, The Independent has exclusive right to publis(h them. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 



Three months . . . $0.75 
Pour months .... i.oo 



Six months . . . . $1.50 
One year 3.00 



Two years $5.00 

Five years 10.00 



<* TRIAL-TRIP" of one month, 30 cents. Single copies, 10 cents. 

No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for has expired. 

The Independent Clubbing-List will be sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wishing to 
subscribe for one or more i)apers or magazines, in connection with The Independent, can save money 
by ordering from its Club-List. Address 

P.O. Box 2787. THIS IBiDISPHBIDEMX, Pfew YorlL. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF EII6LISH SORG ; 

OB, 

SSIiBGTIONS FROM THB FOETB OF THB 

BSIQN OF VICTORIA. 

Xditso Am> Arsamgko bt Hknbt F-Rakdouph. 

*— 1%« Earlier PO0U. The BlaektBood Cbterte oimI Xarlv 8eot- 

tUhroeU. Th» F09U ^ ramng Irtkutd. Pp.zzzil. 

290 

•*^1U PoeU qf the Flret HnH/ </ M« Bma%. The J^owOUl 

Foete, Pp. zzlz. 296 
•^•^Tkm Poete </the LaUer Ha\f ^ ihe Bmp^ TheWriUn 

qf Vers de Soeiele. Pp. XZVi.SS2. 
^***^The Prm-BapkaeiUe Brctkerhoud. The BtOUtd amd 
S»mg Wriiere. ne Mdigimue Foete. Pp. xxlz. 288. 

Each Tolmne Is prefixed with complete biographical 
and bibliographical notes, and contains fbllinaexes, 
incladtus an iDdez of pseadonyues and llU*rary sobri- 
quets. A nother yalnable flaature of the volnu es is the 
explanatory notes, which give the approzimate nnm- 
ber of lines contained In each poem not printed In Aill, 
an outline of the story, if any. and a general debcrlp 
tlon uf the purpose of the poem ; so that it is posbible 
from a pemsal of tne selectiops and the notes to form 
an intelligent opinioa of the poem ItselC 

The volumes diflfer from the ordinary poetical an- 
thology la that the selections have been sneclally made 
with a view of ezhiblttnK tbe peculiar characteristics 
of each author represented, thereby presenting a gen- 
eral survey of tbe tendency and scopeof Kngl^sh poetry 
during the lant fifty years. Great pains have also been 
taken to secure an accurate test. As fkr as has been 
practicable the selections have been made from the 
ttsndard English edit on of each poet's works; and 
where this has been impracticable, an authorised 
American reprint has been used, and in both cases 
tne reading and punctuation given in the voliune 
sdopted as an authority has been strictly followed. 

The chronological arrangement of t he select ions, and 
the laige space alloted to living Rngllsb poeu makes 
the volumea cover an entirely diflterent field from that 
occupied by the standard poetical anthoUigies. such as 
Dana'n Household Book of Poetry. Emerson's Partiaa- 
BOS, Bryant's Ubrarv of Poetry and Bong. Whittier's 
Sonnnf Three Centuries, and ward's English Poets, 
to which the volumea will prove an admirable supple- 
ment. 

Four volumes in a box fB.00 

Large paper edHion, with Portraits, half 
Boxborough 15.00 



HOME READING. 



HOW THEY KEPT THE FAITH. A Tale of 
the Huguenots of Languedoc. By Obacx Bat- 
mono. 12mo. Cloth.'lLfiO. 

We have rarely met with an attempt to reproduce a 
past epoch, so true to historical Ihct and firm in its 
grasp of the inner springs of action, as this tale as to 
how the Huguenots kept the Ikith in the time of Louis 
XIV. and the I>ragonnadea. The story is wrought out 
skiUhlly and naturally, tbe different characters stand 
out boldly on the canvas, the adherents of the Be- 
formed flilth. from prmolples of honor and heredity, 
are well contrasted with those whose attachment rested 
on oonvlction and conscience, and it is made plain that 
only a living fkith in Christ, a power stronger than 
man's, could hold one steadfiurt under the stress of 
such tests as believers In those days had to endure. 

There Is aboat the whole book an air of reality— of 
truth to life— which raises It much above the average 
novel or historical study, and bespeaks litt^rary skill 
of a very high order. The novel ought to attain a 
wide popularity and increase the growing reputation 
of the gifted author. 

STUBBIi B OB WHEAT. A Story of More Lives 
than One. By 8. B. Don. 16mo. Cloth, ILOOt 
Paper, 25 cents. 

A dramatic and original story, the purpose of which 
Is to fkce the tide of pessimism that is sweeping through 
our literature, and ask men to listen to both sides of 
the question. 

liEAH OF JERUSAIiBBI. A Story of the Time 
of Paul. By Edwabo Patsok Bbbbt. 12mo. 
Cloth, 11.26. 



THE ONLY WAY OUT. 

sxB. 16mo. Cloth, fl.OO. 



By LxAxnsB S. Kbt- 



"5^/ffi!^°° AI80I D. F. RJHDOLPH A CO. . 88 1. 23d St , Met Yort City. 
UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 

The Mrenpl. 

THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 



The publishers of Tbs Aeima take treasure in announcing that they haTS Just perfected arrangements by 
which they can send free, as a premium to erery new subscriber to Tbb Abkxa, the CosMOPOLrrAN Maqaiins for 
the ensuing year (old snbscriben to tbe OosMOpnuTAif munt remit lirtv cents extra). Th's is not only the most 
liberal offer ever made by a leading rsTlew, but the COMBINATION IS UNSURPASSED. 

Thi Arxna, beiag conceded one of tbe few really great reriewR, i< without question tbe moAt liberal and pn^ 
Sressive leading magazine published; while the CosMOPOLlTAif is a richly illuntrated. popular family magaxine. 

The subscription price of Tub Askna is $5*00 $ that of the CosMOPOLrrAW is 98.40. But for five dollars we 
^U tend Tbb Abiwa and the Cosmopoutait, post-paid, for one year to new subeeribera to these nuigasines. 

How THE ARENA Is regarded by leading thinkers: 
ALIBED BUSSELL WALLACE. LLD., F.L.S., author of *< Darwinism,** «Maliv Archipelago** etc., the 
eminent sdentlat and author, writes the editor as follows : ** I think yon haye succeeded in the very difficult task 
of improving on all existing literary periodicals. The articles deal with questions of vital interest to every 
thoughtlhl person, and they are all well written, original, and thorough, without being heavy.** 

RET. OTBUS A. BABTOL, D.D., the distinguished New England elergyman, writes as follows: "The plsoe 
w^ was waiting for a periodical, not only tne and able, but catholic and comprehensive,— fair to every thinker 
Md J oat to all thought, while open to any subject in whion our common humanity was concerned,— in my Judgment 
you fill. Thb Absva is wider and loftier than any other broad or high church. It is the most oosmopolitsn of 
*D7 niagasine In this country or tbe world.*' 

Opinions of Critical Journals: 

" Ftill of mental stimnlns, of breadth and vitality.**— Bosfoa IVaveUer. 

'*Tbb Arxna Is a fine magaxine of tbe best writings.**— Aew Orleam JVoomiim. « 

** At the head of magaaine literature of a superior sort, and Is mere particularly designed for educated minds.** 
-HewTork Tfmes. ' 

** From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehenslvenesB and brssdth of plan and a liberality In Its 
treatment of current questions of the day which have commended it to thoughtfhl readers eveirwhere.**— Boitoe 
'^'Kiiiff TroNsor^ 

'*TaB Abbba must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals Indispensable to all persons who 
vosid keep in the van of current discussion regarding the important questions of the day.**— Boaftm Beoooa. 

I^PEOlAIi JfOrXCJR,— This graatoHisr— Thb Abbma and the Gosmopolitam Maoasimb combined— is only 
>^« to new snbserlbefB to both magssines. Old subscribers must remit five dollara and fifty oents, when 
MDdlog their order. Address TSX ABSVA PVBUBHIVO OOXFAVY, Copley Square, Bosteu, Xaas. 
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SPECIAL 



15 MONTHS 



;ff feJ the art amateur m , 

FOR 1891 = PRICE OF 12 

Sesd thia (Lippiitooit) •dT«rtiwm»t with $4 (ih* ordiwury rabMrlptloii prio* for 1801) HIreet tm tke pnbltsker 
(vBis IS wnmartXL) befw* Jfta. 1, and jou will x«MiT« 1ft moBthi' ralMeription (firom October, 1890, to Dtoambar, 1801) of thii 

LAROE8T, CHEAPEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAOAZINE. 

It is really todlspenssble to all Teaching or Ijearnlng OH. Water-Color, or China Painting, Charcoal. Crayon,, 
or Pastel I>rawlng. JStching. Pen Drawing. Modelling in GIhv, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, FretBawing, 
etc.. etc Bvexy number will contain 8 artistlcoolor plates, (for copying or for flramiog), 8 supplementary pages- 
of worklDff designs, illustrated descriptions of iirtlstic Hou^e^ wiib valuable suggestions for Deooratlng and. 
Furnisbtncr; Needlework Destgns for Church and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages crowded with Art Kews, 
Art Crltidlams, Artists' Biographies, and Practical Artici«>ft (proftxse)y illustrated) on every kind of art Ibr 
amateurs. Memember, that by ayailing yourself of this oflfer before Jan. 1, 1801, } ou will receive 

iiW^fefgl 3 MOUTHS FREE 



FOR $2.25 YOU QfiT 12 M06. 

SUBSORIPTION WITH EVERY 

THING IN THE •« EDITION 

CXOetn* THE OOLOR PLATEE. 






namely: the October, November, and December issues of 1890, each containing 8 sumptuous color studies (em- 
bracing Flowers, Landsokpe. Figures, and Animals). As it may not suit some persons to send the entire j4 at 
once, we are willing (aaateate/ th* vabtt of " The Art Amateur") to send them these 8 months (Oct.. Nov. .and Dee.)* 
for |l, with, the privilege of sending the remaining |3 before Jan. 1, for the next 12 months (Jan. to Dec., 1801). 
This prtvil^:e will absoluttiy be withdrawn after That date. 

All interested are requested to write to the publisher immediately, staling their prefi^rences in regard to the* 
color plates to be given in Thk Abt a mat bub next year, so that the wishes of all may be considered. 

KKEP THIA PARAGRAPH.— If sont (with $4 for 1891) duriDg Deoembor. it will ontitle yoa to receivo the- 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER tiumben ( I89u) FREE ; if sent dnriuf January, 1891, it will entitle you to tho 
NOYEMIi^R and DECEMBER nnmbere FREE; sent dnring February, it will entitle you to the DECEMBER number 
FREE. That is, we offer 45 Colored Platte to December (1800) Subeeribere ; 42 to January (1891) Subeer^ere ; 39 to February/ 
ambeeribere. 

Spbcimbs Corr of Tna Art Avatkur, witli 8 oolored studies, and 8 pages supplementary working designs for China- 
Pslnting. Canriag, Needlework. ^5c. ; and,/rae. Illustrated Catalocue of 7u Color Studiesy and Prize Clab> 
ClrcnTar. 

Ji^r Prof. Ernest Knsufft is engaged on a profusely illustrated manual of Pea Drawing for Book and Magaaine Illnstra< 
ting, h a aad on his Talnable artieles un this subject now running through Ths Art Akatkur. Due notiee of publieation will be* 

eten; also of Prof Knaufft's Manual of Freehand Drawing, and (illustrated) the Art Sohoola of the United States, likewise 
i preparatioa. 

MONTAOUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Sqnaiw, New York. 



Pennsylvania, PhlladelphlA. 
A Thorough French and English Home. 
School for twenty girlA Under the charge of Mme. 
Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marlon L. Pecke. French 
warranted to be f^poken in two years. Terms, 93(X) 
a year. Address Mme. H. Clerc. 

D. L. DowD*8 Health ExERoisEiie 

I For Bnia-Work0n k Stdratair Paoplt: 
Gentlemen, Ladie^ Tenths; Athlete 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in. square flooMOom ; 

I new, aduitifle, duxable.comprehenshre, 
cheap. Indorsed by 80,000 phTvldaafl, 
lawyeis, clergymeii editors A others 
now using it. 8end forliltutratcdeir. 
cul«r,40eBgniTittga.nodiarge. ProC 

I D. L. Dow^ tJelentlflo^ Physical ft Yo« 
cal Cultaie, 9 East 14ih 8t,.^ew Teik. 




Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

CHELTEKHAM KIUTARY ACADEMf, 

On the Summit of the Chelten Hills. 

Unsarpassed for befiuty and healthftilnenof looe>- 
tion and surroundings. Fine buildings and grounds^ 
and superior school equipment. Ten instructors. 

Prepares lor leading colleges and scientific schools. . 
Number limited to sixty. 20th year. $500. No ex- 
tras. 
JOHN CALVIN RICE. A.M., Principal. 

ASE YOU A GOOD PEHMAH7 Write us for copy 
in g at home. Enclose stamp, Publisher, Gallon, O , 

Omn '*^'' ^'^^ Catalogue of Books of Amusements. 
Jlkllll Speakers, Dialcmies, Gvmnastics, Calisthen- 
V ics, Fortune-Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, etc. Dick & Fitzobbald, 18 Ann St, N.Y. 



I Habia V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 



You can, at your own home, by 

DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAIS MEISTERSCHAn SYSTEM, 

learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French , Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy* Spaiiish» French, German, or Italian, 35c. 

All subscribers— 95.00 for each language— become actual pupils of Dr. 
Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 899 Washington St., Boston. 



I DIME 



Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Prelate Italiano? 



01 n nftlKI<i WANTEOLespeciallydatesbe- 
yuu l/UiniO fore 1871. faighest prices paid 
for hundreds of kinds. Write at once for particulars 
which may be wort h hun dreds of dollars to you ; en- 
close stamp. W. ESKIIIIR, 16 GltbeSoildisg, Boston, Ihai. 

CARDS -^^^^S£,EB£E 



I - 100 ALL DIFFERENT - 

100 Assorted. 60. SOO, 26c. 

iooo,4ao. P06tfPBe,HandtordAOa lincoln Park JiV. 



STAMPS 



PUYS 



Dialoffnea, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
8chool,Clab A Parlor. Besfe out. Oat»> 
logne free. T. B. DsMisoH.Cliloaffo Jll. 



I inirC sends cents for copy of Dorcas Masasinfr 
LRUILO of Woman's Handiwork. It is invaluahle 
Address Dorcas Pub'no Co., 87 College Place, N.Y. 
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_ Insist on bavine PEARS' SOAP. Substitutes are BometimeB recomm coded bj 



F*HILJ^DSLPHIA., NOVBNIBBR, I860. 

eTAININQ a List of New Publications, with brief notices of their c 
etc., together with an announcement of works now in press to be iBSued 
shortljr. -f ^ Our Publications are for sale by Booksellers generally, 
or, if not obtainable of them, will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 



NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
A Mosaic. 

By the Artists' Fund Society of Philadelphia. A beautiful table-book. 
Imperial octavo, containing 22 Photogravure reproductions of pictures 
painted by members of the Artists' Fund Society, with appropriate text 
in Poetry ajid Prose. Edited by Harrison S. Morrls. Bound in 
vellum cloth, with antique ornamentation in color and bronze, $7.50; 
three-quarters levant morocco, $12.50. 
The pictures shown have never hefore been published, ami may be taken as repre- 
sentative examples of the be.it work of each artist contrihuting. The volume will be 
the leading Christmas publication from the Lippincott Press for 1S90. and will appeal to 
book-buyeta of cultured taste. 

Sheridan's Ride. 

By T, Buchanan Read, Illustrated with fine Drawings by some of the 

best artists, engraved on wood by Andrew. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00 ; 

new style leather, $2,50, 

This stirring poem, first published in 1S65, is probably the most meritorious and 

undoubtedly the most popular of the author's poetical works. It has long been a 

favorite for recitation, and abounds in dashes of patriotic fervor. The illustrations are 

spirited and in keeping with the sentiment they express. 

Tisayac of the Yosemite. 

By M. B. M. ToLAND, author of "Legend Laymone" and other hand- 
somely illustrated books for the holidays. Square octavo, bound in 
illuminated cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50 ; leatherette, $3.00 : full 
morocco, gilt edges, $5.00. 
The volume contains full-page pictures by such eminent artists as Frederick Diel- 
man, H. Bolton Jones, Hermann Simon, Henry Sandham, and John J. Boyle, repro- 
duced by photogravure, and a handsome half-title in color after a special design bj- Will 
JL Low. The text is interspersed with floral designs, printed in a neutral tint. The 
poem itself treats of the love of the yonng brave Td-to-ko-nii-la for the spirit Tisayac, 
and charms the reader with a romance founded on the legend of the origin of the Bridal 



Veil Palls of the Yosemite. 

>7 



1 8 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 

English Poems. 

With Etchings by M. M. TAYW)it. Oblong folio. Bound in cloth, orna- 
mented, $2.50 ; leather, new style, $3.50. 

This volume contains, among other poems, "Evening'* and "Noon," by Cunning- 
ham ; "Flock and Herds," by Thomson ; "The Lazy Mist," by Bums ; "Catharina," 
by Cowper; "Autumn," by Wordsworth; "Winter," by Barton. The etchings are 
similar in style to those in Goldsmith's " Deserted Village," etc 

Ivanhoe. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated Edition, i volume. Octavo. 
Large Print, with numerous Steel Plates. Cloth, gilt, $3.50 ; three- 
quarters calf or morocco, $5.00. 
This edition is printed from the best Edinburgh plates, on fine paper, and contains 
the choice steel illustrations that appeared in the Abbotsford Edition. It makes a 
beautiful gift-book. 

Choice Pictures by American Artists. 

Selected from American Figure Painters. Small folio. Neatly bound. 

Cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 
This volume contains interesting pictures by the following American artists : Gilbert 
Gaul, John La Farge, T. Gari Melchers, F. A. Bridgeman, H. Siddons Mowbray, Carl 
Marr, Winslow Homer, Thomas Hovenden^ and William T. Smedley, with appropriate 
text. 

Gems of American Art. 

Selected from American Figure Painters. Small folio. Neatly bomid. 

Cloth, gilt top, $7.50. 
This volume contains choice pictures by the following American artists : Edward E. 
Simmons, Dennis M. Bunker, Theodore Robinson, Edwin Rowland Blashfield, Douglas 
Volk, Frederick Dielman, Frederic W. Freer, Walter Shirlaw, and William M. Chase, 
with appropriate text. 

Selected Pictures by American Artists. 

From American Figure Painters. Small folio. Neatly bound. Cloth, 

gilt top, $7.50. 
This volume contains the work of the following artists : Abbott H. Thajrer, Will H. 
Ix)w, Eastman Johnson, Elihu Vedder, Thomas Eakins, J. Carroll Beckwith, F. D. Millet, 
George De Forrest Brush, S. W. Van Shaick, Charles Sprague Pearce, and F. S. Church, 
with appropriate text. 

In and Out of Book and Journal. 

Selected and Arranged by A. Sydney Roberts, M.D., with Fifty Spirited 
Illustrations by S. W. Van Schaick. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A variety of pithy, neatly turned, and witty expressions have been here collected in 
a somewhat desultory manner, just as Dr. Roberts happened to meet with them in book 
or journal. They are largely from the best authors, and have a certain flavor of worldly 
wisdom which makes them spicy reading. The characteristic sketches by Mr. Van 
Schaick also constitute a very attractive feature of the volume. They are drawn with 
his usual delicacy and artistic skill, and show that peculiar genius and sense of humor 
which make his illustrations so popular. 
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BOOKS IN SETS. 

Love-Tales. 

A Selection from Various Authors. Uniform with ** Classic Tales," 
** Humorous Tales/* and ** Weird Tales.*' Just Ready, Five volumes. 
i8mo. Half cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50 ; half calf, polished, gilt top, 
$7.50; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 

Classic Tales. 

Serious and Lively. Edited by Lkigh Hunt. Five volumes. i8mo. 
Half cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50 ; half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50 ; 
half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 

Humorous Tales. 

From Various Sources. Four volumes. i8mo. Half cloth, gilt top, 

$2.00 ; half calf, polished, gilt top, $6.00 ; half morocco, polished, gilt 
top, $6.00. 

Weird Tales. 

From Various Sources. Five volumes. i8mo. Half cloth, gilt top, 

$2.50 ; half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50 ; half morocco, polished, gilt 
top, $7.50. 

Folk-Lore and Legends. 

New Set Just Ready. Four volumes that present in handy form selections 

from the Folk-Lore and Legends of England, Scandinavia, Russia, and 

North America. Four volumes. i6mo. Neatly bound. Half cloth, 

gilt top, $3.00 ; half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50 ; half polished 
morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 

Folk-Lore and Legends. 

Selections from the Folk-Lore and Legends of Scotland, Germany, Ireland, 
and the Kast. Four volumes. i6mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; half 
polished calf, gilt top, I7.50 ; half polished morocco, gilt top, I7.50. 

Treasure-House of Tales. 

Being a Selection of the Uncollected Writings of Leigh Hunt, Lord 
Bkaconsfiki^d, Mary Shki*i*ey, and Douglas Jerrold. Four vol- 
umes. i2mo. Cloth, gilt top, |(6.oo; three-quarters calf or morocco, 
gilt top, $13.00. 

Irish Diamonds. 

A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, Humor, Bulls, and good 

Stories. With 6 Illustrations by Phiz (H. K. Browne). i6mo. Cloth, 
extra, 75 cents. 

Diary of Saniuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S. 

With Notes by Richard Lord Braybrookk, and with Portraits. Six 

volumes. Large paper edition. Limited, England and America, to 500 

sets. Boards, uncut, $9.00 ; three-quarters calf or morocco, gilt top, 
$18.00 
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European Days and Ways. 

By AI.FRED E. Lee, Late Consul-General U.S.A. With Twelve Full- 
Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

"An agreeable record of personal impreasionB by one who has learned how to trav^ and just what 
it is profitable to observe and Andy.**— PkileuUlphia Ledger, 

"It is a handsome book ; Mr. .Lee's observation is close and accurate, and he reports upon it with 
marked intelligence and breadth of inUxnatXion.'*— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

"' Mr. Lee's style is cxcelleut for this class of writing, and he has the happy faculty of mingling 
masses of solid facts of value to the reader with the most pleasing incidents and personals of the people 
he describes. It is in every chapter as instructive as it is entertaining."— Cfcioi^o Inter-Ocean, 

The Distribution of Wealth, 

By RuFUS Cope. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
An examitiation of the extent and sources of our wealth and its distribution in the 
different branches of industry and trade. The author discusses in a popular manner the 
various important economical problems now so generally agitated, and by his keen log^c 
adds materially to their solution. 

Hermetic Philosophy, 

Including Lessons, General Discourses, and Explications of ** Frag- 
ments" from the Schools of Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, 
etc. Designed for Students of the Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic 
Sciences and Western Occultism. By an Acolyte of the *' H. B. of L.*' 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Two Lost Centuries of Britain. 

By William H. Babcock. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Babcock places lovers of history under obligation by the light he throws on the 
"age of fable," as Macaulay terms it, which followed the withdrawal of the Romans 
from Britain. His critical faculty and painstaking study of authorities fit him for dis- 
covering the truth hidden away in the myths and fanciful legends which have come 
down to us in the name of history. It is no easy task to unravel and bring into order 
the facts from these rather mystifying sources, and not rob King Arthur, his knights, 
Rowena, and other notable characters of that charm which have secured them so promi- 
nent a place in song and story. We believe, though, it will be acknowledged that the 
author's readable and apparently trustworthy narrative accomplishes this difficult feat. 

The Paradise in Hyde Park, 

By Marrion Wilcox, author of ** Real People,*' etc. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

This story deals with life in the delightful Riviera di PonenUy the scene being San 

Remo, Monte Carlo, etc. The title is suggested by a plan, broached by one of the 

characters, for creating in foggy London an imitation of the Italian climate by means 

of a vast building, which is called "Paradise.*' 

The Devil is Dead; and Scenes in General 

Dayton's Garden. By Marrion Wilcox, author of *'Real People," 
"Seiiora Villena," etc. In one volume. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This volume contains two stories. ** The Devil is Dead" is a modernization of the 
famous Legend of the Sleeping Beauty, its scene being an ancient German castle called 
Dornburg, and its action lying in the uncertain domain between the natural and the 
supernatural. In the "Scenes in General Dayton's Garden," typical Southern charac- 
ters, living in Charleston at the time of the earthquake, act their parts under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest, which bring their leading traits into strong relief. 
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A Diplomat's Diary. 

A Novel. By JuuEN Gordon. i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

" Among the brightest, most original, and interesting novels of the yea.r."— Boston Nome Journal. 

" It is a strong, well-told story." — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

" Vastly entertaining, and possesses signal and characteristic merits." — Fhiladelpkia Ledger. 

" The charm of the story lies in the dainty way in which it is treated. It is written in a style that is 
always simple and clear, frequently effective, and never overwrought." — Boston Traveller. 

•' A strong story. Realistic enough to be either a clever work of art or a record of fact. The stage 
upon which the little drama is played, the people who pass over it, the cu-stoms and manners, these are 
accurately taken from life, and by one who has occupied a position within the diplomatic circle."— 
New York Tribune. 

^*0 Thou, My Austria!" 

From the German of Ossip Schubin, author of ** Erlach Court.** Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. I^. WiSTER. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

'* The novel is a decidedly strong one."— AVze/ York Tribune. 

*' Mrs. Wister not only selects, but also translates, her stories with rare skill, taste, and intelligence." 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

*' The young girl of the stoty is charming. A quick succession of incidents, voluminous conversation, 
and a vein of deep romance make the book interesting to those who welcome gladly another production 
of this well-known translator." — Boston Journal. 

Two Modern Women. 

A Novel. By KAte Gannett Wei.ls. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

"The story is well written and interesting."— AVw York Tribune. 

** The author has drawn, with a bold, sure hand, excellent pictures of the new tsrpes of true woman- 
hood."— -ffa/Ziwor^ American. 

" Our sympathies are fully with the underlying sentiments of the book, which are noble, elevating, 
Rud humanizing." — Boston Home Journal. 

Heriot's Choice. 

The latest issue in LippincoU's Series of Select Novels, By Rosa N. 
Carey, author of ** Esther,'* ** Aunt Diana, *' *'Only the Governess," 
"Wee Wifie^" etc. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Miss Carey has grown steadily in public favor as a writer of stories of domestic life 
in England which shows it at its best. She has drawn her pictures with great artistic 
skill, and her coloring is broad, yivid, and true. Her new work may be commended to 
those who like healthy, pure stories, and who can admire noble and generous qualities 
in the heroes and heroines of fiction. 

Two Masters. 

By B. M. Croker, author of ** Proper Pride," **Some One Else,' ' etc. 
No. 1 13 of LippincotVs Series of Select Novels, i2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

'* Such books as this serve their purpose, for their teachings are pure, and while they are really light 
^ literature, they are useful, for they beguile many heavy morxivaXs.^—'Norristown Herald. 

The German Soldier in the Wars of the 

United States. By J. G. Rosengarten. Secofid Ediiio7i, Revised and 
Enlarged, i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
The distinguished part borne by German officers in the Revolution and the war of the 
Rebellion is thoroughly treated by. Mr. Rosengarten. His work shows careful research^ 
and he has known how to arrange his matter in a singularly fascinating manner. How 
much this country of ours owes to German blood can be readily appreciated by the read- 
ing of this volume. 
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Medical Diagnosis, with Special Reference to 

Practicai. Medicine. A Guide to the Knqwi^edge and Discrimina- 
tion OF Disease. By J. M. Da Costa, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine at the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia ; Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital, etc. 
SEVENTH EDITION. Thoroughly Revised, with Important AddiHons. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, 
$7.00. 

** On comparing it with the sixth edition, I find the author has introduced many new and valuable 
features bearing on diagnosis, bringing it up to recent date as a text-book. Especially valuable is the 
feature of applying the recent pathological tests and conclusions in determining diagnosis. This one 
feature alone should recommend it to physicians and medical students. I consider it the most valuable 
work existing on ' Diagnosis,' and shall be happy to recommend it to our medical students as an essential 
text-book."— David Strbbtt, M.D., Professor of " Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine" in the Baltimore Medical College. 

A System of Oral Surgery. 

Being a Treatise on the Diseases and Surgery of the Mouth, Jaws, Face, 
Teeth, and Associate Parts. By James E. Gaurktson, A.M., M.D., 
D.D.S., President of the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, and Emeritus 
Professor of Oral and General Clinical Surgery in the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal College, Dean of the Philadelphia Dental College, etc. FIFTH 
EDITION, Thoroughly Revised, with Important Additions, Illustrated 
with Steel Plates and numerous Wood-Cuts. 8vo. Cloth, $9.00 ; 
sheep, $10.00. 

" The volume contains, as part of its contents, the full subject of practical dentistry, everything being 
told in such simple language and so exhaustively illustrated that, considering the incomes of the modem 
dentists, it would seem that here is the veritable bonanza of which so many poor physicians are in sore 
need. Dr. Garretson, being himself a surgeon, writes of his subjects as a surgeon would be expected to 
write. Svery matter is presented from the stand-point of general principles, consequently is free from 
involvement and ohscyxAXyJ^*— Philadelphia Times- Register. 

Triumphs of Modern Engineering. 

By Henry Frith, author of **The Opal Mountain,** etc. lUustriated. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A record of the latest and most interesting feats of our own and foreign engineers, 
showing the advances of modern engineering work from the popular point of view. 
Compiled from authentic records and notes, as well as from personal experiences. 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making, 

AND OP Thkir Practicai, UseS. By U. Mattieu Wilwams, F.C.S., 

F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, $3.00. 

This work is written with the well-defined object of supplying to Engineers and 

others engaged in the production, distribution, and use of iron and steel the special 

scientific knowledge which they require. The book is written in simple, clear, and 

readable language, the inevitable technicalities being explained as they occur. 

Roland Kalbris. 

A Story for Boys. By Hector Mai.ot, author of ** Boy Wanderers,'* etc. 
With 46 Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This story, which ranks among the best of Malot*s works, relates the adventures 
of a fisherman's son in his search for a ship'; how he ran away from home and went 
to sea, and his final return. The book is full of incident and adventure. 
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Colored . Story Books for the Young. 

TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 

Original Stories by 

E. Nesbit, Rowe Lingston, Edward Garrett, 

Hei^bn Mii^man, M. C. Lee, Theo. Gift, 

Mr3. L. T. Meade, - Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Gei^lie, 

Mrs. J. WoRTHiNGTON Bi^iss, G. Manvii,i,e Fenn, Rev. W. Forbes Winsw)w, 

Mrs. Moi«esworth, Miss Webber, Mrs. Emma Marshai,i«. 

Miss E. M. Green, 

Illustrated with i6 Colored and 80 Black-and- White Pictures by Mrs. 
. , Seymour Lucas. 4to. Boards, $2.00. 

This magnificent Gift-Book is uniform with the elegant edition of 'VGranny's Story- 
Box,'* illustrated by the same artist, which appeared last year. 

OVER THE SEA . 

Stories of Two Worids. Edited by A. Patchett Martin. Told by 

Mrs. Campbeli* Praed, Miss M. Senior Ci^ark, Hume Nisbet, 
**Tasma," Countess De La Warr, H. B. Marriott Watson. 

Mrs. Patchett Martin, F. E. Weatheri*ey, 

- -With 8 -Colored and 40 Black-and- White Illustrations by H. J. John- 
stone, T. J. Hughes, R. Carrick, R.I., Emily J. Harding, Mar- 
CELLA Walker, A. W. Wall, Miss C. M. Watts. 4to. Boards, $1.50. 

" Over the Sea" is a collection of Stories for Children from seven to twelve years of 
age, and, as the sub-title sets forth, they are ** Stories of Two Worlds." 

HEARTS AND VOICE S. 

Songs of the Better Land. Illustrated by Henry Ryland, Ellen 

Welby, Charlotte Spiers, May Bowlky, and G. C. Haite. 8 

Full-Page Colored and 30 Black-and- White Illustrations. 4to. Boards, 

$1.00. 

Uniform with "Holy Gladness," which was so popular last year. The eight well- 
known " Songs of the Bietter Land"— dear and familiar to eivery English-speaking child 
— ^which have been lavishly and beautifully illustrated by the famous artists above named 
are : 

My God, who makes the Sun to Know. I Think when I read that Sweet 

a Litti^e Ship was on the Sea. Story of Old. 

Once in Royai, David's City. There's a Friend for Litti^e Chil- 

HusH, MY Dear, i«ie Stili^ and Slumber. dren. 

We are but Little Children Weak. Now the Day is Over. 



BOOKS IN PRESS. 



A Dream of a Modest Prophet 

_ By M. D. Leggett. 

K Mystery of New Orleans Solved by New 

Methods. A Romance of the Day. By Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D., 
author of '* In Both Worlds,'* ** Our Children in Heaven,'' ** Condensed 
Thoughts," etc. 

;ain Blake. 

By Captain Charles King, author of ** Starlight Ranch," ** Laramie," 
' ' Marion's Faith, ' ' etc. With lUusiraticns. . 



Capt 
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Chambers's Encyclopaedia. Vol. VI. 

Entirely New Edition^ Revised and Rewritten, A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. Edited and Published under the Auspices of W. & R. 
Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
To be completed in ten volumes. Issued at intervals of a few months. 
Price, per vol. : Cloth, $3.00 ; cloth, uncut, $3.00 ; sheep, $4.00 ; half 
Morocco, $4.50. 

Patience. 

By Anna B. Warner, author of ** Dollars and Cents," ** My Brother's 
Keeper," etc. 

Her Brother Donnard. 

A Novel. By Emily E. Veeder. 

Historic Note-Book. 

By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
author of **The Reader's Hand-Book," '* Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable," etc. One volume. i2mo. Half Morocco. 

A New Novel. 

By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. By Special Arrangement with the 
Author. 

A New Novel. 

By Mrs. E. Kennard. By Special Arrangement with the Author. 

A New Novel. 

By Hawley Smart. By Special Arrangement with the Author. 

Indications of the First Book of Moses, called 

Genesis. By Edward B. Latch, author of ** Indications of the Book 
of Job'* and ** A Review of the Holy Bible.*' 

The Other Man s Wife. 

By John Strange Winter, author of ** Bootless Baby," etc. By Spe- 
' cial Arrangement with the Author. 

Regional Anatomy 

In its Relation to Medicine and Surgery. By George McClel- 
i^AN, M.D. Illustrated from photographs taken by the author of his 
own dissections, expressly designed and prepared for this work, and 
colored by him after nature. Two volumes. Quarto. TO BE SOLD 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
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j^EWMAN'S^RT gTORE. 

Choice EngraTln^, Etcbings, Pastels, Water-Colors, 

Paintings, etc. Prencli Plate Mirrors, Exquisite 

Bridal and Birthday Gifts, Onyx-Top Tables, 

Easels, Pedestals, etc. Frames in g^reat 

variety on hand and made to order. 

OLD PRAHES REGILDEO. 

0€0. C. KEWMftN, 806 Market St., Pt)ilada., Pa. 



ooo 

SONGS. 



Greatest! Best! Cheapest! 



«IT PAY SO CEITS fOI ONE StU K 



nd In Enrj Cue. or Mont, Retun< 



WORDS 
&, MUSIC 



■ m ui ar tiis smi witi ooo for m same fiiu? 

HUUt or ITH nilTt 

I Kmy dullDg I Old a^ 

IS 



256 

PACES 



' The KboTfl book, eont^nlnB the worda and mnaic 
of Kit of BtwTS 600 HoiiK*. (nr nale by all NswB, Book 
itnd HdiIc DeBlsn, or Mnt br Diall, noaMce p»ld, 
«D receip t of 80 cents (etamps or illnrj br 

l,K.TmFET,40gWa8h.SI.,Biistiiii,Ha« 



30 

CENTS 



THE "ECONOMY" WALL DESK. 

An elennt piece of nirnltare, baantlFrlDB your home, otHee, Ubonttn, 
llbrmry, prirmM oBce, benk, or ilore, and ■□ IndiipeDBsble oonvenlenae to 
ettber, occaprlng no floor (pece whUever uidAllliie the place, Ih every p«t- 
ticnlu, of K floor deak of far nealcr proportloui. rnoae who lure tbem Mj 

ft ita pleanira to dm one. Uilen fa what the Rei. Lyman Abbott, D.D., i 

paator of Plymouth Church, BrooklTQ, bad editor of the OiHMiBUi<i>n,u>Ti: I 

" It leema to ma the blggannuKum in the nnallan t»mi I bare BTer aMD. 
FoTconTenienoeoffiaoklnKKwaTmuchateteIn amall <p<uw it compete* with 
the fkmoui bee celu; and^fbr conTenlence of letting at the itore, the bee 

Mill are nowhare Id eompaiiaon. It makca eeij obeemnce of the motto. l 

'ApUoe for cTcrTthlaB and eTcrythiDgln ila place.' If any worda of mine ' 

on put thli deak loto a i^mWIij. home, I iball hare put that home under 
ObUfaUcaetonw. tSlffned) LYMAN ABBOTT." 



lot del 
olblor 

CORTJLAND DESK CO., Umlted, COR' 



Charles Dickens's 

Works. 



Tavistock 

Edition, 

Complete. 



MESSRS. J. B. LiPPiNCOTT Company have made, in connection with the English 
publishers of Charles Dickens, a New Edition of his works. It is printed from the 
plates of the best Octavo Edition on smaller and thinner paper, makmg a large i2mo, 
not too large for easy reading. The tyi>e is the largest and clearest of all the editions 
that have ever appeared. 'Die illustrations are pnnted from the original steel plates 
(see certificate).. 

CONTBNTS OP THIS 8BT. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations. 

SKETCHES BY **BOZ." With 40 Illustrations by Gkorge Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Two volumes. With 42 Illustrations by "Phiz." 

OI^IVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by "Phiz." 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND REPRINTED PIECES. Two volumes. With 
36 Illustrations by Cattkrmoi^b, etc. 

BARNABY RUDGE AND HARD TIMES. Two volumes. With 36 Illustrations 

by Catt9rmoi«b, etc. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by * * Phiz. ' * 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. One volume. With 8 
Illustrations. 

DOMBEY & SON. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz. " 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz. "^ 

BLEAK HOUSE. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz." 

LITTLE DORRIT. Two volumes. With 40 Illustrations by " Phiz. » ' 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by " Phiz." 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 5 Illustrations by Landseer, Macwse, and Stan- 

FIEI,D. 

EDWIN DROOD. One volume. With 12 Illustrations. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. One volume. With 16 Illustrations. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. One volume. With 8 Hlustrations. 

Sold only in Complete Sets. 30 volumes, cloth, $45.00; 
three-quartera calf or morocco, $zoo.oo. 



{CERTIFICATE.) ^ 

"Telephone No. 271 1. 

** Address for Telegrrams, 'PICKWICK, LONDON.' 

"CHAPMAN & HAI«I«, LtMrrBD. 11 Hknribtta Strbbt, Covbnt Garden, 

(I^te of 193 PiccadUly.) W.C. 

" Mbssrs. J. B. I,ippiNCOTT Company : May 30, 189P. 

** Gbntlbmbn,— This is to certify that the illustrations supplied by us for the * Tavistock 
Edition' of Charies Dickens's Works are all printed from the original sUel plates. 

"Yours faithfiiUy, CHAPMAN & HAI*I^, Ld., 

"Fred Chapman." 



This is the best Edition of Dickens's Works ever offered at a Popular Price. 



*»* For sale by all Booksellers, 
or will be sent, free of expense, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of 

rice. 



J. R Lippincott Company, 

715 and 717 Market St., Plilladelplila. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 

German-American Title 
and Trust Company. 

ocTOBCt 1, lam. 



H&ve you such obligations to meet 7 

Do you use a Tickler to remind you of 
■what you liaTe got to pay from day to d«y, 
week to week, month to month? 

The state of the credit Bide of a buBin^es 
is mora quickly and satisfactorily revealed 
by the use of Ticklers than in any other way. 

We have a Tiokler ready-made. Ourg ie 
for bills — can be used for all. 

Best book, Basiia back and corners and 
«ahvas sides, equal to cnstom-made, size 
TlxlT, price, Sl.M)} by mail, poal-paid, 

•■.to. 

We will send yoo one subject \a approval, 
or a circular about It, whichever you like. 
THB BOOK COKPAHT, Ovid, Xioh. 



for smaller >nd lamr buaioenea: one pniTldea lb 
seven Invoices IUITdk due on one day; Uie othe 
provides for seventeen invoices falling due on on< 
oayi one !■ ruled six dar* to tbe psfe: the othei 
three; oof lastt fldeennionUii: the atnei, half tba 
time. 

■AT irSIOH IITS TOOK XVBIXXBS. 



■.lABILITIBB. 

Capital tMO.ODO.OO 

Surplus and Net ProfllB. 81,TC3.1S 

Uortcue on Building 75,000.00 

Deposits 482.»a8.W 



BnlldinB (Vaalls and Fninltuiej . 



Horl«Me Loans 

Otber Secored Loans . . . 
Premloms and Fees Doe . 
Cash on Hand 



F. LEBBR. Ttc«-PT««iaent, 

nERHAK-AMBRICAN TITLE AND TRUST 
^J COUPANY, Northeast Comer BROAD and 
AKCH Streets. 

TnsaDiv, September 30, 1890. 
"jardofDirf - ""- 



per ihsre of our capital sti 
the net proflt^payaijle an i 



KNOWLES, SecreUrj. 



DO NOT BUY A TYPEWRITER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
SEEN AND TESTED 



SUN TYPEWRITER. 

PRICE, TWELVE DOLLARS. 

II hsi been remodelled and greatly Improved, and Is now 
lie moat perfect mscblne, both for esse of uuuipulallon and 
acwllence of work. (We.ght, T pounds, paclieil.) 



y 



The Sun Typewriter Co., No. 205 Broadway, New York. 



t^OSE HOTEIi, 



VENT UEIA-BY-THE- SEA, 

C AI.XiroRK I A . 



This Newf and Blesant Hotel Now Open. 

Service, table, and appointments Dot excelled by auy in America. Sea Bath- 
ing and &8hiDg. Attractive scenery, with choice of mountain and sea. Ventura 
River affbrda the best troub-fiahlng In Southern California. Nearest point to Qjai 
Valley and OJai Hot Springs. Stages every day. Only three and one-half houra 
from Los Angeles. One hour from Santa Barbara, with four trains dally. One 
of the most attractive and desirable health resorta on the coast 

TenbB, (8.00 per day and upward. Special rates by week or month. 

HEPBURN & TERRY, Managers. 
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CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



A BOOK OF REFERENCE WHEREVER THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS KNOWN. 



ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 

REVISED AND RB-WRITTEN. 



A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and 
Wood- Engravings. 

Bdited «tid published under the auspices of W. &. R. Chambeks, Bdinburgli, 
and J. B. Lippimcott Company, Philadelphia. 



NOW^ READVt Volnmes I., II., III., IV., and V. 
RSADV SOON I Volume VI. 

7I> ie completed in Ten Volumes, issued at intervals. Price per volume ; Cloth, 
$3-00; Sheep, fy.oo; Haff Morocco, $4.^0. 

Lben'i wu Blmyi ■ bvorilc ud Inunmitliy 



" Thia work, lh« dwapetl of Ibe larger eacycLDpKttiai, 
li btlni n-iuutd in handumc ilyle." — A'rw YsrM 
Htrmld. 

•■ Indlipeiuable in ■Innl (ny libnry, irhik lu woo- 






Wttlli-em (D. C.) Nulamal Tritunr. 

"Ctianiben'i it tKklu>wle<lg«l U> be one ol 
buL of Ibc world'. BUndard cpcydopKdiAl.". 



could * kfcp boluc' wllhonf it,"— ^nf Vtrk ■ 
tnuU. 

8PBCIUBN PAOBS HAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
>r m/' ij mil larkntlm, i?r will it UKl fy llu fnHUtirrt, cmrrimft/rrr, « rttr^ ff IIh fria. 
lA rn HARKBT «T1I 
PH1LADBL,PHIA 



" Cenunl)> ii i> 1 moii amciin work. Chamben'i 
Eicydopsdia hat nlwaya had a box of friendi, aad Id 
dib new edition they will bt multiplied/' — Button 



BOOKS 



THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 



LIBRARY, 
SCHOOL, 
STITDY, 
OFFICE, 

HOKE. 



THE LATEST AMD BEST FOR READY REFERENCE 

bur it toi actual ok than ftiw other dow ^ the market. 






JAMES P. BBYCE, Librarian Public Library, Springfield, 111, 
|g naed condnuallY In our school, where wo (iftveall other English Cyclnpffidlu. 

CdI. farmer, Principal Cook County Normal Bchool, lU. 
lure It. 11 Is by far the b«a( Cyclopiedla tor (he money I baTS ever examined. 

B«T. D. A. LUNQ, D.D., FresldenC Autloch College, Ohio, 
la full enough, and does not contain bo much that it taken all nliht to find what you 
are looking for. JOHNS MoCJlBAVE, Attorney B. and O.R.R., PHUbiirg, Pa 

Dr. BANCROFT, Principal Phillips Academy, Aodover. Mass. 
BOLD 70B CA8E OB OH SA8T ?A7HEBT8. SALSSHBH WAKTEI). 
Write f»r P— nrljiMM Ctf—tlarm, if «»u art <n(area(B«. 



Worcester's 
Dictionary 



Is the standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 
It is the recognized authority in use among American 
schools and colleges, American orators, writers, poets, 
and statesmen, people of education, and the leading 
American newspapers and magazines. The work is for 
sale by all booksellers. Write to the publishers for 
specimen pages and testimonials. 



J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadel^Kva.^ ?^> 
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Portland, Oregon, 

To-day !■ * City of about So,ooo people. 

Hxm WHDUuu nu>i raiTinu 

250.000. 



TheO 



merel»l, 



Itanl, Mluenl, Mid Tlm- 
Ein BuatAin aacb a poputm- 
eom£ thli meani growth 



ber mauree* will 
tion, »nd far fee ytar 
and appieclftUon of tbIuh. 

With the» lucomlDg multitiida. Portland Roal 
Eitatc, Bnilneai Site*, Be*idence Fropert;, Suburban 
Tracts muM rapldlf eabuice in valae. Wltneo tlie 
mimonl made In Kltuai City. Omatii, fit. Paul. 
MinneapoU), etc Portland offen a fleld that aiceli 
them aU. 

Take the countrr over, there iB no aq/cr. no turer. 
no mort pntfOoWe invahnent offered than Real Estate 
In a healthy, growlDg city like Portland. We han- 
-dle Bist-dus pcopoaltions only, the percentate of 
profit Tarylni aiKording to the amount and plan of 
lUTestroent, cuatomer or Iruiiee taking title. For 
information and apecial contract, addresl 

BOSTHWICK, BATTT ft CO., 
2 Waahlnarton St., Portland, OrSBon. 



Commercial National Bank, Portland. Oregon. 
M>-n>hanU' National Bank. " '^ 



PORTLAND'S 
&reat Fenmsular Property. 

Portland, Oregon, is as large as 
both St. Paul and Mmneapolis 
were in 1880. She will nave 
400,000 in 1900, as they now 
have. The old city is on the 
Willamette's west bank, contain- 
ing but eight square miles. The 
development is rushing across on 
the eighteen square miles of the 
Peninsula between the Willa- 
mette and Columbia Rivers, with 
eighteen miles of deep-water 
front, already containing Port- 
land's shipping, and soon to hold 
her wholesale and manufacturing 
interests. Property purchased 
now for hundreds may soon sell 
for thousands. 



l-OR THOSE seeking profit for Idle funds, our GUARANTEED MORTGAGES and 

P SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES are very attractive. They rest on Improved 

productive KANSAS CITY real estate worth treble their face, and constantly increas- 

teS,5."y.T«-' $3?0,ooo Paid-up Capital. '"SB." 

0M.ni/ OmM-HUSTEO BIllLDmB. UHSAS CtTr, ITanm. 

NewYoAMMMir: PhiL.delphl.Mii11.5nj; 

F. E. MAfNE. Aubum. N. Y. B. F. GLENN 1 SON. 




Sineying^Engineeiing 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Truiiiu. L(Tc1i, Compii<ei, Chains, 
T.p«, Dra-Lngln.lrum.n.," Draw- 
ing Paper ^'tofile ind troli 
Section Paper Field BooVy 
SquuH, Tiiugln, Etc. 
■.■ Catalogue sent on appUcalion. .■ 

L. M. PRINCE, 
I4«W. FOUHTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 



The Aeld forlnTeitment ThepheDomeDBlKToirth 
of PorUand uid vlolnit; hu r&pidi; enbaaced the 
Tftlue of real estate. Fortunes bare been made In 
this healthy, growing clly and lurronndins conntiy- 
The IncreaM and actlTlty continues, and a splendid 
oppoTtun Ity for investment of large or small amoun ta 
]■ offered. We have made large profits Tor onr clients 
during the past twelve months, and believe wo can 
do it again. Only send for ftee particulars to 

EUGENE 0- WHITE ft OO., Portland, Oheoon. 



mS 



HiNHNCIKL- 




^99 Ji«*o<B«l«vay, JTmr V^rk 



89S "VryunOaUe Bt„ Knn9mm City, 

Sim iraUiut Si,, rhiimaA: 



tj»Aia. 



Capital, Full Paid, $1,500,000. 

•Guaranteed Mortgages, 

J[>ebenture BanaSf 4Mnd 

Investtnent Securities. 



PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Hacker. 
•S. Robinson Coale, James ScHiiBiCHXB, 

Richard W. Clay, Richard L, Austin, 

<7raioe Lippincott, Wm. P. Bemint, 

SAMUBL M. JARVIS, ROLAND R. CONKLIN, 
Preaident, Secretary, 

SAYIHeS AHO LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

OF MlilNEAPOLIS. 

Hiffh rates for money. First mortgage Loanf 
on&, and rigid State iniq;>ection, make It 
hl«hl7 profltable and abaolatoly safe 





OUABANTKID 

CERTIFICATES 



10% 



CERTIFICATCS 

0'""';;'eV""'' IV/O *^i«« 

Montlily Inttalmeiit CtrtHlcatet for Savings. * 

•^inn in ^1 nnn wHhthlt atsociallon will 

•IblUU ™ IbMlUU earn nearly ThrM Timet 

at much as In any onllnary savings bank. 

Mooej OMi b« wiaidrftWB at 80 day** notto*. 

'"^-H.F.NEWHALWrsSc 

533 Drexel Building, PmiiDELPHU 

THE 

Winner InTestment Go. 



FULL PAID CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

This Company does strictly an investment busi- 
ness, and snares with investors the results of con- 
servative and profitable investments. It offers a 
■fixed income, uurge profits, and absolute security. 
NearlT $2,000,000 net profits paid to investors since 
1883. from Kansas City (Mo.) real estate investments. 
At the present time opportunity is offered to invest 
in bonds, secured by nrst mortgage on one of the 
l)est office buildings in the West, yielding 6 per 
«ent. guaranteed interest A bonus of stock in the 
building company accompanies each bond. Also 
in bonds secured by first mortgage on residence 
property in and adjacent to Kansas City, in the line 
of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in 
one-half the net profits and run five years. Send 
lor pamphlet and monthly circulars. 




TRUST AM SAFE DEPOSIT COMPAHY 



K&NSAS CITT BRllNSB AHP nUIIllAl RAIlf AT 

Six-per-cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919, with bonus of 
|took in the company that will yield an income in 
1891. Central Trust Company, of New York, Trus- 
tees» 

4^ Other choice investments not obtainable else- 
where. 

WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 

General Agxnt, 

SO STATE STREET, BOSTON. 

VoB. M and 51 Timss BviUiag, Hew York City. 

Vo. 1 Cnatom JSonse Street, Providenee. S. I. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 

FOB IHSU&ANCE8 OH LIYB8 AND 
OSAHTIHO AHinriTIES, 

No. 517 CHESTNUT STREET, 

INCORFORATBD MARCH 10, 1812. 
CHARTER PSRPBTUAL. 

CAPITAIi $2,000,000 

SVBPIiVS • . . . . s,ooo,ooo 

Chartered to set as SXBGUTOS, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. TBUSTBE, GUARDIAN. ASSIONeK, COM- 
MITTEE, RBOEIYER. AGENT, etc. ; and for the 
falthi^l performance of all such duties all its Capital 
and Snrplns are liable. 

ALL TRUST ZirTlSTXSHTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AHD APART 7R0K TSE ASSETS 
OP THE OOMPAITY. 

nrOOKS OOLLEO TED A MD REMITTED. 

IKTEREST ALLOWED OH KOHEY DEPOSITS. 



SAPES nr ITS BTTROLAR-PROOP VAVLTS 
FOR REVT. 



The p rotection of its Yanlts for the pretenrakion 
of WILLS offered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silrer-Plate, Deeds. Mortgagee, etc., re- 
ceired for safe-keeping under guarantee. 

LINDLEY 8MYTH. PRasiDCNT. 

HENRY N. PAUL, ViOE-PRCSiocNT. 
JARVIS MASON, TRUST Oppioer. 
L. O. OLEEMANN. ASST TRUST OppiOER. 
WM. P. HENRY, SECY AND Treas. 
JOHN J. R. GRAVEN, AaaT SECY. 
WM. L. BROWN , AsST TREA8 . 

ovoats. 

Edward H. Ooatbs, 
Peter O. Holus, 
JOHN R. Fell, 
William W. Justice, 
Oraiqe Lippinoott, 
Qeorqe W. Ohilos, 
Buckley. 



Undley Smyth, 
Henry N. Paul, 
Alexander Bioole, 
Anthony J. Antelo 
Oharles 8. LEwia, 
OHARLE8 w. Wharton, 
Edward S. 



7% ^ I \y Mortgc gesOniy. S% 



I rOB PABTICULABS ADMtlSS trai 

Taooma Invaetment Oo.||| 

' TACOMA, WASH. ■*" 



WHAT 



TO: 



HAVE YOU 

TRADE? 



For some of the choicest lands in W£ST£RN 
KANSAS* both clear and incumbered, improved 
and unimproved. 49*Send for our list op prop- 
erty THAT WB WILL SZCHANQB FOR LAND, RESI- 
DENCES, MERCHANDISE, AND LIVB STOCK. Address 

A. E. PARKER, B asine, Ness County, Kansas. 

ABATTI F ^« XetropoUs of WASHIMQTON. 
VCnULCsend stamp for *<TraTel8 of Brother 

WJoaathan" to Iskeliua, LleweOTB A 0».» 8eaMk,Waeh. 



IITI-COIDNUTHEICIOB 

of temperate, refined' people who se- 
sure cheap transportation, hotel rates, 
and homes, on small monthly pay- 
ments, ii^ South Florida. Join. Write 
0, M, CROSBY, 99 Frsnkllii St., N. Y. 



.<?! 



9% 



Pint mortgage loans on Taooma Improred 
property. Tacoma has a population of at leafrt 
36,000 and la rapidly growing. Loaasmadeon 
a oonserratiye bans only. Lots in desir- 
able sulNliTlslons for sale at tlOO and upwards; 
sure to realixe a large adrance. Reference. 
Washington National Bank. For maps and 
particulars, with full information, address 
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SAFE. .aiSHlNG. lOUS. 



Hol-AirFiiriittoeshavebL-enlQdlBfiiTOrwHhsonn.' 
b»re»sonorihem»iiylmperfe« conatruPtloin uwd. 
■rtie Magee Boston Hesters wtll Rtve better aattsfac- 
tlonataleacDatthananf hot-vMer orsteaiQ apps- 
ralus ever used. We jjuarantee Ihcio In cTerj re- 
spect when properly put In : snd when dealrablB lo 
apply hot water, tl can be used In combination. 
Send for descriptive circnlars with references. 
Ka^A San^s and Hvatinf StDvai have alH a world- 
widt laruUtlan. 

MACEE FURNACE CO. 

lea Water Street, New Yoik. 
3» to 38 Union Street, Boaton. 

80 Lake Street, Chicago. 



You buy 

me, a Remington Stnnilatci Typewriter. 

I write 

your business lelien. 

He reads 

your well-writlen letter anil concludes lo 
purchase. 

You sell 

a good-size<1 bill of goods. 

I did it. 

Am I not entittetl (o some credit ? 
Mind you, I am a 

Remington 

Standard 
Typewriter. 

Hydof, Stamam 6- BtiudUl, 
317 Broadvftty, New York. 



OHII>ORE>N 

CDH VALESCEHT S ^AHD THE AG Eq 

THOUSANDS OFUHSOLICITCD TCSTIMONULS ANO 



CDNSTAHTLY 1NCREA9INQ 9ALtS.PnOVC 

MERITED SUCCESS. 



Dr. Warner's CaiBel's Hair and Natu- 
ral Wool Health Underwear is supe- 
rior to silk or any other material. 

It is soft and comfortable, free from 
dyes or other impurities, and a protec- 
tion against Colds, Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia. 

It is made in Ihirty-seven different 
styles for Men, Women and Children. 

Catalogue with samples of material 
sent by mail on application. 

WARNER BROTHERS, 

359 Broadway, N. Y. 



A^fr^ 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company, 

140 TO 446 BROADW^AY, N. Y. CITY. 

ASSETS, JUNE 80 ... . $1,281,752.&0 




l^INSlJRANCB.--W 

FIDEIilTY.—BondB of Suretyship for Persons in 

Potations of Trust. 

CASUALTY.— Personal Accident, Plate Glass, 

Boiler^ Bmployer's and Landlord's 
Liability. 



WM. 


BO. 

8. 

LXX 

G. 
B. 

A. 
D. 


RICHARDS, 
PratidMt. 

S. Cob . FrM't A 
T. Syranahax 
. E OSR . 

WlbUAMd 
IIULI. 


OKKICE^RS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, ROB'T J. HILLAS, 

Vice-President. Secretary. 


EDW'D L SHAW, 

Ass't Secretary 


Oi 

J. 

Ai 
Q. 
A. 


DIRE 

Birioan Exeh. Natienal Baak. 
PrM'k AUsntic Dock Co. 
. Of Darld Dowi k Co. 
. Frea't Chtmioia Nal'l Dt Bk 
. Baiirtd M«reh&Bt 


CTTORS. 

. JoBir L. RiKSB . 
X Wh. U Malk 

J 0. McCdllodoh 

Wm. O. Low 

J. Roaaas Maxvbll. 

•• 

X Wa. M. Richards 
^ Geo. F. Scitard . 


. Of J. L. A D. 8. Riksr. 

. Fret't Atlaatie Trust Os. 

N. Y., L. E. k W. Rj. Co. 

Counsellor at Law. 

Pna'tC. R. R. ofH. J. 


H. 

J. 


Iioai »CT 
Ykrmii.Vc 


. Gomiu'r of Emigratloa. 
Treri M«rokMiU' NaA'l Baak. 


Fresidaal. 
. Vieo-FrMMtat. 



ALLCOCK'S 

POROUS PLASTERS. 



The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having the 
genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by 
having plasters said to be **just as good," or ** containing supe- 
rior ingredients,*' imposed upon them. These are only tricks to 
sell inferior goods that no more compare with Allcock's Porous 
Plasters than copper does with gold. 

One trial of Allcock's Porous Plasters will convince the most 
sceptical of their merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late Government Chem- 
ist, says, '* My investigation of Allcock's Porous Plaster shows it to contain 
valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it 
superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.'* 



Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALLCOCK'S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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The Dearest 



Spot 



' "" Earth 

is the spot that's washed out witiwut 

Pearline. It costs in clothes, in the; 

rubbing and scrubbing that wears them 

>ut quickly; it takes twice the time, and 

double the labor. It's expensive washing 

before you get through with it — and the cost comes home to you, 

no matter who does the work. 

Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. It hurts 
nothing ; washes and cleans everything. It costs no more than com- 
mon soap, but it does more. It's cheap to begin with — but it's 
cheapest in the end. 

Beware °' " 



NNER 
kMP 

sAu.OTHSiun)K 

r, BrUllanci, 
li&Ecitoiiqr. 



BUUIL&T * 00., M KoM ttzMt, V«v Tsilc 



IP TOir I>0 VOUa.OVnr nOUMWOKlE,T« fcumr 
bov J^rd itU9o Wri»B CioA^ t Wlut Ba^t^inalmrt Wrin^tn ar* / 

'-''— -io<>p<Iili>cl<iii«. riinw* roll 'V'rw vHwrMunDM J 
Jiu w bi npfaicel — not K vltb Uta ^ BHFmC" Mltm^ 1 

\UPtr/rMimiAaKtr» WarttD BtuiiwuriKi _ _ 
BNFUUI UTBUOBK CO„ ABbani, V. T. 



Sir 
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MARRIAGE IS MOX A FAILlIREt 

It wan decided that way before time was, and, in aooordaDce with the 
order of things, you will marry and be happy, if you are wiae, and by the 
same token you irill Aimieb your house with an Ivers A Pond Piano; not 
forgetting that our SOFT STOP will be worth more to you than the whole 
price of any piano, for you can keep up your music without disturbing the 
baby's naps, and without detriment to your husband's quiet game of whist- 
Do you prefer that he should do his card-playing at home? Then you want 
our Soft Stop. Write us a postal-card and find out all about it, and much 
besides regarding pianos. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL, pianos to be returned if unsatisfac- 
tory on trial in your home. Railway freights both ways at our expense. 

DISTANCE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE— 1 mile or 2000 miles 
are alike to ua. Old instruments taken in exchange; terms of payment 
made easy. 
100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 



IVERS S POND PIANO COMPANY 

Masonic Temple, 183-186 Tremont St., Boston, Rlass. 

Omc LATEST BTYLSS CAN BE BEEN AT 

G. W. nBRBERTS, IS R. 17t)i St.. N*> Tork. SANPBBS 1 STATMAN'S, Biltlmorf, WiiblBKKHi.ai 
J, O.BAllSDBLL'H,nilQb«timt31.,Pbll». W. J. UTCK A Ba0.'S,8(. Paul kiid MlmHapulli. 
r. B. CHA!ISLUt'B.«wmiUD t>t.,BrooklTn. PHILIP WBRLDN-S, 13S Ouiil 8L, Naw OrlHU. 
for Fiidfla Cout, KOHIiBH ft GHABB.San rnndHO, Cal. 



| g WRITING MACHINES 



THE CRANDALL 



Sso.oo, 

MtGEIITS. m 

In coTUIdaratlon ut Ibe lacreulnK 



impleof work, Bnd speclkt FgeCurea of tbe "' 



Crandall Machine Co., 



New Tork 85S BrvBdmiri 

Cblcaso . . 3ST 1a tolle »t. 

Factor J, Cte«tOB, N.T. 



TYPEWRITERS. 

I-unM like cMabUADMOt Id the world. Flnt- 
ctua second-hand Inilnunenta M halt sew prlcai, 
UDpreJudlcad adTlca iclmi on aU makca. Ua- 
chiiwa aold on moDtlUT parmanta. Any bitrn- 
ment manu&snmd abhiiiea. vrMlcBetoaamlBeL 
EZCHANGBfOABnHXUST. WE^aalepriOM 
to dtalara. DlitttTated Omtmtogam Frc*. 

TTPSWSIT£B ) TO Broadwar, Haw Voik. 

HSAIXl^ABTSBS, [ i** ^ B*a» 6t., Cbkaco, 




WIlllllMWIlEII 

iiiiDioniui tr 

STAIB-BODS, STEP-PLATES, 

BRASS BEDSTEUDS AIID CRIBS, 

ftadm, Fin 8«ti, aad Aullteni, 

333 AlTD 336 SOUTS TOTE 



Tht larfBI vrfw Ike U. B. OOVERHMENT *nr pUod ta 

" " Nalional 
TypeWfiler 

..,__...,., . . WriUng Machiiie 

WnIlii(U«hina, 



made, EmbodiM CTtry good quality foui 

and hu muy ixiiati of supenorily, all IB own. Sm 
fmt/rjAMtiw double ta«fin(it key ■ichine mad*. WiiKieljhty«)iii 
to eighiy-five characten, iodudiiic »pliati, inull lelteri, fiEui«,puiK- 
tmtion in»rk», commErciil jignt, ele.,wilh ™Ly iweniy-nint EeyiMlon 
and rnanlpulale. Enlirely ponable, Wei^hi aboul thinetn ptaHlt. 
0«apiii>iHceeraI)icti«ury. Perfect Manilblder. ^Bh ^i^ ^h 

More .nil l^ur ma.irnU r„nf.. (kin UpOI aDy ma-^^ ^^ «> 



chine made. Price, in 


swss: 


offi 


ee. 


^^ 
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NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CC 


M 




















Send Col Lliuujiicd (la 


mpblel, Hivins 




olk.y 


•b^ard. 



0^ t^ rtfciKi >fM^<HmcM^ B( 



|iiBiBiia!]n[:[:!Bj;:;:Bij;i!H[i:]!K:i:ao 

I Tlie KEaaiTT Frinta £rom clear 

i KETAX typo equal to the Hundred 
I SoUax Kaehinei. Has no Bibbon to 

I Wear Oat, Smat the Fi&gen or Paper. 
I Can both DUPLICATB mJ ^/^BJf^y,]* 
I Thii no other low-prioed Typewriter 
g can do. Ho Babbur Type KachinM 

I oaa compete with it 



■■■I 
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TYPEWRITER. 

This is exact copy of The "MERRITT'S" work. 
It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
writer. Relieves fatigue from steady use of 
pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres- 
pondence of a business house can be done with 
it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 
Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
characters, — 78 in all. Price fl5, complete. 
The MERRITT Is an Unique, Useful and Beautiful Christmas, 
New Year's or Birthday Present. 

In an OAK Case, specialty selected from rich, rare and beautiful wood, Highly polished and 
finished, with Dove-tailed corners, Gilt liimmings, handle and fastenings, Plush lined. Sent to 
»My addreae on receipt at $18.60> 

LEATHERETTE Case, Elegant Snish, Satin lined, Nickel plated and highly polished 
throughout, on receipt of $17-60. 

Write for Circulars. Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 

LYON MANUFACTURING CO.. 



A Simple, Compact Machine, \ 
Within the Means of All. \ 



SENT IMMEDIA,TEX.T TO AKT 

ADDRESS ON BEOEIPT 

OF PBICIE. »t6.00. 



9 PIFTH AVE., HHW TORE CITT, 
SOLE AGENTS. 



WITH THE WITS. 



Afteb the Picnic. 
A Temperance Lecture in Six Chapters. 




A Bide Issue. 

Although our more pretentious aim 

UnfitnesA has deflected, 
It's worth the trying all the same : 
We hit some incidental game 

We never had suspected. 



A Proposal. 

Jack Dash. — *' Charlie, what do you think Miss Passe said to me last night at 
the ball?" 

Charlie Past.—" Can't imagine." 

Jack Dash.—** Well, she looked at me in a melting sort of way, and said, with 
a blush, * Jack, you are an indifferent sort of cavalier, so you must pardon me if 
I propose * " 

Charlie Fast.—" Good heavens ! you don't mean it?" . ' 

Jack Dash (continuing calmly). — ** * If I propose that you make an effort 

to reach the supper-table before the seats are all appropriated.' " 



Consistently. 

All sanguinary battles fought. 
That finally get into story, 

You will admit they rightly ought 
To be set down in alle — gory. 
38 
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ESTABLISHED MARCH 18, 1889. 



THE "BOfl SIUEHE" CIGAt^S 

PERFECTLY CLEAN AND PURE ind QUALITY ALWAYS MAINTAINED. 
XXC3-XZ7 sxzxisi 



'^01 w'**' 



': hj FnoBi iielt£4t» dellverr obftTEsa KDrwhere in tha Unltad Btatea. 
Terms ■UIoUt' cash and no disooimt for quantity. 

Tfin "B*H Mtfliie" tUgar* wMI H*( ke /awHA an Mda In ohw Wore. 
ir>lH /M- rfsBlera' jtra^jUa. I Barm to ikiiT MxaCAUraJi Aacticy. 

" holdliiB 100 olskTi, ooverlnK al 



J iliaa of tha 



ISAAC D. SAILER, 14x6 Clieatnnt St., Fliiladclplila 

row •••»»»>»■ •/ I,IFMKCOTT'». 



OPIUM CURSE! 



OPIOK m MORPHIIE HtBIT ^^t:'.'.?,; 

cured ■( bame. Tbe only hope fbr the oplDm ekter. 
SlKOTered and Icaled In 18W. Book Mnt free. Ad- 
dren Da S. B. Coluhi. dlicoTerer and sale mflr., 
P.O. Diawei Ml, Chicago, 111. Pormerlrliapone.lDd, 
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STRAWBRIDGE S CLOTHIER 

Are displaying large and mOBl attractive aBsortments of 



SEflSOHflBliE DRY GOODS 

Of every deacciption, all of which have been carefully (elected for 
the Autumn Season, abroad and at home, by experienced buyer*. 

Our patrons are assured of 
AN VNLinilTBD VARIEXV, 

HOST nODERAXE PRICES, 

VN8VRPASSED FACILITIES, 

PROMPTNESS AND ACCURACY. 



Samples of evsry kind of material promptly fere arded wltliont chwge. 



STRHMBRIDGE 3t CLOTHIER, 

Ivlarket St., Eighth St., Filbert St.. 






utks them to roar 



WHERE DID YOU GET THOSE 

P 

A 

N 

T 

S"'""'" "'°-°""" - 

^ DELAWARE WOOLLEN MILLS, 

V. W. Cot. iUi ud Kukst Sti., Fhlliddphlt. 



A Prom #3.00 up. 

■* Suits from $za.oo up. 

W« hnv* no remdy-muls ■t.Mk. 

ONLY MAKE TO ORDER. 

B«nd for samplel, titp«-iD«a«llr«. kni 



TIIUADO Internal or Eilem»l. Cured. New 
lUMUnd inelbod:nnlintfe;nopalnorihock. 
For parliculB.™ and book, write to 

The SBDilarlum, Uni on Sprlng i . M.Y. 
a and Hl«MiHo do crochet work 
ime; cltv or country. Steady 
, WESTERN lulCE MFQ. CO,, 
ai8 SUte Street, Chicago. III. 



.IilTED.1 



TOKOLOGY. 



150,00 



.etc Ladies Guide. 

Bold. This most 

Ij ^e bought 



LADTv/ 



Silks and Dress Goods. 



A full ksaonment of the lateit Novel- 
ties, in Plain and Fancy Dress Goods 
and Silks, ia now ready. 

The Deaij^s are excluaive. The fabrics 
are in the qualities beat suited for the 
highest class of trade. 

Woollen Qoods, of rouEh surface, in 
Scotch Clan and French Plaids, or with 
small spot figures, are most popular 
styles. In Silks and Velvets plain fabrics 
will take the lead. 

In writing for samples state, as clearly 
as possible, what style ia desired. The 
variety it so great this season (hat we 
cannot undertake to send general lines of 



James McCreeiy Sl Co. 

BSOIDWir and ELE¥EIITH ST., 

HEW rout. 



LADIES 

win VtiM 1 RitlniJ CMipUlhn 
MUST USE 

POZZONI'S 



•TiiAwM^^Etr:; 






MEDICATED 



COMPLEXiON 
POWDER. 



r. HOPKINS. PropiiHsi,] 






ItlmpBrta KlirilllBnt tmnsparenflT to tiM 
■Mo. Aemoves all plMipleii, freckles, >iid 
dlsesloFHittoiu, and makes the skin deUoate- 
Ir soft and besntlfal. It oontains no lime, 
white lead or arsealo. In tfareo, ahadcH 
pink itt flMh. white and brnuattek 

AD tng^ib ul hKT (Mt BeilenETHTi^rt. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 



pATjiFOLKSf 

I ten. Sfl1dbTllrilH<Ala«T*rFwVpa>irHTitWm-ll, Tmtlli- 



Dobbins' Electric Soap. 

THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
IN THE WORLD. 

It is Strictly Fwe, Unimiiliiiaiity, 



ACTII&J 1 CURED 




H^ 1 lllflH CURED 


Send name and addresB for THBSIS, wlt& 


R£POBT8 of CASKS, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 


Tie MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N.V. 



THE DrlEin?] fomuLi for which ve pild tsooH 
t^utnty yr&r] ago h*i utver been raodLned or 
cbangolm ihc ilighlaL. Tklaaoap laldcB- 
deal Id qnnlltr to-day with Uiat 
made twenty year* aca. 

IT camiins ■■•thl>« that can Injure 
the nneat tebrle. li bcighuni colon 
and bluchA whits. 

^ tl«"wwi<t d»^wilhout ihri'nk'ng— kaving^Eas 
•oft ud wbtirs and Jiko new. 

READ THIS TWICE, 



THERE Is a »Mrt MtIbc of time, cf bbor, if 
•cap, tf bd, and of the Gibhc, when DoUiliu' 
Electric Soap Is tiHd aeaordlBK m dlreetl*^ 

W wUi pay na ta aitlie ilwt trial. 

~ IKE ill boMt, tklBca, II is eiteulvcly ImltaMI 



peware of ImltatiooB. 



LOVELY.'WOMAN 1 

Beautiful Mfin,teuiiutsfH.ikinpunTwiiiu, 

Er- AInEii«t'tnvDG>iArHiileOaiBAlsl3mWs£ttk tLtii 
*w bei ifj mUl (o sbj wlilrHS. 
fPLTOBM'PeCW.,18C»itlasJtB«^ll«»rTnA. 



h cmEt Himi mil, rui. iin, ii iitiiih- 
r iHi er ni ini, pnr.au i.»i.Qcr b. .n.ki« 

•/■rifi sh/ For uJ( bj> sJI DriKisu mi Diil- 



^ Mainnio, Eleine-Magic:, Philadelpbia EleelTic,(ir 

— o—^ DOBBinS* BliECTSIC-^Q- — 

snd lake na otbcr. Neulf every Erocer from Ifsive to 
Meiicolucpsh Initoclc. If youn hain'i jt.bewilloc- 

PEADcareBilly the iruide wrapper STOUrHTcacfi (sr, 
and be care&l lo Itollow df rMtlAnl on twA 
ouuidc wrapper. You cannot afliBrd U wait laDgn 
before IryinK ^^ yoiittelf (hit old, reliable, snd truly 

Dobbins' i Electric * Soap. 

i inirt send S cents farcopyorltorcai HundM 
UlllUof'NQiBi.n-BHandlinirlt. It ta In'Ttdn^B. 



rwi—ri^r...jcBf.iaMiBia^L«»jagi»ag»» 



Mctn 



LADIES' TAILOR. 



Sea/ and Astrachan Goats, 

riTTED WITH ALL THt ACCURACY Of CLOTH. 

Skating, Sleighing, "^Tobogganing 

COSTUMES, DE810NED FOR SPECIAL OCCASIOMS. 

Short Wraps and Mantles 

RECEIVED WEEKLY FROM OUR PARIS HOUSE. 

Promenade Gowns and Goats 

OF ORIOINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 



210 FIFTH AVEHUE."^r"1132 BROADWAY, N. Y , 



CORTICELLE Wash Embroidery 
Silk. Unfading Dyes. This is 
the best way to buy your Wash 
Silk. The spool keeps the ^Ik clean, pre- 



vents shop-wear, and saves your time. 
This is also the best size for most kinds 
of fancy work. Buyers should look for 
the size EE and the brand " CorticelH " on 
one end of the spool; on the other the 
words "Wash Silk— Fast Color" should 
appear. Enterprising dealers sell it. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 

Mew YoA, BoilDU, Cbtcago, St. Lsuii, Gncinutl, smd 






JC»n-FiniK HUM IHER- 

in J^l«pt for tliQ uai9- Eub 



lid napoiultiU- Wb ».»k( 



;iI>t-W«iilHuliHi. WhI 






WITH TBE WITB. 




Gloqdimo the Globy. 
Your cl&lms to sense will loog ei^oy 

An undisturbed tnuiquillity, 
If for the tales your Mends relate 
You do not find a duplicate 

With each Inane AuUlty. 



A Tbrbiblb Frioht. 
Hamlious.— " Did you notice the terrible case of stage-M^t the manager had 

last ulght?" 

Horatlus. — "Why, I didn't know he appeared on the boards." 

Hamlicus.— " He didn't. I refer to his new ballet-duioer : she Ib the w<aBb- 

looklng fright I ever saw." 

What We Wink At. 
Where right subsides and wrong begins 

Is merely as we choose to think : 
Thus, flirting girls are venial sins. 

Because they're things at which we wink. 



A CBBTAIM author who had written a crude sort of romance was called by the 
critics " as mad as a March hare." " Mad as a March hare" is good ; for in this 
Instance both had rudimentary tales. 

The tramp's after-dinner speech : " More I" 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR << 

Cook it for the children. 
Will they like it ? 



Ropnlet" 



Try them. They will tell you. 

Follow i^ecipes printed on wrapper. 

It is wholesome and delicious. 

If j^our dealer does not have it, write us for sam- 
ple can, mentioning Lippinoott's. Prepared only 
Dy the 

yopesti?iUe Qanning Qo.^ 

150 and 152 Sheriff. St, Clevelaiid, Ohio. 
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To-d ay, To-morrow, I 

i Yes, and for eighteen days you may sit down to your ; 

dinner-table and have a new soup served to you. Nay, I 
I more, every single one of our eighteen varieties is more i 
I carefully prepared than the most thorough of your own I 

cooks can prepare it. 

Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consomm^, 
Pur^e of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- 
Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gum do, French Bouillon, 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegeta* 
Die, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 

Is not this a tempting variety ? 
Ready, too, — except warming — tor 
the table. How can we emphasize 
this? You must believe it enough 
to try a can as we suggest. 

For sale by all Fancy Grocers. A sample can aent on re* 
ceipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 

T^ Franco-American Food Co.j 

s42 West Broadway, Hew York. 

Established 1823. 

YOUNG'S PURE MALT 

WHISKBYS. 

This Famous Old Brand is absolutely pure, and especially adapted for use in the 
family, in sickness, and all other purposes. 

Alexander Young Company, Limited. 

SPECIAL. Distillers of Y. P. M. WHEAT and RYE WHISKEYS, 

Mail Onlers Packed and l^x> and 7o!2 Passyunk Avcnue, 

Shipped PrompUy. PHILADELPHIA, PA» 

45 






THE LEADING AMERICAN LINEN WRITING PAPER. 



XiTOXa PAACJIIMEIIT 
UMKN PAPERS AMD TABI.EXm. 

Man. Oxnmanlal Note, Light 

So-f}. CoaamrcM Sate, Utilma, 
no. a. CommeidBl Note. Hhtt. 
NO.M. OoMTotlMe.HMTT. 
Mo-lOS. UnvTUghL 

110.10a. Lstta, Uedfwn. 

MolUI. letter, Hwtk 

No. US. LtflCf: 



X.TOini PABOHMEMT TABI.ETS. 



c. U. OoMTO, naln or Baled. 
Ko. G&. OimiDeralKl, FUlD or Baled. 
H0.TI FackctTFUlD or Killed. 
Mo. UN. liMIer, PUIn or Rolod. 



A>k jaui BtUloaaT Git thaw piipen. Tlio Tradl 



J. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY, 



PHILADBLfHIA, PA. 



J. B. Lippincott Company's 



ii 



EXTRA tt nALlTY STEE L PENS. 

ous axBT^xiiUira vuubmbb. 

■i4& 



^^ 




lOK, SA-LB BT A.LIJ STA.TI01TSE,S. 



Price, 75 Cents Per Gross. 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT OOMPA^NTT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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HALM A 



Biomo Bi 18 iTiET Hon. raar thi THnre pos a boudat puscht. 

fai Sale by KyxiELLEiu AvoTafAND F>Hcr Oooot DctLin, on Sent FhKoh RioiFror Oxi Dsuml 
E. I. HOBSMAIf, PUBUfiHEK, 80 ft S9 TTIUJAU ST., NEW TOBK. 



UNEQUAUEO 

For Symnietrj/, 



CAN POSalBL 

detier doa 
pailpaid o 



Sendee. Id atninp 
tratad CatnloBue 



JOHNP.LOVELL. 



iichtrgtd, 
ICttl. 

For Sail 
b)al 
Dealeis. 




The Quadrant Suspension Sprii^ Saddle 



fulled. 



STlbTBtlon on Tougb loadgwheTe aJI other ipilmdeTlceali&Te 
__. fe B7B daily booking orden to lit tbls uneqmiled apring nddle 
lu •'IcIoT, Hambler, uid Columbia Bprlng-forli sufeUes, aa well aj all ligld 
fntme blcjclea. But to get tbe f\ill enjnynient from Ihla saddle yon 
■hould ny It on our world-renowned Quadrant Sstety Bloyolw, 
whlcli have many polnti of mparloHtr over all otbeca. Bendforcaca- 
logue, (Ivlng full partlculara. 

WttWtaH!ICTam^8ri«liiy>Ttei.;^^a5i!baT ftibMrM*. 

WHEELING 
RECLINING CHAIRS 

^ or Alt ttyUi. The Bait Hak*. 

H. U. OOUGHTI.'r, 

303 Qur; BUFlilla. 

Sand (Or CatahicM. 



CDIPPLES 



lowettpricta. Addrea 



gli_. 

guartBileed, Albletlc 



icUcal. Boat (oi 



Jjane Carriages 

■l«9«n« Tvapa, Qati^anad Oak, 
poui^^mhaal Dt>S Caxta, 

Iiigbt pouH-Ulbaal Catta, 

poav-Saat BaiiiiayB. 

Abo PITTSBURG EOCKAWAY8. WAOOHBTrBS, BOGaraa.VlCKlBUAjJ^'b^;^^,' 
KxtaDilon Broughami, aod Rockaw^ JTfca JHwa* .w* Ma at BattaiuU. ttU^mi •( 

n. at, 1U^£« SONS, X70» CiwiBtanA «to««*^ 



WITS THE WITS. 




Polite Stabbinq. 
Ye editor to wrath incliued 

In other tlilags may vary, 
But no such TeDom will be Rnd 
Am when he saye, with steadfast mlndi 

"EBteemed <xint«mporary." 

An Inquirer wanto to knov what la the moat eflbcttve tbtag for deanlng o 
hoUK. How about a chattel mortgage ? 



A Meaks of Pbetbhtior. 
To fools we meet upon the street 

We're under oertain obllgatloni, 
For their examples often can 
Be so suggestive to a man 

As to become Inoculatlona. 



The Arab soldier used to be very much like old Father l^me, in the bet that 
he always started on bis warfare with his wallet packed with dates. 

As Unpleasant Inference. 
When women have to stand in cars, 

Fret they that men don't do their dvty, 
Or at the Inference that mars 

Tlwlr pMMo, that thay have loat thvtr beutrT .t 
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BOLTON 

HOT-WATER 
HEATER. 

Hen Economicil, Hulthful, 
■ad Comfortablt. 

ouyi.i.arili'B ■>■!... COMBINATION 

„.„..,,.dj^D.»«,w. Qy^g MACHINE. 

BEND FOB OBCOLABS. r. . . . 

Bait IndapendiDt Qu ApparatDi, 

DotrOit Cb..p.r .nd BMier^hM CityO.. or 

#«Of/i?J a/lrf Llghilag Co. simpl.r .nd S.[« ,h« on L-mp,. 

H Lika St., Sn VUbt St, Twenty Yuri 

Ohlufi. Silnlt. without I fillun or in acddiat. 

= HEATING OF HOMES A SPECIALTY, i^ 

VICTORS!^j;a^HEATERS. 

THE 

RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 

NOIfWIClI, COKN. 

ISAAC COFFItr li CO., Ho. G2 Sudbury Street, BoMon. 
STSAU EHQINEERINO CO., Mo. 704 Arch Street, FblU. 
DEWSTOE&BCHNEIDER, No. 159 Seneca St, Cleietand. 
WEBSTEH & UEATHE. No. 73 Shelby Street, Detroit. 
The L. H. PRENTICE CO., No.ZOfiVui Barenak, Chl«go. 
ALLAN BLACK, St. Pwil, Minn. 

Tbe BiMinson DITatep-Tube Boilor. 

The urneied out Ihowi delacbed notion of our Jacket on Portable 
Boiler nimiibed with either the «am or hol-mite- boiler. Thlajacket 
U eoroAlUy lined irllh aibeatoB, and hai ample alr«pace to [ReTent 
radiation of heM Id cellar. It Is compoaeil at two upright Kctloni 
wtaloh bolt losMker quickly, and can be *a readily removed, wOhont 
iKiafiringweSpipliui, which point. In connection with itimuiyaoot 
doon, malm It poiBble to have a dtan trnticr at oli Hma, both with 
IheSeanor WatBfbolltr. Remember, we have no thick plaleilnqia 
cowtmetlonofour boiler to hinder the transmlnlon of heat totte 



, Our new catalogue leUt on applica 

WESTON ENGINE CO. (m'^^I.) 

PAINTED POST, IV. T. 

New York Agist, H. J. Barren, T4 Cortlandt flt. 
correct in deaiipi, workmauihlp, and price. 



■g^ RHILROHDS 



The Pattern Jm of flmepiea 

VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 



•HI' 



1%, 









ALL THB COMVBNIBNGBS OF A HOTMj. 

The New York and Chicago Limited 

Lmitm Grand Oenbal Strntlon, New Yotk, at g.so A.M. emif dajr. 
Luvea liu^ Bbora Station, ChicafO, «t s-3« P.M. wmty day. 

QEOROC H. DANIELa, 

OcHDUL PAiBUMui vumr, 
Qt?AND OCNTRAL BTATION, fWW YORK. 



THE JACKSOlf 

VENTILATING GRATE. 

Combined Orate and Furnace. 

Inlroducin^ Heated Out-Door Air. 
Heating two or more 6oorB if desired. 

College, New York; 87 In the Nev Conrt-Honw, 8t.Pau1.Uinn.', 53 tii H 
nward CulleK« ; £5 in the I'rexbytsrlan HwpilBl iDFhlladelphia; andb; tlie 
War DepailsientBt msiiy poiU, 

Orwr 200 dlSarant atflaa of dMlsn ^ad flalah. 




EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman Street, New Tork 

Se nd for Illo»tT» te d Catalogne L. 



Pinless 
Clothes Line 

It the onlj; line ever invenled Ihil boMg tilt clolhei 



, AddrtH THE PIVJLI 



HAjmujrs PATENT MSIDE 



SUDIII6 wmDOW BLIND 



HtRTMAN Jt DURSTINE, 

Nh 26 aMvar SI, WOOSTER, 0. 



(l*w*r«orl*iitiliaai. a -.^^ 




i 



Vnat la mors 
•kkr TOlTBi, wtaeUcT m nnuHi.aiiia 
vneLOTjt '''-£^° wlab toaTDldu 

aar"TTad«-lC«rk,"Uk»eat. 

JENKINS BROS. 

ri John Street. If aw York. 
lOa nilk Street. BsatM. 
■" - ■ 3lhHtiTet,PhlIa. 



WITH THE WITS. 




A Pkbtinemt Qdeby. 
The man who leans on aught but self, 
Or looks for more ihau hard-earned pelf, 

Commite a blunder. 
"What," he should ask, "If bounty atopa, 
Or some mlefortune Icnooki the propa 

From under?" 



A PASHtOM exchange says, " There 1b considerable ohange In eoftte." This will 
be agreeable news to searching wives who have failed, of late, to find any in their 
husbands' trousers. 

A Convincing Uait. 
Though all his points the lawyer makes 

With weight and cunning diction, 
And may pemuade you, stUl it talces 

The Judge to bring conviction. 



Trr versatile index flnger of the bucolic visitor has an Imprwnptn caiuUclty ; 
it enables htm to make a greftt many pointed remarks. 

A Revebsal. 
For paradoxes one must go 

Where liravea are dry, 
Blnoe in hts bibulatlona Lo 

Gets very high. 



Warren Uaie Snrporten km 
I nd every pair la wammled. 

ted Rlbonholdlnsedgw 



Q S L:; ;: ^j^ ^ 'l':^« H ^f»-<g«3t « >«fc«^. ' ,? - ( 



The 

Daylight 

We set out to 
light the world 
better than ariy 
other Lamp. Laud- 
able ambition, 
A^asn't it ? 
Well, we do it. 

Lamp. 

ove our ray- 
so by buying of your 
dealer or sending for 
more information lo the 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York. 
These Lamps are manu- 
factured by Craighead& 
KinUCo.33BMcl»ySt. 
N^V; 

" Pen and Ink in Your Pocket." 




OUR "INDEPENDENT" FOUNTAIN PEN 

HOLDS INK fbc « WEEK'S USE, and is fitted with ■ Buperior GOLD 
jA. PEN to suit «ny writer. MANY PEOPLE think out Peni are the beat 



Please send ] 



' teatimmiiala and 



J. A. ULLRICH & CO., 106 and io8 Liberty Street, New York. 



RUBBER 



Bend Muup for Minple. 

uidiutisiuDrHor. 

IND. PAINT & ROOF CO. 

U We« Braadwty, N.Y. 



|8.00p«rlOOiq.ft. 

Anvbody can la j It. 

(jBuanUed wauxtllht. 
WriU for Book Oreutor. 



Roorme 



NOLMAHSLIVERPADS 

Don Jfalaria, Tndlgation. BUiow 
■>«. glelc-BkuiacJU, Wai^fuliua, 
tU. Viomolt AppMU.AnlmUaaiM 
mtdAmbMonrttrimiDlptthorta, 

. . gint^ft,: andaU FoM^ 

^t*d H abnira ctat^ 
MOon ntnndad. PHe* t^OO. 




r^mmmmmm^mm^^. 



ESTERBROOK'S PENS. 

THE ESTER BROOK SteCL PEN cb., 30 John Street, New York. 



PISO'S CURE FO 



CONeUMPTlO 



3 



Sufe*j|WiM^i^^O 



"GET THE BEST. 



•Pflijit E. Wirt f ofliiifliH Peh. 



" Jl nwer (red oiii q^ onfcr, om( It Ti 
vr AND rLBAUnTisr patent rat 

"CstiLM DcDixr Wabnek." 



BX.OOHSBURG, PA. 

'I rOSITIVBLX I 

TBB LBADIHQ PEK. ' 



"ia oteofu^v perfect Ruenair Jtei; 
iCunpad on the cue. 



A. -W. FABER'S LEAD PENCILS, 

Pen-holders, Rubber Bands, and Pencil Sharpeners. 

If ;□□ cuiDot obtain then (oodi from yoat StMlonw. lend SO oantl for samplM. 
CMICAOO. tOLM taxtn HID MAmncmn. nKTT YOWg. 



FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 



What's the News ? 

7X.f ChoMtauqua School of Photog- 
raphy. Head-quarters during all the 
year but sununer-time at our store. 
Summer-time at Chautaiiqua. It must 
be "photographic head-quarters" that 
would receive so imporlant a commis- 
sion from Chautauqua authorities. 

Isn't it likely that at such a place 
your photographic wants can be sup- 
plied ? Send to the Scovill & Adams 
Co., 423 Broome Street, New York. 
November, iSgo. 







" The book is full of 
the brightest conversa- 
tion and mots, . . . The 
certainty meets the read- 
er at every page that the 
author understands the 
social life of to-day in 
all its complexity — ^has 
lived in it, been of it." 
— AVw York World. 




" One of its many good 
qualities is the clear, in- 
cisive style. . . . The 
author possesses the nar- 
rative sower, jpo, in an 
unusu* degree, a^ the 
still more valuable gift of 
knowing how to express 
all that is necessary in 
the fewest words." — New 
York Drilmne* 



NOITBI^ 



Vimm. GliOTH, $1.8&. 



MRS. A. L. WISTER'S 



IPopular 



from the G-erznan. 



flIV X8fll 



O Thoa, flly Austria I 

From the German of Ossip Schubin. 12mo. Cloth, $t.28» 

1 TRABISI^A'TIOBIII. 



Erlach Court. By Ossip Schubin 

The Alpine Pay. By E. Werner 

The Owl's Nest. By E. Marlttt 

Picked Up in the Streets. By H 
Schobert .... 

Saint Michael. By E. Werner . 

Violetta. By Ursula ZOge von Man- 
tcufel 



The Lady with the Rubies. By E 
Marlitt 



Vain Forebodiog^s. By £. Oswald 

A Penniless Girl. By W. Heimburg 

Quicksands. By Adolph Streckfuss 

Banned and Blessed. By E. Werner 

A Noble Name; or, Dfinninghausen 
By Claire von Glttmer 

From Hand to Hand. By Golo Rai- 
mund 

Severa. By £. Hartner 



lti.25 
1.25 
1.25 



1.25 
1.25 



1. 25 



1.25 

I.2S 

1.50 
1.50 

1.50 



1.50 
1.50 



The Eichhofs. By Moritz von Reichen- 

bach ...... 1^1.50 

A New Race. By Golo Raimund 1.25 

Castle Hohenwald. By Adolph Streck- 
fuss 1.50 

Margarethe. By £. Juncker 1.50 

Too Rich. By Adolph Streckfuss . 1.50 

A Family Feud. By Ludwig Harder . 1.25 

The Green Gate. By Ernst Wichert . 1.50 

Only a Girl. By Wilhelmine von Hil- 1.50 

lern . . . . , . 1.50 

At the Councillor's ; or, A Nameless 

History. By E. Marlitt . . . 1.50 

The Second Wife. By E. Marlitt . 1.50 

The Old Mam'selle's Secret. By £. 

Marlitt 1.50 

Gold Elsie. By E. Marlitt .1.50 

The Little Moorland Princess. By 

E. Marlitt 1.50 



%* For sale by all BookieUars, or will be sent by the Publishers, poat-paid, on receipt of the price. 

J. B. LIFPINOOTT OOMFANT, 715 and 717 Marlset St., Philadelphia. 
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O M^M^^ MBB- 'W^''^'^BSS. G 



fi. pigh-Grade piano 

OVER I4,000 IN USE. 

Recommended bTonclMdlnguUits. IJaedln 
fItmllleBofreflDementuidcullure. Preferndbr 
Toinllata to all Mhera oa account of iu peculiar 
ilnglng qiiBlllv of lone. Collin Echo, " Brfc-»- 
Bnc Cabinet, uid automatic tofh-raleer our uetT 
and latest features. 

Catalogue, pricea, terma, etc., to aur ftddien 
by mall. Old Plinoi eiclungea. 

PEEE &, SON, Hew York. 

BKAXOHXB nr ALL PRnTOIFAL OITIXB. 



PARABOLON 



MACICLANTERNSan 
STEREOPTICONS. 



I ia large halls. 

DO YOU PHOTOGRAPH? 

Ve can make Lantern Slldei from jovlNts^ant, 
aptialfaOIUia oa Ou jirtminnfor tluimiaMm 
ef lit mn Hnut Cslorad Stidea, Appantua, ke- 



i. COLT k CO., 18 BealinM Street, He* Yirk. 



VIOLIN 0UTFIT8L.»„.„„.., 

part of the United States on three day a' trial betbre 



We iBsne 15 beautifully llluitrsted cauloguea and 
price-UaUofMuBlcallnstniments. Send U ru.fer 
Baajo Hal, 9 era. for Coraet llal, 4 cla. for lw» 
GallBP ealRlocfleo, a cla. for Hurmonle* Hat, 
8 eta. for Mnale-Bos booklet, 3 eta. tor IMI- 

^^. STOBY. aBTentntl St.. Boatim, Mnaa. 

ESTABLISHED ISM. 

FRANKLIN 

PRINTING INK WORKS, 

JOHN WOODRUFF'S SONS, 

laiT ami ISIO Cherry Str««t, 

PHUiiBimHIA, PA. 

. . Tb l> Unfaaln* la printed ulth.l-diu'V wAnK < 



WITH THE WtTS. 




Hope. 
How many evils we may shun 

If only so inclined ! 
To one who looks toward tbe sua 

The shadows lie behind. 



The clipping editor ought to be able to get up a reputation for 
getaoff a great mauy " cutting remariis." 



sarcaam. He 



Adapted to Our Needs. 
Orc^at truths are sent to ua iu bits 

Adjusted to our comprehenaions, 
Like garb parental cut in fits 

For varied juvenile dlmeusiona. 



As a rule, business announcements should not be Illustrated; but it seems 
consistent iu a lottery advertisement to have a few drawings. 



A Pleasant Trifle. 
The crumlts are good in times of dearth ; 

A passing gleam the night may brighten; 
One merry moment's moving mirth 

Will help a dreary hour to lighten. 

Natukb pouts sometimes. When we look at her mnuntain>ruigee we oan sf 
several of her piques. 



A^fK 



^k^. 



TOi l.e:t k rticles -^ , 





.^k^ 



Moment 



^yw^tiy Suffer One 

From Torturing Skin Diseases 

When a single application of the CntiCUTft S61II6di6S will, in the great majority 
of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a speedy, permanent, 

and economical (because so speedy) cure when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail? CutlCOFft 
S6]I16dl6S are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, 
and humor remedies of modern times. Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, instantly allays the most intense itch- 
ing, burning, and inflammation, heals the skin, and 
restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin 
beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing the diseased sur- 
face. Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood and skin 
purifier and greatest of humor remedies, cleanses the 
blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Hence, the CntlCUrft R61DCdl6S cure every disease and humor of the skin, from 
infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 




** All About thb Skin and Blood" mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations 
xoo Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Cuticura Rbmbdibs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, 50c. ; Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c. ; Cuticura Rbsolvbnt, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Remedies, |i.oo; Prepared by the Pottbr Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

r>Q^ r^rtm rkl^Yinnc pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors and 
UctU V..«UllipiC:Al\Jllb, blemishes of infants and children prevented and cured by that greatest of all Skin 
Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cntlenrft Soap. For uie prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and 
for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, Cuvicara HOAp is incomparably superior to all so-called 
skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and 
nursery soaps. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 

HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 

QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 

AMD THB OROWtrToMYBB DSSTBOYSO WITHOUT THB flLIOBTEST ^^Tr"""T~^ 
* * * * lyjPBY OB DIBCOLOBATIOW OF TH E MOST DELICATE 8KIW. 

IMseovered by Aoeldent*— Iw CoiiPocNDtMa, an iDeompIeie mlztare irstsoeideDtallj spilled on th« 
back of the haod, and on washing afterward it was disooTerea that the hair was eompletely removed. We 
pnrohasedthe new disooverjand named it MODKNR. It Is perfsetly pure, fTeefrom all injarlons substaneev, 
and SO simple any one ean use it. It aots mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresnits. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. It has no resemblance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no selentiflc discovery ever attained such won- 
derftal results. IT OANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; 
the heavy growth snob as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more amilieationi before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at'each application, and withoutthesllKhtestlnJnry 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENB SUPERCEDES ELECTB0LT8IS. 

-RE60MIIEIIDCD BY AIL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS-USED BY PEOPLE OF REFmEMENT.- 

Oentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modeno which does 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its ftature 
growth an utter impoesibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the akin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use If odene to destroy iu growth. If odene sent bv 
mall, in safety mailing oases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 

K bottle. Bend money b v letter, with your ftill address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private, 
itage stamps received the same as cash, (always mmnoif youb covmY amd this papkb.) 
LOCAL AND \ MODENE MT'Q CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. f cut this out 
aUERAL AaENTS \ Manafltotarer«ofhlckcritdek«lr»repM«tioiia. \ AS IT HAY NOT 
WANTEDt J /f9gf9ter9Ourl9tt»rataiiyPo9t-offio«tolH$unna9af9d0nu0ry \ APPEAR AGAIN 

W6oirer01,000 fbrfhllureortkeallchtesttiOtiiT* EVERT BOTTLE GUARANTEEIK 




I lllirC send 5 cents for copy of Dorcas Magazine 
UIIIILtf of Woman's Handiwork. It is invaluable 
Address Dorcas Pub'no Co., 87 College Place, N.Y. 



iJTTl 



rand dxpenues paia any active persoi 
l> to distribute droulan and fell gc 
I a month to dlstrilrate circulars only. Salary paid monthly.] 

.jople of our goods and contract free^ Bend 10c, for postage, etc. 

T9 mean business. Uwioh Supply Oo. 86 a 88 Rirer St.Chlcago. Ill 



I< ADIES I— Write for terms. $3 sample Corset free. 
Lewis Schiele A Co., 890 Broadway, New York. 

A new and complete work 
of 112 pp., fully illustrated. 
Full instructions for all kinds of Crocheting in Cot- 
ton, Linen, Silk, and Wool. The most complete boo* 
Eublished. Price, 86 cents, post-paid. WESTEf 
lACE MFG. CO., 218 State Street, Chicago, UL 



CROCHET WORK. 



RHI L-ROHDS 



FASTEST TRAINS IN AMERICA, 

^hedoled hii pa^^njEi' TmHic, tm Via 

BALTIMORE #^ OHIO RAILROAD 



=BEX'WEEN^ 



^ NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, .. 
^" BALTIMORE, ™lWASH I NGTON. "'^^ 

Pgllmiii Bnlet Can on all Da; Train. Fnllnai Sluplig Can oi all IltU Trails. 



THE BALTlMeRE AND 0Hie R. R. 

Milntitni ft OomplaU 8«rnM of Ttitibnlad Espre** Train* batWMa 

NEW YORK, CINCIIINATI, 
ST. LOUIS, AND CHICAGO. 

EQUIPPED WITH 

Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, 

Xaunlng throngli wlthont Chaoga. 

ALL B. & O. TRAINS 
EAST AND WEST 

flun via Washington. 



\S 211 Was.....B™.. — ., — — . 
, J! mBr,*dw.y,Ne«rYort 



11 WashlnBton St., Boalon. 
t J tLSBniadway.Ne-"--*- 
hl Ml, and Chestnut: 



jte and Calvert 8t«., 



IPAL, OmCES.i 



and vine 8tB.. CI 



J. T. °°^^^;, „.„_„} BALTIMORE, MD. { 



CHAS. O. SCULL, 

Oeneral Patteogcr Agent. 



^» M ^ mm^^s!SB?<i}im^!?? B^& 



BUSINESS COlilUVlBlfl 

CYCliES. 



TYPEWRITERS. 



FOR A LOW niOE. 



PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 
HANDBOME TY PE. P LAINEST PRINT. 
Work lookt belter than Ihrnt of th« moM esc- 



WORLD 
TVPEWniTHl 



$L5 



WRITES 77 
CHIRAITTERS. 






UlnatnMd 7am*hat int. Addrau 

8BBSMAS "KlSa" TAPOKIZKS OOKTUIT, 

(Hieepet Tklb. Kui. : Beitan, S*w Tsrk, 

nil^dpbii, or Okiesce. 



Piife^Air 



Sherman "Kii^" Vaporizer i 

Sclf-Actlng, ContlnuoHi, Inaipwilvr, and RtlliblB. ! 

kii iiPDRB m mtmn mu kmiomi beiotu. ; 

Mothers 

save your children from diphtheria 
and other contagious diseases by 
using in your Nursery, Bath-, and 
Sleeping- Room 5 the Sherman 
"King" Vaporizer, the only 
contirtMous and absolute disinfectant 
Kaown, Proved, and Wan-anted. 

B£LF-AOTIMa. Xuh TiporlHi »ld shuttd fat 



No pleasanter season for riding 
than the fall and " Indian summer." 
Settled roads, cool, pure air, glorious 
scenery — who can resist being out 
in it ? No wheel ? Not too late to 
buy. Try it all thro' the winter. 
Send for our catalogue. 



FLORIDn 

STEAM ANDHOTWATERHEATERS 



19 SUM for steam. JiSiseafm-Uot 
Water. IS Sizes for Soft Coat, 

FOCITIVELV NON-EXPLOSIVE— ECONOMICAL 
—WILL NOT RUST OUT— WILL LAST M LIFE- 
TIME— IS • ELF-FECDINS— WILL RUN FROM 
10 TO 34 HOURS WITHOUT ATTENTION. 

THOUSANDS mlTHOUSANDS In uu 

RELIABLE AGENT* VW V\.\. -tWt. NJLS.'Di'^^ 



«.MQ *0« l\».-ai >L^».\^%--J-»-"-- . 



»Otl »HH«*>."^ «'■»»■ 




liippineott's Semes of Seleet Hovels 



z6ino. Paper cover, 35 cents. Half doth, 50 cents. 



Barbara Hbathcotb's Trial. 
QuBBNiB'9 Whim. 
Nellie's Memories. 
For I«ilias. 



June. 

1 Have Lived akd Loved. 
My Lord and My Lady. 
Roy and Viola. 



Not Like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord's Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 
Uncle Max. 

Dolores. 
Diana Carbw. 

VIVA. 

Rhona. 



Web Wifie. 

Only the Governess. 

The Search for Basil Lyni 

BURS'^. 



Mignon. 
Once Again. 



In a Grass Country. 
Vera Nevill. 
Pure Gold. 



Court Royal. 



JKvm. }i. liovett Cmtn^ron, 



Worth Winning. 
A Life's Mistake. 
A Devout Lover. 

The Gaverocks. 



This Wicked Worlb. 
The Cost of a Lib. 
A Lost Wife. 



Richard Cablb. 



Madelon Lemoinb. 



Faith and Unfaith. 

Doris. 

Rossmoynb. 

Beauty's Daughters. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. 

Portia. 

Molly Bawn. 

LOYS, Lord Berresforo. 



)Wf8. lieith Adams. 

Geoffrey Stirling. 

The '' Duehess." 

Mrs. Geoffrey. 

Marvel. 

The Honourable Mr8.Vbrekbr 

"O Tender Dolores." 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

Phyllis. 

In Durance Vile. 

Lady Branksmerb. 



Aunt Hbpsy's Foundling. 



Lady Valworth's Diamonds. 
A Mental Struggle. 
A Modern Circe. 
The Duchess. 
Under-Currbnts. 

ibrry, and other stories. 
. Life's Remorse. 



Daphne. 



Fraooletta. 



Adrian Lylb. 



IWiseellftneous. 



Too Curious. By Bdward J. GoodmsB^ 
A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey. 
Thb Pariah. By P. Anst^. 
True Love. By Lady Dl Beauderk. 
Sunshine in the Shady Place. By Sdith Milner. 
Doctor Cupid. By Rhode Broughton. 
That Other Person. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Moloch. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
One op the Duanes. By Alice King Hamilton. 
The Old Mam'sblle's Secret. By Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. 



Vendetta. By Marie Corelli. 

Benbdicta. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 

A Life's Morning. By George Gissing. 

The Englishman of the Rub CaYn. By H. F. 

Wood. 
Julian Karslake's Secret. By Mrs. John Hod> 

der Needell. 
The Fair Puritan. By Henry W. Herbert. 
AURORA. By M. A. Tincker. 



" Ooida.'* 

Paper cover, 40 cents. Bound in cloth extra, $i.ao. 



Othmar. 

Pascarbl. 

Under Two Flags. 

Granville db Vignb. 

Moths. 

Signa. 

Wanda. 

Strath MORB. 

Friendship. 



Randolph Gordon. 
Cecil Castlemainb 

BiMBI. 
BtfBtfS. 

Tricotrin. 

Folle-Farine. 

In a Winter City. 

Puck. 

Beatrice Boville. 



IDALIA. 

Princess Naprazinb. 

Ariadne. 

In Maremma. 

A Village Commune. 

Chandos. 

A House Party. 

Guilderoy. Paper, 25 

Syrlin. Paper, 50 cents. 



lamo Series. Paper, 50 centa. Cleth, 75 centa. 



A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. 
The Rajah's Heir. A Norel. 
Pearl Powder. By Annie Kdwardes. 
Two Masters. By B. M. Crokcr. 



A Study in Scarlst. By A. Conan Doyle. 

Thb Jewel in the Lotos. By Mary Agnes Tincki 

Disenchantment. By P. Mabel Robinson. 



/^ sale by all Boghsellers, or unll be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

J. B. mPPlflCOTT COmPflfiV, 

715 AND 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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p^^ 7v^isce:l.lhne:ous -^ 

Of course you've heard of Wanamaker's — everybody has. 



.^^^^. 



But have you irtecl Wanamaker's ? 

Perhaps you live in Oregon, or Texas, or Florida, or Maine. 
No matter. You can try Wanatnaker's wherever you are. You 
can command every facility of the store as certainly and satis- 
factorily in San Francisco as in New York. Distance counts for 
nothing — except time. 

If you cannot come to pick for yourself, just say the word, 
and a little army of trained buyers are at your command to 
choose and match and iAink in your interest. Very likely they 
would do better for you than you could do for yourself. They 
know where the rare-ripe places are in every stock. A letter 
that tells as near as may be what you want is enough to set them 
going. And when theyVe done their very best for you — hunted, 
compared, selected, worried maybe — there s not a cent for you to 
pay for it all. The goods cost you precisely the same as if you 
stood at the counters yourself. The express or postage charge 
is the only extra. 

That's the Mail Order side of the business. 

You need have no doubt what to send for. There are no 
cramped notions or stocks at Wanamaker's. It is the home of 
new ideas in merchandising, of liberal trading, of generous treat- 
ment. The whole world is ransacked for the things that crowd 
the nearly fifteen e^cres of floor space under this one roof. What- 
ever goods ought to be in the biggest, most progressive store in 
either hemisphere are here, and the prices are right. They must 
be. One of the very corner-stones of the Wanamaker business 
makes proper prices sure. If you are nqt satisfied with what you 
buy at Wanamaker' s you can have your money back. Wrong 
prices would be suicidal. 

Fifty-three departments, and every one a first-class store of its 
kind. The biggest Dress Goods Stock in America ; three acres 
of Furniture samples ; an acre and a half of Carpets, and so on.. 

A Catalogue, to be had for the asking, tells a good part of 
the story. 

We sell more books over the counter than any other house 
between the oceans. Every sort for every proper taste. Solid 
and substantial, light and pleasing. And the price is always fair. 
New Books almost as soon as the ink is dry. Book News (our 
only publication) does nothing but keep a careful eye on the 
whole book world. Once a month it lifts every new book for 
you, weighs its worth, tells you its drift, gives you the thoughts 
of the best critics about it, very likely shows you a sample pic- 
ture — if there are illustrations. Single copy, 5c. ; 50c. a year. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 




hen there were no Doctors 

and Drugs the sick man did not fare so badly. 

He did what he could for himself; Nature attended to the rest, and 
Nature had one grand specific — Oxygen. 

Oxygen is blood food ; it is .revitalized and purged from time to time 
by batteries of lightning. 

That's why consumptives hurry out West where electrical disturb- 
ances make plenty of ozone. 

But you needn't go West for ozone. 

You can inhale the vim of Colorado and the balm of California at 
your own fireside. 

The Compound Oxygen Treatment will help you here. 

This powerful remedial means a salutary excess of Nature's most 
essential blood-making element. 

It is charged with electricity — ^and best of all, it has already under- 
gone in the laboratory of Drs. Starkey & Palen the chemical changes 
necessary to complete assimilation. 

So when it is inhaled to the breathing surfaces it is ready to become 
blood — a moment after it is blood. 

Feeding the blood in this way has some incidental advantages. 

Air-cells that have collapsed from disuse are restored to their 
functional use. 

See how reasonable it is that this decided benefit should follow. 

The air-cells that remain in use must do the work of those which 
have gone out of service ; and since the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
is an excess of blood food, the existing lung storage gets richer aliment to 
hold for assimilation. 

The disused air-cells gradually respond to the influence of this 
revitalizing current of electrified oxygen, and before long the whole series 
is employed. 

Then the chest expands, circulation is quickened, your head gets 
clear, you can think better. 

A book of 200 pages will tell you who have been restored to health 
and strength in this way. 

It is filled from cover to cover with the signed indorsements of 
many well-known men and women. 

The book will be forwarded to any address entirely free of charge. 

If you want it write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 58 Church 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

Call at the Main Office — 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia — Consul- 
tation free. 
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